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ANSWERS ro CORRESPONDENTS. 
0. Xs piece thall be inferted, if he defires it; but we mutt inform him, that the favours 
of our Correfpondents are too numerous to permit us to pay for any performances that are 


fent us. 


Philo-Clafficus —C. T. O.—-Conclufion of Hanway’s Memotrs in our next. 

We are obliged to A Z. for his offer ; but at prefent we cannot accept it. 

Acrofticks are never admitted into the European Magazine. 

D.s Journal is not complete. As foon as we can {ee the whole together, he fhall have an 


anfwer. 


Weare only afraid of the length of it. 


We have received feveral Letters this Month, for which the poitage has not been paid ; 
we have therefore returned them to the Poft-office. 
E.T. P.’s pieces have been by accident miflaid: they will appear in our next. 
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LIFE and WRITINGS of the hte GILBERT STU ART, LL. D 


Tamen in primis arduum videtur res geflas fcribere: primi, quid falta dictis funt 
exequanda 3 dehinc, quia plerique que delila reprebenderis, malevolentia ct ina 


vidid putant. 


'T HERE is no fpecies of literature of 

greater utility to mankind than the 
narration of hiftorical facts. No exertion 
of the human mind deferves greater 
praife. By it the barbarous ftate of fo- 
ciety has been civilized and improved ; 
and, by being perfuaded to relinquifh a 
confiderable portion of our original fero- 
city, its happy confequences muft be ac- 
knowledged. We have thrown off the 
veil of ignorance and the chains of fu- 
perftition, and been better adapted to act 
as rational beings. It is the faithful page 
of hiftory which has ferved as a mirror, 
and enlightened our underftanding. In it 
we can difcern the caufes and effects of 
the various revolutions which have hap- 
pened to empires; and, by a compari- 
fon of the times, we may form no inac- 
curate judgment of the important pro- 
jeCts in agitation, The poet may revel 
in the fields of fancy, and give a full 
fcope to a vigorous imagination—he may, 
like the bee, fip the fweets of every 
flower,—and, by judicioufly blending 
his beauties, transfufe his fentiments 
into the hearts of his votaries ;——but when 
we compare his works with the ufeful 
produétions of the hiftorian, we muft con- 
faderably abate our eulogy. To penetrate 
into the private defens of ftatefmen, to 
difcover the fecret {prings of govern- 
ment, to difcriminate between truth and 
faliehood, are qualities of ineftimable 


SALLUST. 


value, and rarely acquired by an indi- 
vidual. We fhall however, after an 
impartial enquiry, find, that the fubjeét 
of thefe Memoirs poffeffed thofe accom- 
plifhments in a very eminent degree. 
GILBERT STUART, LL. D. was 
born at Edinburgh, in the month of 
November 1745 *. His father, Doctor 
George Stuart, who is fill living at 
Muflelburgh, is a native of Banff, a 
northern diftrit of Scotland. This gen- 
tleman obtained, at an early period of 
life, the friendfhip of Sir Gilbert Ellior, 
through whofe intereft he was advanced 
to the Profefforfhip of the Humanity 
Clafs in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
Here he continued a number of years, 
and his learning and abilities were emie 
nently confpicuous. His fon Gilbert re- 
ceived his grammatical education under 
the care of Mr. Mundel, by whom Mr. 
Bofwell and feveral other literary charac- 
ters were initiated in the fundamental 
principles of literature. He ftudied the 
French and Jtahan languages with Mr. 
Murdoch, the particular friend of his 
father. Duringthe whole courfe of his 
education, he did not evince any acutc~ 
nefs of mind ; but, like many other 
eminent characters, was, in his youth, 
remarkable for dullnefs and an apparent 
want of comprehenfon. His father 
alone was the firt who difcovered the 
ftrength and folidity of his underfanding; 


* Lerd Buchan, fee p. 184, fays 1742. 
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and, in oppefition to the uniform opi- 
nion of his teachers, who were troubled 
with their pupil to a proverb, he pro- 
phefied, that his fon would one day rife 
to confiderable eminence. How far this 
affertion has been realized, the world 
has already determined. 

At the age of fourteen, Gilbert Stuart 
was articled as an attorney with Mr, 
M‘ Kenzie of Delvin. In this fituation 
he continued between four and five 
years; when his inclination leading him 
to the ftudy of hiftory and antiquities, 
he left that profeffion in purfuit of lite- 
rary fame. His application was ardent 
and fuccefsful. It was then his facul- 
ties began to expand, forhe felt and ex- 
prefled that noble emulation of mind 
which is the fource of every excellence. 

By the judicious correctious and 
amendments which he made to Wait’s 
Gofpel Hiftory, his talte was firt dif- 
covered; but from the time he publifhed 
his ** Differtation onthe Conftitution of 
England,” may be dated the commence- 
ment of his reputation as an author. 
This happened in the year 1767. The 
work was read with avidity, and con- 
fidered as an extraordinary performance 
for fo young a man. Encouraged by 
this undertaking, he expreffed a with of 
vifiting London, as the grand mart for 
literary merit; and; in order to render 
him more refpectable, he was prefented 
with the degree of Dottor of Laws. 
His father received the hke honour on 
the fame day. 

Inthe year 1768, hearrived in London. 
‘The character which he had acquiyed was 
tue beft recommendation, confequently he 
found no difficulty in obtaining lucrative 
smployment fromthe heokfellers. He 
formed the refolution of dedicating his 
time entirely to literature as a bufmeds, 
and few ever gave more fatisfaction. 
He fold his ‘ Dificrtation on the Confti- 
tution of England” to Meffrs. Strahan 
and Cadell, who continued to be his Ūre- 
nuous fupporters till Dr. Robertion’s in- 


tereft overturaed thew fiiendihip. Ano- 


ther edition was printed, which was de- 
dicated to Lord Mansticld, who tpoke 
of it in high terms; but, excepting 
empty praife, bellowed through the me- 
dium of a tecondary channel, the author 
.geceived no particular teftimonies of ap- 
“probation. For the fix fubfequent years, 
he, Dr. Langhorne, Mr. Griffiths, and 
a tew other literary characters, held 
the diretion and manezement of the 
““ Monthly Review.’ tris worthy of 
ebfecvation, thar the department of that 
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publication which was configned to Drs 
Stuart had been formerly fuperintended 
by Mr. Jenkinfon, now Lord Hawkel- 
bury, who declined his connection with 
Mr. Griffiths when appointed to an infe- 
rior fituation in the’Treafury. But thts 
happened many years previous to Dr. 
Stuart’s engagement. Lord Hawkefbury’s 
official talents have defervedly procured 
him very honourable places in the State, 
and, confidcring his prefent eminence, it 
may not be amiis to contemplate his pro- 
grefs from obfcurity and indigence to 
power and affluence. 

In 1772, Dry. Adam, rector of the 
High School at Edinburgh, publifhed a 
Latin Grammar, which he intended as 
an improvement of the famous Ruddi- 
man’s Grammar. Ruddiman’s book had 
been univerfally recommended for a feries 
of years, and its principles had been fo 
highly extolled, that it was tranflated 
into moft of the European languages, 
and acknowledged to be the beft and moft 
expeditious method of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue. Dr- Stuart 
faw the abfurdity of Dr. Adam’s at- 
tempt, and was refolved to chaftife the 
arrogance of the pedant. His mind, 
indeed, was actuated by ftronger incite- 
ments. Ruddiman, the beft Latin {cho- 
lar fince the days of the celebrated Bue 
chanan and Dr. Samuel Clarke, was 
nearly related to his father. He felt all 
the operations of family pride and con- 
fequence, and could not remain in filence 
when he faw a plan formed to ftrip Rud- 
diman of all his well-earned bays. To 
pluck one fprig furreptitioufly, bhe looked 
upon as a heinbus fin; but deliberately 
to concert meafures for the total deftruc- 
tion of his fame, was viewed as an act 
of facrilege. Dr. Stuart entered with a 
becoming zeal and alacrity into the de- 
fence of his relation. He attacked Dr. 
Adam with fuch {pirit, ingenuity, and 
fuccefs, in a pamphlet fictitioufly fanc- 
tioned by the name of Buj/bs, that his 
antagonift was obliged to leave him in 
the poffeffion of victory, having been 
forced to confefs, that Dr. Stuart’s know- 
ledge of the Latin language was infinite- 
ly fuperior. Dr. Adam in this attempt 
was contented to follow Ruddiman at an 
humbie diftance. Dazzled by deceptious 
appearances, feduced by that firumpet 
Envy, he wifhed to fhine in borrowed 
feathers. Like many to whom nature 
had denied the vigour of thinking, he 
was determined to be an Author, what- 
ever might be the confequence. To Dr. 
stuart pofterity is indebted fora juft ex- 
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poftion of the fallacy, who precipitated 


the, pragmatic fchoolinafter from his felt- 
created yreatnets- 

Toa man fond of literary purfuits, the 
interruptions and difappointments expe- 
rienced in the metropolis, are more dil- 
agrecable and irkfome than to any other 
individual. Dy. Stuart felt the truth of 
this remark. There are fome men of 
fuch flexible and accommodating difpofi- 
tions, as to refit the allurements of the 
gay, and to refufe the pleafures of fo- 
cicty. Happy are they, who, {purning 
the frivolity and confufion incident to a 
great city, adhere rigidly to a regular 
fyftem. ‘The country, however, is the 
proper place for ftudy and retirement. 
Sanated with the town, the Doctor was 
znxious to return to Scotland, that he 
might indulge himfelf in his favourite 
objects of literature; in confequence of 
which he teft London in the year 1774, 
and began a periodical publication called 

The Edinburgh Magazine and Rce- 
view.” Tt ftood in that country a con- 
fiderable time the teft of criticifin. It 
contained ingenious firictures on the l- 
berty and conftitution of Great Britain, 
and was remarkable fora mafterly enquiry 
into the character of John Knox, the 
Reformer, whofe principles were repro- 
bated in fevere terms. This drew upon 
him the difpleafure of many religious 
enthufiatts ; ae various clerical gentle- 
men denounced war; but the Dotor 
could not be intimidated from fpeaking 
the dictates of an honeft mind, and, in 
defiance of malice and fuperftition, he 
boldly ftood forward as a friend to truth 
and liberty. 

Soon after his return to Scotland, he 
publifhed his ‘* View of Society in Eu- 
rope, in its Rife and Progrefs from 
Rudenefs to Refinement This work 
was highiv commended, and to thofe 
who delight in the calm paths of philo- 
fophy, by inveftigating the manners of 
the times, and the caules of important 
events, an ample fource of information 
is afforded. About this time he reviled 
and publithed ‘* Sullivans LeGures cn 
the Conftitution of England’? with great 
additions aud amendments. His Jauda- 
ble ambition was not fatisfied with the 
reputation which he had acquired. He 
looked around for new objects by which 
he might exercife his mental powers. 
Perceiving into what doubts and per- 
plexities the hiftory of his own country 
had been thrown by the ebortions of the 
hiftoric mufe, and fearing that future 
authors would quote fpurious backs as 
fufiicient authority, he refulved, by ac- 
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tivity and perfeverance, to difcover the 


real ftate of affairs, and unfold the page, 


of truth. The records-of carly periods 
had been obfcurcd by fabulous accounts 
and puerile hypothefes. Malice and en- 
vy, ignorance and fuperftiion, had 
nearly funk jt into endlets darknefs. It 
required a bold and vigorous mind to 
difpel the clouds, and introduce the day. 
There were many men of great ability, 
but few who took any pains to examine 
with minutenefs and accuracy the effen- 
tial documents. Dr. Robertton, whofe ce- 
lebrity had extended coniiderably, had 
propagated certain dangerous doétrines, 
and had wandered into a field. of legal. 
fpeculation, where his weaknefs and 
imperfeCtica were difcerned by Dr. 
Start. ‘Lo detect his fallacious argue 
ments, and to expofe his imbeciliity, Dr. 
Stuart, inthe year 1776, publifthed Ob- 
fervations on the Conftitutional Hiftory 
of Scotland; and fucceeded fo far as to 
make many profelytes among Dr. Ro- 
bertfon’s admirers. Having heard that 
the latter is now preparing an antiwer, 
convinced that his character as a hiftorian 
has fuffered by the doétrine fet forth in 
that performance, we more particularly 
lament the death of Dr. Stuart, as a 
controverly between men of fuch emi- 
nence would have certamiy been pro- 
ductive of much information and mge- 
nuity. We are forry that the Reverend 
gentleman is not actuated by maniier prin- 
ciples than to wage war with the dead. 

We are Boy arrived to a verv intereft- 
ing period of our authors life. The 
vidlory which he had io cafilv obtained 
over his contemporary encouraged him 
to follow up the blow, aad to commence 
new acts of holtility. Reeciving iome 
extraordinary and unaccountable marks 
of enmity from the Reverend gentiemaa 
alluded to, when he was advifed to fand 
a candidate for a aen ia the 
Univeriy of Edinbugh,it was found that 
the lapit of manv vears had not eradica- 
ted than from his memory. “There are 
certain infults of life which it were bet- 
ter to pafs over in fileot contempt, than to 
experience, by oppofition, an accumu- 
lation of grievances. The re€titade of 
this maxim had been admitted. Dr. 
Stuart fuifered his rcientment to i 
in a temporary a} igi but it had 
not entirely fublided. He watched an 
opportunity fer announcing the vin- 
digtive {pirit of bis ychemy. The time 
was now come when he dee ned it 
neceflary aad prudent to appear in age 
Tour; ck Melot, etew afver he 
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publithed his “ Hiftory of the Reforma- 
tonin Scotland,” (which happened in 
the year 1780) he favoured the aes 
with his “ Hiftory of Queen Mary.” 
The former produétion, containing many 
ingenious illuftrations, was read with 
great attention, and by none more than 
the clergy, who were, according to cu 
ftom, divided inf their opinions; but the 
fatter work being a richer and more cu- 
rious fund of literatare, opened a wider 
ficld of fpeculation. Party: prejudices 
had been carried to the greateft extremity, 
and popula~ clamour and private animo- 
fitv had wounded the character of the 
unfortunate Scottith Princefs. Her beauty 
and accomplithments, her affability and 
tendernefs, her unjuft perfution and 
unmerited misfortunes, which in any 
other woman would have perfuaded man- 
kind to have drawn a veil over her im- 
perfections, ferved only as an incitement 
to their malice. Ccnfcious that the beft 
human creature 3s an imperfect being, 
they expofed every inadvertency of con- 
duét, diftorted every feature of hercha- 
rater, and aggravated every circum- 
fiancee When alive, the who was the 
admiration of all Europe, had an hoft of 
enemies among her own fubjefls : when 
fhe was dead, their rancour became fo 
great, that they would not fuffer their 
enmity to be buried with the victim of 
their vengeance. Her principal calum- 
niator was the celebrated Buchanan, 
whofe venal pen had rendered uncom- 
mon fervices to corruption and treachery 
Few pefleffed the ability and fortitude of 
mind neceflary to rbt fuch an able 
writer; and the greater number of fub- 
fegvent hittorians contevted, themfelves 
with the adoption of His fentiments. 
Dr. Robertlon may in fome degree be 
ranked in this clafs. Dr. Stuart met 
him upon this ground, and proved that 
his rival had committed a multiplicity of 
unpardonable blunders. Our author, by 
a train of ingenious difculfions, has 
vindicated the honour of Qucen Mary 
from the afperfions of her cnemies, and 
added many valuable elucidations to the 
annals of the country. This vindication 
will be read with pleafi ure as long as the 
lih langyage is known. 

e returned to London in the year 
&2, and during his lat refidence in 
the metropolis, was chiefly engaged in 
fuperintending periedical works. Be- 
fides the publication’ is already mentioned 
concerned in fevcral others. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Hooke, he was 
entrufted with his manuferipts, from 
Which he collated and wrote the latter 
part of the Roman Hiftory which is 
known by that gentleman’s name. He 
began a tranflation of Tacitus, but never 
finithed it, which is certainly a deferved 
fubject of regret, as there is not 2 good 
tranflation of that author in the Eneglith 
language. He began and conduéted for 
forme tine t The Englith Review ;” and 
afterwards, with the affiftance a an in- 
telligent friend planned and fuperintended 
“ The Political Herald,” a pamphlet en- 
tirely devoted to the intercft of Meflts. 
Fox and Sheridan. 

About ten months ago he was attacked 
with the jaundice, which was followed 
by a dropfy. His phyficians advifed 
him to retire to Hampftcad for the bene- 
fit of the air; but here his difcafe rather 
encreafed than abated. Being perfuaded 
that a voyage to his own country would 
tend to the re-eftablifhment of health, he 
embarked about the end of July for 
Berwick, and arrived there in a very de- 
caved ftate. Wis conititution becoming 
more and more enfeebled, he died on the 
13th of Augutt laft, at his father’s houfe 
in Fifher-row, near Edinburgh, in the 
42d year of his age. 

His friend and companion, Dr. Wil- 
liam Thomfon, the celebrated continu- 
ator of Watfon’s Hiftory of Philip of 
Spain, attended hin during his voyage. 
He met-his difolution with the gr eatett 
ferenity of mind, and the moll perfeét 
refignation. 

Dr. Stuart: poffeffed very eminent 
qualities. In hiftory, politics, and crj- 
ticifm, he difcovered a profundity of 
thought feldom to be met with in the 
productions of his cotemporarics. He 
had an uncommon portion of learning, 
untinGtured with pedantrv, or the affec- 
tation of tranfcendant abilities. Where 
ever he perceived the appearance of ge- 
nius, he was anxious to expand the la- 
tent powers, and bring them forth into 
action. To the young and inexperienced 
who happened te be precipitated into the 
bufy world, few evinced greater pleafure 
in affording them admonition. There 
are fome cynical wretches who with to 
detract from his merits by dwelling on 
his nugatory foibles. Whatever they 
were, they affected himfelf only; and 
perhaps it may with juftice be obferved, 
that he who wrote to pleafe poflerity, 
had a right to live to pleate himfelf. 


The 
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The POLITICAL STATE of the NATION, and of EUROPE, 
XXXIIL 


No. 


EAR L Y in this month, the long- 

“~ promil fed Spanifh treaty made its ap- 
pearance in the form of a mere conven- 
tion, by way of explanation of the 6th 
article of the late treaty of peace, con- 
cerning the cutting and carrying away 
log wood, mahogany, and other unma- 
nufactured productions of the Mofquitos, 
and nothing cHe : not one other article 
of mutual commerce between the Spa- 
niards and us once glanced at. If the 
merchants and mariners concerned in that 
branch are fatished with the contents, 
little is to be expected from us on that 
hitherto much litigated fubject. One 
thing we obferve, that our minifters have 
taken effectual care to prevent all future 
ftrife about the right and title to that 
privilege, by furr rendering up to the Ca- 
tholic King all appearance of any claim 
of right, and accepting the prefent boon 
as the free grace and favour of his Molt 
Catholic Majetty’ s friendfhip towards 
His Britannic Mayjefty and the Britifh 
nation. How long this warm and ge- 
nerous friendihip has fubfifted between 
the two nations and their auguft fove- 
reigns, is eafily deducible from the Ga- 
zettes and public records of both king- 
doms, and the annals of Europe and 
America. How long-lived this new- 
born friendfhip will be, is in the womb 
of time, to be brought forth to public 
view at the good-will and pleafure of his 
Mot Chriftian Majefty, who has the fu- 
preme power of turning the Spanith ca- 
binet which way {oever he pleafes. 
Whenever the Grand Monarch thinks 
proper to call the Spanifh nation to arms 
againft the haughty Iflanders, down goes 
the friendfhip, and all its beneficial ef 
fects; and in a future negociation we 
fhall not have a colour of a claim upon 
the Mofquito thore or the Bay of Hon- 
duras. —Let our logwood- -cutters fee to 
it. 

The London Gazette has announced a 
commercial treaty with France, without 
mentioning one fcrap of the nature or 
tendency of the fame, leaving the whole 
mation to guefs at the contents; confe- 
quently at a lofs to know. whether it is 
a very good thing, or a very bad thing, 
or a thing of nothing, A pretended ab- 
Hract indeed has been bandied about in 
all the morning and gamina papers ; but 
as no man, that we k now of, has vouched 
for the a Abeer of it, or ftaked his 
reputation on its veracity, we take upon 
us to fay, that the man who made the 
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abfira&, cither did not underftand the 
original, or did not mean to convey to 
the inquifitive public an adequate idea of 
the treaty, or the intentions of the 
treaty-makers: confequently we pro- 
nounce it unworthy of our animadver- 
fion or notice; therefore, not having the 
matter in a proper fiate before us, we 
can form no opinion of it for ourfelves, 
much lefs, offer'to our readers any in- 
veftigation of it, as hinted in our lat. 

The Minifter’s new plan of paying the 
national debt, by doubling the national 
expence, has expanded itfelf in this 
month, by the appointment cf an addi- 
tional Ambailador to that already refi- 
dent at the court of Portugal, ‘profefled- 
ly for the puvpole of negociating a com- 
mercial treaty with that kin ygdom:- This 
gentleman may, from his intimate of- 
cial cenneélion with the minifter, be 
confidered in the nature of thofe fpiritual 
Ambafladors fent by the Pope to tem- 
poral princes, on extraordinary and fo- 
lernn cccafions, commonly called legates 
a latere, entvufted with the heart decrets 
of the fovercign pontiff. We are afraid 
the minifer will want three or four Ame 
baffadors-Plenipotentiary, or be obliged 
to go himfelf to foothe, by his perfu- 
five cloquence, the Emprefs of Ruffia 
into a reciprocal beneficial commercial 
treaty with Great Britain. 

If we could have had the honour of 
proffering advice ro ourPremier, it would 
have been to recommend ftrenuoufly 
renewal of the old treaty, or a formation 
of a better new one with Rutha firft; 
with Portugal and our other old friends 
Next in proper turn; and laft of all, to 
attempt, by flow degrees and cautious 
fteps, to negociate a new treaty of friend- 
fhip, commerce, and what they pleafe to 
call it, with our old adveriary, on fuch 
a fair and firm foundation as net to clafh 
or interfere with our engagements with 
the other, powers. But our hardy ad- 
venturous ftatefman takes a bolder Aight, 
quite out of fight of all us plain com:non 
politicians; and we way gaze ouvielves 
blind before we can fee either him or his 
plans, views anddefigns, Oneri a 


know, that che. Rocks, on whig 

minifter values himielf fo wuch, uve 
been gradually f&nking ever Sme the 
French cemmercial treaty was WIL 
here to be figned at Ver'a: JC his 
friends draw their own nfere ror 


this unexpected circunilance, 
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The romour of tranfporting our fe- 
lons to Botany Bay, has been hitherto 
unnoticed in thefe our lucubrations ; 
becaufe the report was but young lat 
month, and at its firt promulgation ap- 
peared to us extremely improbable, con- 
fequentiy unworthy of our animadver- 
fion: the report ftrengthens and gains 
ground in tke publick confidence daily, 
fo as ta lay us under a kind of neceflity 
of faying fomething about it, although, 
for want of authentic information of the 
pian or fcheme, we are much at a Jofs 
what to fay aboutit. According to the 
reprefentation of it im the various news- 
papers (aud we have no other authority ) 
lt appears to us romantick and vifionary, 
and not firi€tlv juft or humane ; a {cheme 
attended with an immenfe immediate ex- 
pence, accompanied with avery remote, 
precarious and undefined profpedl of any 
real, folid’ or permanent benefit redound- 
sme to individuals or the community, 
an retum for that expence of mens’ lives, 
money andthe neceifaries of life which 
matt mevitably take place in the Arf ex- 
periaent. “The real fcheme when de- 
veloped by authority may allumea very 
different afpect, concerning which we 
referve to ourfelves a right of giving a 

“d@iferent opimion. In the mean time, we 
think miniftry would aét very impru- 
“dentiv in puting fuch an expentive, 
.perftaps dangerous, enterprize in exccu- 
row without the approbation of Parlia- 
ment; untefs they think thofe times are 
patt, never ta returmagain, when Parlia- 
ment would have called minifters to a 
fevere account for fuch an expenditure 
of publick money on their own autho- 
mty. 

Notwithftanding the multiplicity of 
butneds our news-papers have prepared 
for the confideration of the legiflature, 
the minifiry feem to bein no hurry to 
make a beguming of the arduous work 
before thenr—Iu all probability the fef- 
fon will not commence before the latter 
end of January, which will occafion a 
feasting time of jt under the influence 
af the mid-fummer folitice, perhaps far- 

ther an towards Autumn, to finifh all the 
principal bufinefs of the nation in very 
thin houfes. 
L Of licland we have little to fay more 
than in our fat ftatement of affairs there ; 
oly the conduct of the Right-bovs has 
been morc moderate, or the accounts 
of their proceedings lefs exaggerated 
this month than m fome preceding. 
The political form which has raged 
for a cenfideyablo time in Holland frems 
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to have abated a little of its fury, by the 
intervention of the mediatorial offices 
of fome of the pacific provinces between 
the contending quarrelfome provinces, 
What efect this friendly interference will 
have ultimately we ‘cannot feller it 
throws, however, a momentary calm 
over the States, which may be productive 
of happy confequences, if fome of the. 
leaders of the parties are not madly bent 
on their country’sruin. We cannot but 
admire the “AddrefS of the States of 
Friefland to the States of Holland on 
that fubjeét, as the beft piece of pen- 
manihip we have yet feen come from 


Tolland fince the commencement of 
thefe troubles. May it have the defired 
effect ! 


The other Powers of Europe feem all 
to wait with anxious expectation the rer 
fult of thofe internal Dutch broils, uns 
willing to embark inany other enterprize 
until the event is known, or until fome 
foreign power fhall join one fide or 
the other. Let who will meddle or who 
will tand fill, we renew and continue 
our fervent wifhes that this nation may 
not be involved in the domettic quar- 
rel, for various obvious reafons too co- 
pious to be enumerated in this place. 

The Grand Admiral of Turkey has 
not put his fleet in motion for nothing : 
his rapid and fudden conqueft of the 
kingdom of Algvpt has acquired him 
high reputation, and raifed the drooping 
fpirits of all true Muffulinen; an excel- 
lent preparation for and introduction to 
his future intended operations on the 
Black Sea or elfewhere. 

The cabinets of the two Empires of 
Germany and Ruffia have employment 
enough to look two different ways at 
once,—to watch the motions, views and 
defigns of the Porte, and alfo the pub- 
lic aétions of the Dutch, as well as the 
fecret fprings which put them in motion. 
There two different profpeéts on both 
fides of them may help to keep them 
both quiet for a time, whatever the fu: 
ture event may be. We cannot believe 
the Emperor would make a handle of 
fuch a trivial incident as the irregularity 
of a few drunken foldiers at an alehoufe 
on the borders of his dominions, to brew 
up a frefa quarrel with the States Gee 
neral in their prefent embroiled fate, 
Nor can we readily believe that any of the 
United Provinces would at this time re- 
new the difpute with the Emperor about 
the navigation of the Scheldt; but that 
mui be left te ume to difcover. 
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No. IX. 


The CRITICAL CLUB—-——A PROFOUND GRECIAN 


T HAVE often thought that Criticifm 
i carelefly thrown out in literary con- 
verfations during the hours of convivi- 
ality, had fome advantages over the 
elaborate and generally more accurate 
difquifitions which challenge our atten- 
tion in print. Except when the critic is 
naturally opinionated and petulant, as is 
often the cafe, the printed eflay favours 
more of the infipidity of caution than 
the extempore volleys of fudden emotion, 
when we are ftruck with the beauties or 
blemifhes of an author; and the freedom 
and fpirit with which the latter are 
ufually given, conftitute no fimall part 
of their fuperior merit. Many gentle- 
men, for that reafon, take memoran- 
dums of particular converfations at which 
they have been prefent; and if no other 
advantage may be allowed tothe practice, 
one benefit may certainly accrue from 
fuch notes; they may amufe a folitary 
hour either of ficknefs, or of reluctance 
to company, by recalling to our minds 
in a forcible manner former evenings 
and abfent friends, when the hours paf- 
fed in agreeable converfation, good-hu- 
mour and pleafantry, feafoned at times 
with literary difquifition and laughing 
fatire. My lat memorandum was com- 
mitted to paper (See our Magazine for 
April lafi} on thefe ideas, and I now fit 
down to extend it by noting fome parti- 
culars that occurred at the next meeting 
of our club, in confequence of Tom 
Triplets triumph over Diftich on the 
former evening. Dick Diftich had this 
night been the firft man at the club, and 
had brought with him a ftianger of a 
grave and moft confequential deportment. 
His age feemed a little under fixty, but 
though pale he feemed of a robuit con- 
titution, and was above.the middle fta- 
ture, and of no fimallcorpulence. His 
brows were remarkablyheavy, and kept 
exadt fymmetry with his fquat nofe and 
thick lips, the under one of which it 
feemed as difficulr for him to keep in 
contact with the other whem he fat flent, 
as it was to move his milk-and-water- 
coloured eyes in their fentry boxes, 
which when he brought to pafs, only 
feowled contempt and difdain on fuch as 
dared to difpute his opinions. This 
gentleman, who was drefled in the half- 
Worn-out habit of a country clergyman, 
Was introduced to us by Dick Diftich as 
VoL. xX- 


the moft profound Greek Scholar of the 
age, and Dick with a very ferious coun- 
tenance adyifed Tom Triplet in a whif- 
per loud enough to be heard by all the 
company, to take care how he talked of 
Greek, and prefumed to find the fmalleft 
blemith in Homer, before to great a judge 
and icholar as Dr. Omicron, who was 
now prefent? I refpect you, fays Dick, 
for a good-natured fellow, but do nor 
fwim out of your depth, and-abufe Ho 

mer as vou did at our laft meeting; for 
if you do, what a humbling will you get t 
I really tremble for your hanging your- 
felf in your garters before to-morrow- 
morning, Tom thanked him with a dry 


-fmile, but caft a jealous and embarraffed 


eye on the Greek Goliah, an eye that at 
once difcovered the defire and dread of 
grappling with fuch a champion. The 
whole company indeed /é/t over-awed, 
as an American would fay, in the re- 
doubted prefence of our profound Gre- 
cian, and the evening paffed dully enough 
till ic grew rather late, no one caring to 
venture either opinion or obfervation; 
and our great Oracle himfelf preferved 
a fupercilious filence, till the fumes of 
{ome good punch began to enliven him, 
which beverage he faid he preferred to 
wine, becaufe he faid it refembled in its 
acid the antient wines of Greece, which 
infpired Homer, Pindar, Socrates and 
Plato, Epaminondas, and the whole 
groupe of thofe immortal and never to 
be rivalled names of literary and warlike 
heroes. From the antient culture of the 
vine, the lofs of which, he faid, could 
never be recovered, he came tothe Gre- 
cian literature, the pronunciation of 
which he faid was alfo loft, but he 
hoped not irretrievably. He then roundly 
afferted that it was in his power to reftore 
the true pronunciation of Homer and 
Plato, and taking an Euripides out of 
his pocket he read fome patlages in his 
reftored manner; but finding that it 
founded as an unknown language to us, 
he clofed the book, and addreffing Tom 
Triplet, “ Young Man,” fays he, “L 
have reafon to believe, that from the 
want of a proper attention to Greek li- 
terature you have been led to fuppoje 
that Homer in fome inftamces was to 
blame, when in truth the only fault lay 
in your own want of difcernment, anti 
ignorance of the beauties ef the Grek 
li modes 
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modes of expreffion. You obicéled to 
Homer, I am informed’ by my learned 
friend Mr. Diftich, that the flight of 
Hector round the walls of Troy when 
purfued by Achilles was unnatural; but 
you wholly forget the machinery of the 
Jhiad)and Odyiley, where every thing is 
done by the intervention of the Gods. 
In the Odyficy, Ulyffes is defcribed as 
partly bald. and. grey-headed, but Mi- 
nerva makes new curls of buthy auburn 
{pring up on his temples in a minute. 
Now Apollo is the God that proteéts 
Hector, and Apollo, no doubt, muft 
be fuppofed to keep Heétor in breach 
while he makes this fupernatura] flight 
from the fury of the revenger of Patro- 
clus. And Homer’s fuppreifion of any 
mention of Apollo in this inftance, 
Jeaving it to the readev’s imagination to 
fuppoje fo, is one of the greatefi beau- 
ties and choiceft arcana of the Iliad. 
But this our age is fadly degenerated, 
and except a very few, fuch as Lord 
M do, and I might add myfelf, the 
true underftanding and genuine relith of 
the Greek is totally loft. And one 
great reafon of this, deplorable declen- 
fion is the prepoiterous labour which 
fome people have taken to render the 
acquirement of anticut languages much 
lefs. difficult than it was in ovr celebra- 
ted fchools a century or two ago. We 
have now Greck Grammars in Engli, 
as if it hadnot been enough to vive the 
explanatory part in Latin, which in 
reality was a ftep towards that barba- 
rif which now prevails; for I would 
have even the inftructions in a Chinefe 
Grammar to be given in no language but 
Chinefe, by which means the learner 
would „have every thing more forcibly 
impreffed upon bis memory. It was a 
piese of great wifdom in our anceliors, 
that when our parith-officers made their 
Eafter proceflions to afcertain their boun= 
daries, the {choolboys fhouid receive a 
good fogeme at the different marks at 
the various limits of their paruhes, in 
confequente of which they would never 
forget them. The fame will hold good 
with the acquirement of any language, 
The more trouble and difficulty, the bet- 
ter the remembrance. And had your 
fchoolmafier,‘Mr. Triplet, given you a 
fatind fogging for’ évery blemith you 
foúñd in Homer and fet you a fevere 
penance till you had found out both the 
atang, beauty, of the fuppoféd fault, 
vou might have’beei us great a critic as 
Nee —do. of Mye Lun algse alas, 
Lat a perverfion of your acumen have 
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you unhappily fallen into !—-Indeed, I 
pity and lament your misfortune. But 
IThope you are ftill recoverable. And 
now, Sir, to fhew you the extreme 
nicety of the Greck language, 1 beg you 
to pay attention to the following remarks, 
which I committed to paper this very 
morning. And as I cannot bear that 
Greek fhould be commented upon in 
fuch a Teutonic, Sclavonic, mongrel 
and barbaric tongue as Englifh, I have 
made my remarks in Latin, according to 
the practice of Wormius, Voilius, Sca- 
liger, and all the great men of the two 
laf centuries : but I will explain as I go 
along, for the benefit of the company.” 

Thus faying, Dr. Omicron very grave- 
ly fpoke, and read as follows : 

“* Obferve now, Gentlemen, what 
nicety it requires to uaderftand Homer 
perfeGily. Ihave noted fome thoufands 
of inftances that exemplify my affer- 
tion. Let one fufice at prefent. The 
728th verfe of Ilad N. runs thus, 

Taverne nad xan eQerers Gepridjneracs 

awy ; : 
Idcirco fimul confilio vin te feire plus 
quam alios? ubi MS. Baroccianus wepe 
éuever. And Euftathius acknowledges 
two different readings, aepséujeven AAD, 
 @epridevat, Scholiaftes tamen Tegi- 
faenor. IIsproows eiotvas. And Homer 
himfelf confirms it, Odyff. T. 244. 

—— EW Eb mepiorde Oinces Hot Opdvev AAW 
which Euitathius moft excellently ex- 
plains gros wepisooreporrar Aun [ fupra 
alios | Olucslog Est us} Ochr. For ehoévee 
nagin Terence is egua nofcere. Adelph. 
IA c EES ; À 

lam maximg vos ÆJUO animo equa 

nofcere 

Oportet 
where «qua nofcere is cequos efe. 
Qdyff. T. 286. 

“Ns mép zipu moik aradin dye 

Sporwy 

OW Ovo re dpm - 
on which Euftathius remarks, “Or zepo 
danla apuma emaor 0 éO “Odvocens 
tate “emas, Infomuch as wg xépdec 
oid “Odvocers may be rendered Uly/fes 
tam afiutus eff. And Hefiod may be 
added, zz Ergis, V. s4- 

$6 YouoreTiovion 

Here our learned Grecian, with-great 
indignation, ftopped fhort ; for the eonr- 
pany, tired with his Greek, had divided 
into five or fix diferent séfe-d-téte par- 


sies, fome of them laughing too loud to 
fail 


Thus 
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fail of giving offence to Dr. Omicron’s 
gravity ; who, bouncing from ‘his feat, 
faid with great chagrin, that he was juftly 
punifhed for his neg leet of our Saviour’s 
precept, and repeating the: facred | text, 

Mh dore rò aylov Tos uvet, pna? Ba- 
Ayre 1 ias uaæglapilas ù bpi Epona sey Tey xei- 
eaka parole zaraąaralycwcuy auras čv TORG 
Wooly eVvTwv xat spapébles Pugwow ipige 
Matt. ch..vil. ver-.6. 

The learned Doétor left the room, 
and to all our furprife was cordially ac- 
companied by Tom Triplet. About 
half an hour after Tom returned, and 
told us, he hoped he had gained the 
Doctor’s good-will; that he had brought 
an old nurfe’s carol, printed in black 
letter, on purpofe to perfuade the doétor 
that it was tranflated from a Greek Idyl 
by William Caxton, the learned father 
of the late 
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of Englifh printers; that he had hewn 
it to him with his own critical conjec= 
tures; that the good doćtor had with 
great plcafure promifed his opinion upon 
it; and that notwithftanding the choler 
he had expreffed, we, fhould certainly 
{ce him again on the next club evening, 

Our Corrcfpondent who favours us 
with the chove onferves, that before his 
friend Leo went to the Weft- Indies, where 
be is now a phyfician (See our Magazine 
for May 1785), Jome of the Edinburgh 
philofophers had afferted, that to attain 
the proper tho ledet of ancient Aanguages 
the filucdy of them ought to be made as 
diferent as poffible. And the whole o 
the above is evidently a fatire on thoft 
fous of dullne fs who pretend to relifh nos 
‘thing but Greek, and of which in reality 
they have no tafe. 


JONAS HANW AY; Eğ. 


(Continued from Page 110.) 


È 1756, Mr. Hanway printed ¢ A Jour- 
“ nalof Eight Days Journey from Portf- 
mouth to Kington upon ‘Thames, 

e thro’ Southamp ton, Wilthhire,ecc. with 

& Miicellancous T houghts, moral and 

“ religious; in a Series of fixty-four 

« Leners, addrefiid to two Ladies of the 

* Party. Towhich is added, an Effay 

** on ‘Fea, confidered as pernicious to 

“ Health, obitruéting Induitry, and im- 

** poverifhing the Nation: With an Ac- 

“ count of its Growth and griat Con 

* fumption in thele Kingdoms. With fe- 

“ veral political Refleétions and T houghts 

& on Public Love, in twe enty-five Let- 

e ters to the fame Ladies,” 4to. 17565 

which was afterwards reprinted in 2 vols. 

8vo.1757. His ftriétures on Tea in this 
work occafioned him to fall under the 
reproof of Dr. Johnfon, whofe very fevere 

reply to him we have already ppelervag m 

eur ‘Magazine of January 1735, page 17, 

and towhich, we xefer our readers. 


At this junéture Great Britain was on. 


the eve of a war with France, the event 
of which was very impor tant to the nation 
at large, and required every effort of pa- 

triotifin and prudence to ward off the im- 
pending danger. {n this year Mr. Han- 
way publifhed “* Thoughts on the Duty 
“ of a good Citizen with Regard to War 
Mamed Invafion, in a Letter from a Cid- 
** zen to his Friend,” S8vo. About the 


pin, which was matured and made per- 
tect by the affiduity of Mr. Hanway, for 
providing the navy avith failors, by fur- 
nifhing poor children with neceffaries to 
equip i them for the fervice of their ' country. 
The fuccefs and propriety of this fcheme 
foon became Sag m Mr. Hanway 
wrote and publithed three pamphlets on 
this occafion : theoneentitled, “¢ A Let- 


'¢¢ ter from a Member of the ‘Mavi ine Sc- 


“ ciety 3°’ another, ** Motives for the Ef- 
“¢ tabliihment of the Marine Society ;” 
and a third, ‘* Three Lettersonthe Plan. 
On the 7th of May, 1757, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Treafurer of the Society, accompa. 
panied by Mr. Hanway, waited on the 
King, and prefented his Majefty with the. 
two former traéts. On this occation the 
Society: received go from the King, 
4001. from the Prince of Wales, and 
zool, trom the ew Dowager. This 
excelient Inftitution through life was the 
favourite object of: Mr. Hanway’ § care, 
and centinued to fourith under his aufp:ces 
greatly to the advantage of the community. 
The next year he became an advocate 
for another charitable Inftitution, which 
derived confiderable emolument from-his 
patronage of it. This was the Magdalen 
Charity, andto afi lt ithe publithed T 
f¢ Letter to Robert Dingley; Eiq. being a 
“ Propofal for the Relief and Employ- 
“ ment of triendlefs Girls and repenting 


fame time, feveral gentlemen formed a &¢ Proiticates,”” 4to. He alfo printed 
# . Give not that which is holy unto the:dogs, Daws cafi yonr pear ls before 

fuvine le ji they trample them under their feety and tura again Gai drent you. 

r ore ae, other 
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ether fmall performances on the fame fub- 
je&. In 1759, he wrote “ Reafons for 
s an Augmentation of at leait Twelve 
ss Thoufand Mariners, to be employed 
«& in the Merchants Service and Coafting 
«a Trade, in thirty-three Letters to Charles 
« Gray, Efq. of Colchefter,” 4to. The 

ext year he publithed feveral perfor- 
mances: viz. x. “ A candid hutorical 
‘¢ Account of the Hetp‘tal for the Re- 
‘¢ ception of expofed and deferted young 
« Children; reprefenting the prefent 
s Plan of it as productive of many Evils, 
s¢ and not adapted to the Genius and 
e Happinefs of this Nation,” 8vo. ; 
which being anfwered by an anonymous 
Letter from Halifax, in “ Candid Re- 
« marks,” $vo. 1760, Mr. Hanway re- 
plied to it, and the Remarker rejoined. 
2. “ An Account of the Society for the 
s Enccuragement of the Britifi Troops 
«© in Germany and Norih America, &c.” 
Svo.. 3. “ Eight Letters to Duke 
$6 of , on the Cuftom cf Vailc-giving 
«& in England,” 8vo. 4. ‘¢ The Senti- 
“ ments and Advice of ‘Thomas True- 
“man, a virtuous and underitanding 
« Footman, in a Letter to his Brother 
© Jonathan, fetting forth the Cultom of 
© Vails-giving ina candid and moft inte- 
t refting Point of View, with Regard to 
*¢ the private and public Happinels which 
“© depends on this Praétice,” 8vo. In 
1761, he produced *« Refleétions, Effays, 
** and Meditations on Life and Religion ; 
& with a Collection of Proverbs, and 
& twenty-cignt Letters written ocvafional - 
& ly on feveral Subjects,” in 2 vols. 8vo, 

On the 17th of July, 1762, he was 
appointed a Commiffioner of the Vitual- 
ling-Office, a poft which he held above 
twenty-one years. In this year he pub- 
lifhed “ Serious Confiderations on the 
s Salutary Defign of the A& of Parlia- 
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ment for a regular uniform Regifter of 
‘¢ the Parish Poor Infants in all the Pa- 
« rifhes within the Bills of Mortality, im 
e two Letters addreffed to a Churchwar- 
“ den,” 8vo. In 1763, he produced a 
very ufeful compilation, called, “ The 
« Seaman’s faithful Companion; being 
« religious and prudential Advice to Sea- 
*¢ Officers, Matters in the Merchants Ser- 
vice, their Apprentices, and Seamen 
« in general, &c.” r2mo.; and in 1766 
again dirc€ted his attention to the Infant 
Poor, in “ Anearneit Appeal for Mercy 
& to the Children of the Poor, particu- 
e Jarly thofe belonging to the Parithes 
« within the Bills of Mortality, appointed 
“ by an A&t of Parliament to be regif- 
“ tered; being a general Reference to the 
« d-ferving Conduét of fome Parifh Ofi- 
& cers, and the pernicious Effects of the 
“© Ignorance and ill-judged Parfimony of 
€ Others, to. In the next year he 
colleted from the Newfpapers, where 
they originally appeared, ‘ Letters on the 
« Importance of the rifing Generation of 
« the labouring Part of our Fellow-Sub- 
“ jets; being an Account of the mife- 
« rable State of the Infant Parifh Poor ; 
«c the great Ufefulnefs of the Hofpital for 
** exposed and deferted Children, pro- 
« perly reftricted ; the Obligations of pa- 
“© yochial Officers ; and an Hiftorical De- 
“ tail of the whole Mortality of London 
‘and Weltminiter, from 1592 to this 
Time,” in 2 Vols. 8vo. 5 and allo pub- 
\ithed ‘* Letters to the Guardians of 
« the Infant Poor to be appointed by 
« the Act af lait Seffion of Parliament ; 
«© aifoto the Governors and Overfeers of 
“ the Parith Pocr, recommending Con- 
“« cord, Frugality, Cleanlineis, and In- 
“© dultry,”? Rvo. 

(To be continued.) 
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The following Performance is by a Writer of fo much Eminence in the Literary World, 
and is given to the Publick in a Work fo little likely to travel beyond the narrow 
Circuit of one of the Provinces, that it cannot fail to be acceptable to our Readers. 
As Mr. Walpole fays of Mr. Gray, we may fay of the prefent Author, ¢* The Par- 
naffian flame, which had prophefied from the mouth of the Bards, could condefcend 


to be a Compiler.” 


An HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ESSAY on CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


[From the Rev, Mr. Masox’s “ Collection of Anthems,” lately publifhed. ] 


AT the time of the Reformation Cathedral 

Mufic was extremely intricate. Ab- 
ftrufe harmonical proportions, which had 
neither common fenfe nor, in this cafe a bet- 
ter julge, the approbation of the common 
evr for their fuppoit, were univerfally and 
diligently ftudied, Hence arofe a-mukifari- 


ous contexture of parts, a total difregard of 
fimple melody, and, in confequence, a neg- 
let even of iyllabic diftmetion; infomu.h 
that notes originally fet to any words, in any 
language, might readily be adapted to ditfer. 
ent words in that or any other; being alo 
toially inexpreflive of fentiment, they were 

as 
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as well, or rather as ill, calculated to anfwer 


the purpofes of praife as of penitence, of 
forrow as of joy. Accordingly, we find 
that the thirty-two Commiflioners who 
were appointed to reform the Ecclefiaftical 
Law inthe time of Henry VIII. and who 
executed their Commiftion in the days of his 
fon Edward VI. juftly condemned this fpe- 
cies of finging, as caufing confufion in the 
audience, and rendering the very language it 
was meant to exprefs unintelligible *. 

This intricate, or, as it was then termed, 
curious mufic had, it feems, 2t this time, 
taken poffetlion of the whole Church Ser- 
vice; it not only was joined to the pfalmo- 
dical and fupplicatory part, but even with 
thofe few fragments of Scripture which 
were felected from the New Teftament, and 
admitted into the Liturgy under the title of 
Epiftle and Gofpel ; thefe were all fung, not 
merely in fimple intonation or chavnt, but 
in this mode of figurate defcant, in which 
the various voices following one another, 
according to the rules of an elaborate Canon, 
were perpetually repeating different words 
at the {ame time. Owe example of this kind 
may iuffice, and a more ridiculous one can 
hardly be couceived. The genealogy in the 
fir chapter of St. Matthew’s Gotpel, was 
thus fet to mufic: while the Bafs was 
holding forth the exiftence of Abraham, the 
Tenor, in defiance of nature and chronology, 
was begetting aac; the Counter-Tenor, 
begetting Jacob; and the Treble, begetting 
Jofeph and all his brethren. 

Ic does not appear that King Henry VIIM. 
did any thing towards reforming thefe ab- 
fardities ; and indeed be could not have done 
it without facrificing a part of his own 
fcience, which we may fuppofe he held va- 
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luable + ; for he was himfelf a compofer 
in this mode, as an Anthem left behind him 
fufficiently proves ; which as Dr. Boyce chofe 
to give it in complete fcore, as the firft piece 
in his Cathedral Mufic, is placed alfo the firft 
in this colle€tion ; yet it is fo devoid, not on- 
ly of fyllabic, but metrical diftinétion, that 
the fkilful editor of that fcore feems not to 
have difcovered that it was metre; for he 
has printed the firft line, O God, the maker of 
ail things, which deftroys the fubfequent 
rhyme, I fhrewdly fufpect thar King Henry 
was the author of the words as well as the 
mufic, for they certainly are very Royal 
Poetry. 

In the reign of his fon Edward VI. 
John Marbeck, an Organit of Windfor, 
noted the new Liturgy in Enelifh, and his 
notes were printed in the year rsso fz it is 
not, however, clear that in the fhort reign 
of that King, his mufc was univerfally efta- 
blifhed in our Cathedrals, or had the royal 
fanction. However this be, the Service 
which Thomas Tallis compofed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth §, was fo very fimilar 
to Marbeck’s, with refpeét to its plan, 
that Dr, Boyce was certainly in an error 
when he gave to Tallis the merit of being 
the firt compofer of the mufical part of 
Divine Service in the Englifh language jf. 

One thing is very remarkable in thefe two 
compofitions, that thofe parts or verficles 
which are meant to be pronounced “by the 
Prieft ia a Kind of chaunt that frequently 
varies very little from a monotony, are yet 
fyliabically diflinguifhed by notes of differ- 
ent mufical duration; and this with fuch ex- 
actitude, that if we confider them merely 
as marks of the length of fyllables, and of 
due paufes, without any reference whatever 


* The words are, ‘* Itaque vibratam illam et operofam muficam que fevrata dicitur 
auferri placet, quæ fic in multitudinis auribus tumultuatur ut fæpe linguam non poflit ipfana 
loquentem intelligere.” I was fome time at a lofs to find oat what was the meaning of the 
epithet vibratam in this paflage, but the verb tumultuatur feems to explain it; for when we 
confider that this mufic was conftantly chorel, it was neceflary each performer fhould, in 
order to do juflice to his part, make it audible ; hence each voice, firuggling with the relr 
for audibility, the refult was mere noife. I would therefore tranilate it naijy mfc, whicls 
chorufes, as commonly performed, continue to be at this day. The epithet operofiz clearly 
means difficult to be learned, which this mufic certainly was, and withal not worth the pains 
of learning. See Ref. Leg. Ecclef. c. 5. 

+ Luther, in like manner, retained sit fpecies of mufic which we call C 
caufe he was himfelf an adept in the fcience, and very fund of ir 
Menfalia, cap. Ixviii. 
common pfalmody. 


+ 


+ Is is to be found in Sir John Hawkins’s Filing of Mufic, vol. IH. p. 470, who has 
alfo given many curious anecdotes of this fingular perfon. 

§ In the intervening reign of Qaeen Mary, all the old Popifh Miffits and Liturgies were 
reprinted at confiderable coft, and their ufe ordained. The inftance 1 have given of a gofpel 
fet to mufic, is taken from a Breviary or Miffal printed in her reign, and full preferved in 
the Library of York. 


|| See his fucciugt account of mufical See prefixed to the firft volume of his Cathe. 
dial Music. 


atbedral, be- 


See Luther's Colloquia 
Calvin, who was on no mufician, rejected it, and adopted 


tc 
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to mufic, they may ftillbe looked upon as 
good guides to a Speaker, or reciter of thote 
parts of the fervice. In the refnonfes alfo; 
which are noted for various voices, this fyl- 
labic diftinétion is fufficiently attended to: 
but in the Te Dew and other bymns, where 
fomewhat more than intonation or chaunt is. 
introduced, it is greatly if not entirely difre- 
garde. Figurate defcant here begins to take 
place; which, if not fo intricate and curious 
as it was in the Popifh Liturgy, is yet too 
much fo to convey to the hearer the words 
with fafficient dittinduefs, for him to go 
eafily along with the choral performers, and 
comprehend what fentence they are finging : 
a defeét which, as it certainly arifes from the 
{pecies of mufic there employed, ought to 
have been remedied by one which was united 
more clofely with fyHables and their accents. 
Yet the remedy for thisis Rill to feek; for 
the numerous compvlers who fucceeded Tal- 
lis, in fetting the fame parts of the Liturgy, 
rather increafed than dimiivifhed this indi- 
ftinétion of the words, by introducing more 
elaborate harmoniss, and by making the 
fenfe, in contequence, fil more fubfervient 
to the found ; and the later compofers, tho’ 
more intelligible than their predeceffers, 
have not yet had the courage to fimplify their 
mufic, fo as to make it perfectly antwer its 
purnaie. 

Tha: mufical founds, when applied to ex- 
prefé words, ould have this ill effet, does 
not certainly arife from the intrinfic nature 
of thofe founds, we have manuy reafous for 
concluding. Lite as we know of the an- 
cient Greek and Raman Mufic, we may yet 
be certain, from the concurrent voice of all 
antiquity, that it highly afiitted the fenfe, 
and. marked the meature fo precifely, that 
without its aid the higher fpecies of poetry 
were found defedétive s We know too that 
our own fimple melodies, when they are 
really imple, and net broke into too many 
divifions of notes, never induce any degree 
of obfcunty. Our harmony alio, when it 
proceeds equably and regular ly, is generally 
as witeligibie.as a chorus would be when 
perferzasd in anion; and when it is other- 
wife, the defcet arifes rather from the inar- 
ticuiare manner of the performer than from 
the fpecies of compotion. It is, therefore, 
only the ee ed art, which combines a 
§Maricty of ports in various intricate man- 
ners, and g yes S the different voices that 
perform thofe parts different words to ex- 
prefs ai the fame time, which occafiuns this 
coniufion ; a confajon which  conftantly 
perpleses the common ear, and which the 
molt practifed in har mony cannot always 
eafily develope. 

‘s Poems, vol. I. 


* See a me on 
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The difregard of melodious air was ane- 
ceffary confequence of this affeClation of 
harmonical fcience, juft as at the fame time 
plain end folid reafoning gave place. to me- 
taphyfi al fubtilties, among the learned: for 
I zm fpeaking of an age when every thing 
was fcholaftic ; when there were Schoolmen 
in Mufic as well as in Letters; and when, 
if learning had its: Aquinas and Smiglefius, 
mufic had its Matter Giles and its Dr. Bull, 
who could fplit the feven notes of mufic into 
as many divifions as the cthers could {plit 
the ten Categories of Ariftotle. A defcant of 
thirtie-eight proportions of fondry kind was 
the wonderful work of Maitre Giles; but 
Dr. Bull could produce to the aftonifhed 
reader (not hearer, for the hearer would 
know nothing of the matter) a piece of 
harmony of full forty parts. I thould not 
have taken pains to put down this nenfenfe, 
were not an abfurd multiplication of more 
than four parts even {till affected by pro- 
feffed harmonitis. 

But before I proceed further, I would 
wifh to premife, that whatever I fay criti- 
cally on this fubjeét, Inmean to confine not 
only to vocal miutficy but to that particular 
fpecies employed in our Cathedral Service, 
The title of this Efiay might perhaps fuffici- 
ently denote this: but as I fhall frequently 
ufe the general term mufic, without any 
epithet of difcrimination, I think it right 
here to explain my precife meaning, and 
alfo to intimete that it is the defeét of intel- 
ligibilicy that I mean chiefly to lay to its 
charge ; a defect which, if it did not really 
fubfift, would give, as L have hinted in the 
Advertilement, uo occafion to fupply the 
sensei ws vos an Anthem-Book, as the 
ear would not then require the affiftance of 
the eye, in order to be convinced (as a good 
Frotettant ought) that what was tung was 
not fung in an unknown tongue, 

And I chufe to explain my meaning thus 
particularly, becaufe Lam well aware thit 
many profound Harmonifts may be difguf- 
ted at what 1 have alveady advanced, and 
think their craft in danger, when I feem to 
attack the very citadel of mufic. But I mean 
no fuch thing; I mean only to refrain them 
to a more wple kind of harmony when 
they compote for the fervice of the Church. 5 
In their Catches, their Glees, and their fe- 
cular Canous, I leave them the free ufe of 
this complicated fcience: I only with them 
to be more fparing of it when employed for 
the purpofe ef divine public worthip, 

Neither is my opinion a novel one: Dr, 
Tudway, a [chovi-feilow of Purcel, Or- 
ganift extraordinary to Queen Anse, and 
confequeatly a compofer. by profeilion, had 


p- FQ. laf edition in fmall octavo. 


the 
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the boldnefs todeclare, ‘f that the practice 
of fugueing ia vocal mufic obfcured: the 
fenfe.’ Sir Joho Hawkins (from whom I 
take this and many more of my pawe) 
deems this a “ fingular opinion, becaufe 

is contradicted (as I own itis) by the beft 
mafters ;” and adds, “ this ob{curity is either 
the cafe or not, as the point is managed *.” 
But till this laborious compiler tells us how 
to manage the point, I fhall be apt to think 
Dr. Tudway in the right; and r:.aer fup- 
pofe that the mediocrity of genius which 
Sir Jolin imputes to him (I know not whether 
truly or faifely, being but little AT 
with his compofitions) arofe rather fro 
fome defect of original faculty than came 
this fingularity of opinion. But be this as it 
may, Ihave a much greater authority on my 
fide than Dr. Tudway’s, and this is no lefs 
than that of the celebrated Benedetto Mar- 
cello, who though, in fubferviency to cuf- 
tom, he has fet fome of his Pfaims in a har- 
mony of many parts, yet owns, “that this 
kind of compofition, which is rather to be 
called an ingenious kind of counterpoint than 
any other, is more likely to pleafe the learned 
reader who perufes Jt than the ordinary 
hearer, as well from “the use te conflict 
of fugues and imitations, as from the multi- 
plicity of mixed conionances which accom- 
pany them ia order to complete and form 
the chorus + ;” therefore, when the fubject 
Fequires that the words and fentiments fhould 
be clearly and properly exprefied, we find 
the mufic of this great mafter for the moft 
part compofed for no more than two voices ; 
and when he wifhes to be more peculiarly 
pathetic (as in his Miferere} for only one, 
On his authority, furely, I may fafely reft 
the merits of the caufe, and fhaill proceed to 
adduce a few more anecdotes taken from this 
writer’s exhauftlefs {tore, to prove, that the 
earlier matters had not the leatt idea of what 
we now call Vocal “Expreffion ; and that 
thofe who fucceeded them were too much 
mifled by the affectation. of mufical {cjence 
duly to attend to it. 

- The firt Anthem fet to Englith words, 
after the Reformation, I believe was that of 
Dr. Tye, beginning, Z will exalt thee, This 
compofer was mufical preceptor to Edward 
VI. who alfo for his pupil’s ufe fet the firft 
fourteen chapters of the Acts of the Apoftles, 
having firft tranflated them into’ very con- 
{cientious poefy ; for he fays of his work, in 
his dedication to his Royal difciple, 

Unto the text I do not ad, 
Nor nothynge take awaye; 

And though my ftyle be grofs and bad, 
The truth perceyve you maye. 


ny See his Hiftory of Mufic, vol. V. p. 92, 
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His moral motive for doing it is alfo delivered ` 


in a fubfequent {tanza : 
That fuch good things vour grace may 
move, 
Your lute, when ye affaye, 
Inftede of fongs of wanton love, 
Thefe {tories then to playe. 
Yet, after all, his good fenfe may be called 
in queftion for thinking biforical narrative a 
proper fpecies either to be converted into 
literal verfe, or fet in regular canon. He 
had, however, fome authority to fupport 
him, for it feemsthe “boke of Kings,’ 
as well as the “ boke of Pfalms,” (as 
he tells us) had been already verfified, if 
not fet to muic; and this'the good Doétor, 
who faw no difference between the two, 
becaufe they were both parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture, thought fufficient. 

But to do juftice to the age in which fo 
abfurd an attempt was made, it does not ap- 
pear that thefe mufical Acts of the Apoftles 
received either the royal or the public fanc- 
tion; and although the mufic to the gene- 
alogy of Chrift was received into the Liturgy 
by Queen Mary, yet it was probably old Poe 
pith mufic revived, not new compofed. In 
Elizaheth’s reign no hiftoric portions of the 
Scripture were thus treated; and, if we ex- 
ceptthe Creeds, no part of the fervice was 
accompanied by mufic, which was not either 
of the fupplicatory or thankfgiving fpecies. 

l might here quit Dr. Tye, did not a cus 
rious ftory, which Sir John Hawkins has 
given us from Anthony 2 Wood, tempt me, 
to tranfcribe it. ~< The Daétor, it feems, 
was a peevifh and humourfome man, efpe- 
cially in his latter days; and fometimes play 
ing on the organ in the chapel of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, what.contained much mufic, buat 


little delight to the ear, fhe would fend the- 


Verger to tell him that he played out of 
tune; whereupon he fent word that her 
Majefty’s ears were out of tune.” 
ftory Anthony 4 Wood, without knowing it, 
and his Tranfcriber, without confefling it, 
has told us precifely what the merit and de= 
merit. of Dr. Tye’s mufic and that of his 
contemporaries was; they had all the learn- 
ing of their profeffion without Knowing or 
aiming to make it ufeful. The primary ufe 
of mufic is to pleafe the ear, and of vocal to 
convey the words it is joined to in a pleafing 
and intelligent ftrain; the fecondary yet 
much more effeñtial ufe is to convey fenti- 
ment, and to affect the pafiions. 

But as the art of the old Mafters was 
deficient in both thefe points, many men of 
learning, who were either actual reformers 
or well-wifhers to that caufe, reprobated it, 
Amonegft thefe the great Erafmus declares 


# See Marcello’s Preface, tranflated in Mr. ‘Garth’ s Englith edision of his Piulms. 
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hinvfelf an enemy (not to Church Mofic in 
general, as Sir John Hawkins fuppotes him 
tobe, but) toa mufic ‘ brought into divine 
Service, in which you cannot hear any word 
or voice diftinétly ; nor the performers have 
jetfure to attend tothe fenfe of what they 
fing. The-tinkling or din of the voice only 
frikes the ear, and entertains it with a tran- 
fitory, and flightly pleafurable fenfation #4”? 

Tallis and Bud, though they were con- 
temporary with Tye, furvived him fo long 
{particularly Hird) that they may be called 
his fucceffors. In Mary’s reign they were 
af the court religion, and compofed their 
Church Mufic to Latin words, but in her 
fuccetfor’s they were Proteftants. Dr. Al- 
drich has adapted the mufie of two of their 
motets to Englifh words; but when 1 fay 
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adapted, I mean only fyllabically, which 
with regard to fuch mufic, is a matter of 
much facility; yet the intelligent hearer will 
find caufe to commend the ingenious Dean 
for his tafte, in finding words more fuited to 
the original train than thofe to which they 
were fet; that is, if he carefully perufes 
the words which he hears fung; otherwife I 
can tell him, from repeated experience, that 
he will find them almoft utterly unintelli- 
gible +. Yet it muft be confeffed, that when 
the words are attended to by the eye, there 
is a plaintive caft in the ftrain which makes 
the celebrated Anthem, I call and cry, fome- 
what affecting; I think, however, a modern 
compofer would judge ill if he chofe to fet 
the fame words chorally. 
[To be continued. } 
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te CITY of OUD. 


{With a Beautirun View of the Ruins of it.] 


AT a time when the Eaft-Indies and 
the concerns of that part of the globe 
forms fo interehing a part of the politics 
of Great-Britain, and when the profpect 
promifes that future events wiil render 
them {till more important, we are happy 
to be enabled to prefent cur readers with 
a view which belongs to a feries of which 
the firit number only is publifhed, by Mr. 
Honces, of Queen-ftreet, May-Fair. Of 
this work we think ourfelves warranted to 
fay, that it does credit to the artilt, and 
will, as it is more known, to the country. 
The plate we have given is the firft of the 
feries ; and we hope in a fhort time to 
prefent our readers with a fecond from 
the fame excellent wark. 

The city of Qud has long been famous : 
itis faid to have been the firt Imperial 
city im Hindoltan, and founded by 
Krithen. We find Oud mentioned as the 
capital of a great kingdom in Dowe’s 
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PAINTER, Fame tells us, having 
acquired a peculiar {kill in delineat- 
ing female figures, determined no longer to 
ufe the pencil butin favour of the fex. Long 
had not this refolution been formed, how- 
ever, when it afforded caule for regret. The 
few who were handfome, became friends, 
but the many who were ugly, became cene- 
mies, to the unfortunate Painter. 


* So T tranflate, “ mox peritura dileCtatiuncula mulcet.” 


tranflation of Feritfhaw’s Hiftory, 1209 
years previous to the Chiriftian Era, 

Itis alfo frequently mentioned in Ma- 
habarat, under the name of Ajyudea, which 
is one of the names it bears at prefent. 

Itis confidered as a place of great fanc- 
tity by the Hindoos, who annually make 
pilgrimages to it from all quarters of 
India, The late Vizier Sujah Ul Dowlah 
made this city and Fizabad adjoining the 
feat of his government, and embellifhed 
them with many magnificent buildings, 
gardens, Wc. 

This View of Ruins on the fite of the 
old city, includes the houfe of Nevil Roy, 
Deputy to the Nabob Vizier Safder Jung, 
father of the late Sujah Ul Dowlah. Nevi 
Roy was killed in an action with the 
Patans of Furrochabad, at a place called 
Callinuddie, near Lucknow, m the pro- 
vince of Oud, in the beginning of the year 


1748. 
An ALLEGORY. 


“ Reader, doft thou perceive the allego. 
ry?’ —“ Not clearly,” you add. Then 
know that this Painter is TRUTH; that 
the hand{ome are they who, endowed with 
prudence, liften to the diétates of that un~ 
erring monitor; and that the ugly are the 
foolifh and vicious, who carpat every thing, 
even TRUTH, when oppofed to their owa 
wayward humours, caprices, and habits. 


Sir John Hawkins renders it 


4“ an empty found which glides delightful'y into their ear,” For the Latin text, fee Series Il. 


p- It. 
ceniure of the Ecclefaftical Commitiioners. 


It feems fully to fupport my explanation of the terms opero/a and vibrata in the 


t The fame may be faid of that celebrated piece of full harmony, Non nobis Domint 
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Quid fit turpe, quid utile, quid dulce, quid non. 


Hiftery of the Voyages and Difcoveries made in the North. Tranflated from the Ger- 
man of John Reinhold Forfter; J. U. D. and elucidated by feveral new and original 
Maps. 4to. 1l. ıs. London. Robinfons. 1786. l 


R, Forfter, whofe reputation as a na- 
turahit has long been eftablifhed, 
feeMs particularly well qualified for the 
talk he has undertaken. His ftudies have 
not only been in a great meafure diregted 
to the geography of the northern parts of 
Europe, but he has himfelf made a long 
and fuccefsful voyage of difcovery in the 
coldeft climates. Thofe advantages, united 
to an excellent erudition, have enabled 
him to difplay great depth of refleétion 
and philofophical invefligation on a fub- 
je@, which, though highly interefting 
and of great importance, does not admit 
of the graces and ornaments of ftyle. 
This deficiency is, however, amply made 
up by the many and curious refearches the 
author has entered into, particularly in 
the ancient part of this Hiltury, and that 
which treats of the middle ages. He has 
beftowed uncommon pains im fettling the 
orthography of proper names; but he will, 
we apprehend, in the opinion of many, 
be thought to have been fometimes bewil- 
dered in the labyrinths of etymology. 
With a view of elucidating the fubject, 
he has laid down three new maps.— The 
firt exhibits the countries about the North 
Pole, as far as the fiftieth, and in fome 
places the fortieth degree, and comprifes 
the lateft difcoveries—The fecond, we 
are informed, was drawn up in the year 
772, to illuftrate the Anglo-Saxon ver- 
fon of Orofits, publithed in 1773 by 
the Hon. Daines “Barrington, who, by 
omitting to mention the Doétor’s name in 
that edition, incurred his difpleafure : this 
he exprefled with no inconfiderable degree 
of acrimony ina note, which the tranfla- 
tor has very prudently omitted, as not 
thinking a work intended for inftruction 
and amufement a proper vehicle for ob- 
loquy. The third map is entirely new, 
and is intended to exhibit the geography 
of the middle ages, relative to the parts 
therein mentioned, and is the refult of ma- 
ny critical refearches. A complete index is 
added, enabling the reader without difficul- 
ty to find any paflage he wifhes to refer to. 


The work is divided into three books. 
In the firt, he treats of the difcoveries and 
voyages of the Phoenicians, Grecians, 
and Romans. The fecond contains an 
account of the difcoveries made in the 
middle ages by the Arabians, Saxons, 
Franks, Normans, Italians, and fome 
other nations; and concludes with a ge- 
neral view of the ftate of affairs at this 


period, to which are added ftri€tures and - 


remarks. The third book relates to the 
difcoveries made in the North in modern 
times, by the Englifh, Dutch, French, 
Spaniards, Portuguefe, Danes and Ruf- 
fians, with general obferyations on the dif- 
coveries made in the North, and phy‘ical, 
anthropological, zoological, botanical, 
and mineralogical reflections on the objects 
occurring in thofe regions. 

Among all the diicoveries which have 
contributed to enlighten mankind, to ex- 
tend commerce, and to advance Europe 
to the height of power and refinement it 
now enjoys, our author aflerts, that navi-~ 
gation has principally contributed, and 
that on this account itis juftly entitled to 
rank high, if not claim a decided prefe- 
rence among the arts, His introduction 
contains feveral obfervations on this fub- 
jeét, for which the reader is referred to 
page 273. 

After offering fome reafons in fupport 
of the opinion, that a canoe, however 
imperfect a piece of mechanifm, is ‘confi- 
devably {uperior to the firt rude vehi- 
cle contrived to convey its inventors acrods 
fuch waters as theywere unable to ford over, 
the author proceeds to compare this fpe- 
cimen of theart in its improved ftate, with 
a large majeftic floating edifice, the refult 
of the ingenuity aud united labours of 
many hundred hands *. 

That the confideration of thefe circum- 
ftances alone is fufficient to excite the 
molt ferious reflections in a contemplative 
mind, we readily admit; but we cannot 
avoid obferving, that our author’s de- 
{criptions are in general not only prolix. 
and triflingly minute, but the fiyle is fo 


* For this Comparifon the reader is referred te page 273. 
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embarraffed and replete with tautology as 
to be frequently difgufting: the former 
part of this obfervation may apply to the 
author; for the latter the tranflator is 
certainly accountable, as well as for the 
grammatical errors which too frequently 
occur in the courft of the work. 

The author next proceeds to enume- 
rate the various difcoveries which have 
contributed to the improvement of the art 
of navigation, traces the fucceflive grada- 
tions through which it has arrived at its 
prefent ftate of perfection, and fhews the 
influence it has had in exténding know- 
ledge and promoting civilization by facilita- 
‘ting the ihtercoulfe between diftant nations. 

© Tt is only,” he obferves, © in con- 
fequence cf repeated intergourfe be- 
tween nations that the knowledge of coun- 
tries has been déveloped. ‘The greater 
' ‘the diftance of the difcovered countries 
Was from the refpeétive feats of learning 
and civilization at any particular period, 
the longer time it was before any certain 
information concerning them was diffufed 
thfough thefe more refined and cultivated 
parts of the world. This knowledge of 
‘diftant nations was, likewife, always in 
proportion to the ftate in which the dif- 
covering nation itfelf was, with refpect 
to learning, ‘culture, and refinement of 
manners, It was at a late period only 
that the Romans learned that Great Bri- 
tain was an Niland; and even in the days of 
Homer, it was fuppofed that a total dark- 
nefs pervaded Crimea, or the land of the 
Cimmerians ; becaufe in that country the 
nights were much longer than in Greece. 
‘The cold induced the Arimafpians to wrap 
qhemfelves up in fuch a manner that there 
appeared but one aperture in their head- 
arefs for them to look through ; this cir- 
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cumftance gave occafion to the Bofpho- 
rian Scythians to inform Herodotus, that 
thefe people had but one éye. In like 
manner, too, they told him, that beyond 
the country of the Arimafpians, there was 
nothing but feathers, by which they meant 
nothing more than a gréat quantity of 
flakes of {now. 

« The moft remote northern regions 
could not poffibly have been difcovered all 
at once, but only one after another, and 
by degrees ; arid fo long. as upwards of 
3270 years ago, the Phcenicians and Egyp- 
tians had fome knowledge of Tarteffus, Or 
Tarfhi/h, for at that time lived Motes, who 
makes mention of Tar/ri/h; and Herodo- 
tus, who was alive fo long as 2191 years 
ago, was acquainted, though imperfectly, 
with Great Britain and Prufa. The 
firt he knew to be the country of Tin, 
and the fecond that of Amber. So early 
as about 2106 years ago, Pytheas of Mar- 
feilles had knowledge of the fame coun- 
tries, as alfo of Thule, or Iceland. 

«& In lefs enlightened times, a great 
deal of this knowledge was loft, and 
accordingly, in the time of Vefpafian, they 
thought they had made a difcovery, when 
they found that Britain was an Ifland. 

& In ftill darker times, geographical 
knowledge became yet more contraéted, 
till atlength in our days new diicoveries 
have been made, which have brought us 
better than ever acquainted with the North, 
and have left us little more to difcover 
with refpeét to thofe regions.” 

The variety of articles in this Month's 
Review, and the unavoidable length of 
fome of them, prevent our giving any 
moreextraéts from the body of the work at 
prefent, but we propufe doing it in the en- 
{uing number. (To be continued.) 


By John Horne 
1786. l 


( Continued from Page 173») 


AFTER the article and interjection, 

Mr. Horne Tooke introduces an ad- 
vertifement, to fhew that “ the four fol- 
lowing Chapters’ (except fome frnall altera- 
tions and additions) have already been 
given to the public, in A Letier to Mr. 
Pee: in the year 1778; which, tho’ 
publithed, was not written on the fpur of 
the occafion. The fubftance of that letter, 
fays our author, and of all that I have fur- 
ther to communicate on the fubject of lan- 
freage, has been amongft my loofe papers 
upwards of twenty years, and would pro- 
bably have been finally configned with 
myfelf to oblivion, if Į had not been made 
the miferable victim of—tqwo prepafttions 
‘3 


ahd a-confunGion.” ‘Then follows the 


“ftate of his cafe. 


Chap. II, Of the word That. Mr. 
Harrjs and other grammiarians have faid, 
that there are fome words which, acctord- 
ing to the different manter of ufing’ them, 
are fometimes articles, and fometiines pro- 
nouns; -and that it is difficult to deter 
mine to which clafs they ought to be te- 
ferred. Hence it was afked, whether any 
general rule could be given by Which ‘to 
diftinguith when they are of one {oit, and 
when of the other? To this our author 
amnwers, “ Let them give the rule, who 
thus confoundtogetherthe maimersot figni- 
fication of words, and thewbbreviations in 

theis 
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their conftruétion ; than which no two 
things in language are more diftinét, or 
ought to be more carefully diftinguithed. 
T do not allow that azy words change their 
nature in this manner, fo as to belong 
fometimes to one part of fpeech, and fome - 
times to another, from the ditferent ways 
of ufing them: the words themielves ap- 
pear to me to continue faithfully and ftea- 
dily attached each to the ftandard under 
which it was originally enlifted.” Are we 
then to conclude from hence, that no ar- 
ticle was ever a pronoun, and that no pro- 
noun was ever ufed asan article? that the 
one is always very diftin& from the other ? 
Perhaps Mr. Horne Tooke would fay, 
that he never aflerted any fuch thing. Be 
it fo. But if be did not really mean 
fomething very like this, how can he fhew 
that the article is zeceffary for the com- 
Munication of our thoughts, while the 
pronoun is not fo? How can he prove 
that the article fupplies the placeof words 
which are not in the language ; while the 
pronoun, as its name intimates, fupplies 
the place of words which are in the lan- 
guage? Ifhe did not really mean tocon- 
lider them as diftinét from each other, why 
the above aflertion, in oppofition to other 
grammarians? If he fuppofes that articles 
and pronouns were originally of the fame 
clafs, and that there is no other difference 
betweenthem but whattheir different wan- 
ner of fignificaticn, and the abbreviations 
in their coxfirufion, has occafioned, in 
what then does he differ from thofe whom 
he fo feverely cenfures? But, fays Mr. 
Horne Tooke, “I defire to wave this mat- 
ter for the prefent, becaufe I think it will 
ibe cleared up by what is to follow con- 
cerning the other fort of words.” Where 
is it, and when is it to be cleared up ? 
for this volume clofes with a corte Mon 
that the conjunction That is left unde- 
cyphered ; that the articles themfelves are 
left unclaffed and unexplained ; and this 
reafon is affigned ; ‘* Mr. Burgeis himfelf 
has undertaken to explain the provouns. 
Now the articles, as they are called, trench 
{o clofely on the pronouns, that they ought 
to be treated of together.” So then it is 
to he done; but at prefent, for certain 
reafons, non in animo eft. And for the 
very fame reafons, molt of the foregoing 
‘Chapter, the beginning of this, and all 
the cenfures, ought to have been delayed 
till the proper time; for they are at pre- 
Sent like incoherent dreams, a bafelefs 
fabric. 

Our author next -proceeds to confider 
whatis calied the conjunétion That. “In 
my opinion,” fays he, the word That 


aor 


(call itas you pleafe, either article, or pro- 
noun, or conjunétion) retains always one 
and the fame firnification.” He fays, we 
may examine any languages we pleafe, 
and fee whether they alfo, as well as the 
Englith, have not a fuppofed cojunGiox, 
which they employ as we do That; and 
which alfo is the fame word as their fup- 
pofed article or pronoun. Hence he juftly 
fuppofes, that there is fome general reafon 
for employing the article in this manner ; 
and that there is always fome connection 
and fimilarity of fignification between it 
and this conjunétion ; and then he fhews 
us how to find out what that conneétion is. 
* Example. I with you to believe shat 
I would not wilfully hurt a fly. Refo- 
lution. I would not wilfully hurt a fly ; 
I with you to believe that (affertion). 
Example. You mean thaf we fhould ne- 
ver forget our fituation, and that we 
fhould be prudently contented to do good 
within our own fphere. Refolution. We 
thould never forget our fituation ; you 
mean that; and we fhould be contented 
to do good within our {phere ; you mean 
that. Example. Thieves rife by night, 
that they may cut men’s throats. Refo-~ 
lution. Thieves may. cut men’s throats, 
(for ) that (purpofe / they rife by night. 
In the fame manner our author fuppofes 
all fentences may be refolved, in all lan 
guages where the conjunétion That, or. 
its equivalent, is employed; and that it 
is in faét the very fame word which in 
other places is called an article or a pros 
noun. To the laft example an objeétian 
was raifed, that in the Latin xt jugulent 
homines, from whence it was taken, the 
word ut is ufed, and not the neuter article 
quod. Mi. Horne thews, that xf, origi- 
nally written yt7, is nothing but the Greek. 
ols, the o being changed into an z, from 
that ftrong propenfity which the ancient 
Romans had to pronounce even their own ø 
like an 1; fo that yt, and quod, and ci, 
are all words of the fame nature, and of 
thefame meaning. Here many things are 
faid worthy of attention. “Next follows 2 
fecond advertifement, wherein an apology 
is made, and fome reafons given, for in- 
ferting the Anglo-Saxon and Moefo~ 
Gothic characters. s 
Chap. VII. Of Conjunétions. A dif- 
ficulty had been ftarted, near the clofe of 
the fixth Chapter, coucerning the phrafe 
if that; and our author is afked, how he 
will bring out the word Tfat, when two 
conjunctions come in this manner toge- 
ther ? The folution of this matter begins 
the feventh Chaser. He obferves, that 
if is merely the imperative of the Gothic 
Rika and 
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and. Anglo-Saxon verbs fo give. He 
then refolves fome examples, and ftates 
others, in order to fhew im what initances 
that is neither underftood, nor can be in- 
ferted after if; and in what inftances 
that is underltood and may be inferted 
after if. Other difficulties arife refpect- 
ing the terms ¿f and az, which our author 
refolves with his ufual clearnefs and pre- 
cilfion; and.then fays, * That thofe words, 
which are called conditional vonjundlions, 
are to be accounted for in a// languages 
in the fame manner as I have accounted 
for ifandan. Not indeed that they mutt 
all mean precifely as thefe two do,—pive 
and grant, but fome equivalent ais as 
be it, allow, Sc.” Mr. Borne Tooke 
means to difeard all fuppoled myftery, not 
only about thefe conditionals, but about 
all thofe words alfo which have been di- 
ftinguithed from prepolitions, and called 
conjunctions of {ewtences. “I deny them,” 
fays he, ‘ to bea feparate fort of words, 
or part of {peech, by themielves ; for they 
have not a feparate manner of fignification, 
although they are not devord of dignifica- 
tions and the particular fignification of 
each muft be fought for from amongft the 
other parts of fpeech, by the help of the 
pales etymology of each refpective 
language.” Then follow many intereit- 
ing and fome humourous remarks, in 
which very refpectable writers are named, 
and almeit as otten cenfured. He then 
gives a lift of fuch conjunétions in our 
language as can caufe any difficulty, to- 
gether with thofe Anglo-Saxon verbs of 
which they are the imperatives, Thefe 
etymologies he afterwards explains and 
confirms ; but concludes this chapter with 
the following praife-worthy declaration ; 
f‘ I have nothing to do with the learning 
of mere curiofity; nor am any further 
concerned with etymology, than as 1t may 
ferve to get rid of the falfe philofophy re- 
ceived concerning language and the hu- 


“man underftanding.” 


Chap. VIH. Etymology of the Englith 
Conjunctions. On this part of the iubject 


_Mr. Horne Tooke conduéts himself with 
“great learning, with clearnefs of judgment, 


and with that kind of fuccefg which the 
impartial public mut acknowledge, even 


-notwithftanding his indefentibie feveritics 


on refpeétable characters. Our author 
goes through all the conjunétious referred 
to above one by one; and, like a truly 
íkilful herald, traces each home to its own 


~ family and origin, without having recourte 


to contradiction or mylicry, tii he conics 
at length to as. Etimologilts, for the 


Tot part, derive cs Rm wes or from als: 


bui ttil, ic is Gud, this explains nothing 3 
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for what a¢ is, or als, remains likewife a 
fecret. To this Mr. Horne Tooke an- 
fwers. “ The truths, that as is alfo an 
article, and (however and whenever ufed 
in English) means the fame as 74, or that, 
or avhich. In the German, where it ill 
evidently retains its original fignification 
and ufe, it is written es.” Ina note is the 
following pailage: “ Mr, Tyrwhit, in- 
deed (not perceiving that a/-es and al-fo 
are different compounds), in a note on the 
Canterbury Tales, fays, Our as is the 
fame with a/s, Teut. and Sax. it is only 
a further corruption of alfo. But the ety- 
mological opinions of Mr. Tyrwhit (who 
derives for the nones from pro-nunc) merit 
not the fmalleft attention.” Such a dif- 
miffion, indeed, on this occafion, was not 
merited. But Mr. Horne Tooke goes on: 
ss As does not come from als; for als, 
in our old Englith, is a contraction of al 
andes, or as 3 and this a/ (which in com- 
parifons ufed to be very praperly employed 
before the firft es or as, but was not em- 
ployed before the fecond) we now, in mo» 
dern Englith, fupprefs. She glides away 
als {witt as darts; that 1s, as fwift as 
darts : it means with a/] that fwiftnefs 
with which—" It may be fo. But all 
this brings neither conviction nor light to 
our minds: we are by no means {fatisfied, 
for many reafons that cannot be here 
given. Als, ficut, ceu, was not originally 
an Anglo-Saxon term, but was intro- 
duced from the Teutonick, perhaps not 
much earlier than the 12th century, and 
was by the Anglo-Saxons thus written, 
alze, though the e was dropt long before 
the time of Chaucer. Age, ficut, ceu, dè- 
noting fimilitude, and anfwering to our as, 
in that fenfe is alfo found in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue ; but it does not appear to 
have been native: it might, perhaps, be 
originally derived from the Gothic pro- 
noun relative gee, or ize’, who, which, 
that. In very early times js was ufed 
among the Anglo-Saxons in the very fame 
fente with als, ages ard our qs ; and their 
calfva very often anfwers to ws, fieuts 
and our as. Our own as evidently com- 
prehends the import of the Teutonic ais, 
ot the Saxon aze, of the Gothic ige or 
ize, and of the Aaglo-Saxon ealfeva, and 
is as extenfive in its application as al 
thef, even in their fullet meaning. How 
tar the fate of as may refemble that of bt, 
which is. a corruption of more terms than 
one, is deft for Mr. Horne ‘Tooke’s own 
determination, who is undoubtedly equa 
to the fubject. Bur funely this aflertion 
of Mir. Tyrwuit’s, “ Our as is the fame 
with ja/s, it is only a further corruption 
of alfa,” did by no means merit that con- 

tempt 
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tempt which eur author has treated it 
with ; and this affertion of Mr. Horne 
“Tooke, “ a/s in our old Englifh writers 
is a contraction ofal ands, or as,” fhould 

ave been fiipported by fome example or 
decifive evidence. ` In faying this, we nei- 
ther mean to vindicate Mr. Tyrwhit’s 
opinion, nor yet to affert that our author’s 
is wrong. Some refpect is due to worthy 
charaéters. All attempts to inveftigate 
the primitive meaning and ufe of com- 
mon but important terms appear to be 
atts of pure benevolence, and are not to be 
treated with infult, when they happen 
either not to fall in with our fancies, or to 
be unfuccefsfully conduéted. 

Chap. IX. Of Prepofitions. Mr. 
Horne Tooke, after many fentible re- 
marks on various improprieties, lays it 
down as a rule, that, of different lan- 
guages, the leait corrupt will have the 
ewelt prepofitions ; and, in the fame lan- 
guage, the beft etymologilts will acknow- 
ledge the feweft. Our author will by no 
means allow the prepofition to be an indet 
elinable word. - He fays, that the prepo- 
fitions, as well as the conjunétions, are to 
be found amongft the other parts of {peech; 
that they are in fact either common nouns 
or verbs ; that the fame fort of corrup- 
tion, from the fame caufe, has difguited 
boih them and conjunctions ; and that 
ignorance of their true origin has betray- 
ed grammarians and philofophers into 
myfterious and contradictory language on 
-this fubjeét; but that etymology will 
give us, in all languages, what philofophy 
has attempted in vain. Concerning the 
neceffity of prepofitions, Mr. Horne 
Tooke's language is too expreffive to be 
abridged, and too important to be omit- 
ted. He fays, “ As the neceflity of the 
article (or of fome equivalent invention) 
follows from the impoflibility of having, 
in language, a diftinét name, or «lal 
. teym for each particular individual idea 5 
fo does the neceffity of the preposition fol- 
low from the impoffibility of having in 
language a diftinct complex term for each 
different collection of ideas which we may 
have occafion to put together in difcourfe. 
The addition or fubiraétion of any one 
idea te or from a colleétion, makes it a 
different collection ; and it is full more 
impoffible to ufe in language a different 
and diftinét complex term tor each dif- 
erent and diftinét coelion of ideas, than 
itis to ufe a diftin&t particular term for 
each particular and individual ides. ‘To 
fupply, therefore, the place of the complex 
terms which are wanting in a language, 
is the prepofition employed; for having 
sccagon, i communicaiion, to mention 
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a colleétion of ideas for which there is no 
one fingle complex term in the language, 
we either take that complex term which - 
includes the greateft number, though not 
all, of the ideas we would communicate ; 
or elfe we take that complex term which 
includes ‘g//, and the feweft ideas more 
than thofe we would communicate; and 
then by the help of the prepofition, we 
either make up the deficiency in the one 
cafe, or retrench the fuperfiuity in the 
other. Thus: 1. A houfe qwith a party- 
wall, 2. A houfe without a roof. In 
the firft inftance, the complex term is de- 
ficient; the prepofition directs to add 
What is wanting. In the fecond inftance, 
the complex term is redundant: the pre- 
pofition directs to take away what is fu- 
perfiluous.”* Here alfo, m his etymolo- 
gies and illuftrations, Mr. Horne Tooke 
is clear, decilive, interefting, and fuperior 
to all that have gone betore him ; nor 
can lefs weil be faid of him im the dif- 
cuflion of adverbs. From hence we have 
every reafon to hope that he will not de- 
fert himielf in what yet remains to be 
publithed. 

We have long been of opinion, that 
whenever the true theory of the human 
underftanding is attained, it will be thro” 
the medium of grammatical enquiries, 
and not by means of philofophical dif- 
quifitions on matter and {pirit The 
great Lord Bacon well cbierves, . that 
words are the footfteps of realon, and 
that footiteps do give fure indications of 
the body. Mr. Horne Tooke very pro- 
perly makes words, together with the 
things which they fand for, the great in- 
itruments of human knowledge ; and, by 
connecting univerfal Grammar with this 
important firbieét, has rendered his work 
truly interefting ; while all his remarks, 
every where, on Mr. Locke's Effay july 
merit the highcit attention. The public 
are much obliged to our author for fhew- 
ing that they are not ideas, hut merely 
terms, whica are general and abfrad : 
that there is no fuch thing as a compo- 
fition of ideas : that every. purpofe for 
which the compufition of ideas was ima- 
gined, is more eafily and naturally an- 
{wered by the compoiiiion of terms; 
while it clears up many difficulties which 
we were involwd in: and that it is an 
eafy matter, upon Mr. Locke’s own prin- 
ciples, and a phyfical confideration of the 
fenfes and the mind, to prove the imposli- 
bility of the compofition of ideas, If 
Mr. Horne Tocke be right, and we can 
have no doubt but that he is right, what 
aworld of knowledge, then, was impru- 
denily ruked by a great writer, in the 
fole 
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following thort fentence :—*¢ If the ideas 
of compound obicéts be not compounded 
things, and confift of as many parts as 
the obje€ts of which they are the ideas, 
I am unable to conceive any thing about 
ideas.” When our authorhas Mr. Lockes 
Efiay before him, he tells us the force of 
a word depends upon thenumber of ideas 
of which that word és zhe fign + but in the 
courfe of reafoning, nature prevails, and 
he fpeaks of words as the figns of real 
objets. Thus, {peaking of prepofitions, 
he excellently days, they were originally 
invented by artlefs men, who did not fit 
down like philofophers to invent little 
words, in order to be placed before nouns ; 
but they tock fuch and the fame words as 
hey employed on other occafions, tomen- 
tion the fame real objecis. For prepofitions 
alfo are the names of real objects; and 
he calls them the names of real and un- 
changeable objedis, as common names 
and verbs are. Now and then, Mr. Horne 
‘Tooke feems to be inconfultent with him- 
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flf; and he always appears fond of pas 
rade, chufing, without any fort of ne- 
ceffity, to thew the extent of his reading, 
in the ufe of foreign tongues rather than 
his own. It will be difficult to affign any 
other reafon why he fhould give that ex- 
cellent Chapter on the different parts of 
fpeech, in Plutarch’s Platonic quettions, 
in Amyot’s French tranflation, rather 
than in an Englifh one; efpeciallyfince 
the whole of it is fo favourable to his own 
fyftem, except in the cafe of the article. 
Many of our author's feverities might be 
vindicated, yet one cannot help within 
them away. We meet with fome things. 
foreign to the general fubject of the book, 
which might have been {pared ; but this 
would have been a facrifice which the 
writer was under no obligation to make, 
nor has the reader any reafon to complain 
of them. Upon the whole, this treatile 
muft he confidered as a truly valuable ac- 
quifition to the republic of Letters. 


The Hiftory of Athens politically and philofophically confidered, with a View to an 
Inveftigation of the immediate Caufes of Elevation and of Decline operative in a 
fvee and commercial State. By William Young, Eiq. London. gto. 15s, 
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CHARITY; fays our author, covers 
not more fins in religion, than affa- 
bility in worldly intercourie. An attentive 
complacency is a refined kind of flattery 
that is irrefiftible ; nor is it wonderful that 
every man fhould be in good humour with 
atalent, which puts every man in good 
humour with himielf. There is no one 
who praétifes affiduoufly the art of raif- 
ing the {elf-importance of thofe he may 
accoft, but reaps a good profit in propor- 
tion tothe dexterity of his addrefs. The 
truth of this deétrme was firikingly veri- 
fied in Alcibiades, who was a moit fuc- 
cefsful prefefler of this fpecies of practical 
adulation; and, in Mr. Young’s opl- 
nion, owed his reputation, i a great 
meafure, to'his fuperior {hill in the art of 
polite and affiduous infincerity. By thefe 
means he ingratiated binifelf with ‘Tiffa- 
phernes, and induced ‘him ‘to take part in 
the difturbances of Greece ; which ulti- 
mately brought about ihe iubwerfion of 
the commonwealth, and eftablithed the 
oligarchy. 

However inftruétive the detail of events 
‘that lead to the oppreffion- of a free pea- 
ple, andthe fubverfion of their once- 
fourithing ‘fate, may be, a general. ac- 
countiof*their miferies-can ‘form. zo def- 
‘fon either to enlightew the mind or to im- 


prove the heart ; the author, therefore, 
inttead of relating the various acts of def- 
potifm exercifed by the Tvrants of Athens, 
confines himfelf to a particular inftance of 
it, in their barbarous treaynent of So- 
crates, whem she ttyles “ ove moft wife 
and pood I” : : 
In the fifth chapter we find an account 
of the expedition of the Ten ‘Thoufand, 
and their wonderful retreat, on which our 
hiftorian makes the following remarks ; 
Thata Spartan army, led forthby aive- 
teran king, and fluthed with conquett, 
fhould defeat the numerous but enervate 
tribes of Perfia, may eafily be conceived. 
« But that a number of men, cclicéted 
from diftant parts, driven by misfortune 
or come -from their paternal hearth, mudh 
alienated from patriot fentiments, and 
Jong difufed to them national virtues, 


dhould under the predicament of cafual 


connection recall to mind the fociul 
fpirit and unanimity which dittinguifhed 
their once-loved homes, and form a bro- 
therhood in their dittrefs, faithful in its 
internal conftituticn, and brave and unit- 
ed inits exterior efforts; that all fhould 
io tuddeuly lofe fight of mercenary views 
and of- foreign habits ; andin a moment 
‘recover the {pirit of old Greece, and af- 
fune.the deportinent of its independent 
duldicsy 
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foldiery of yore; all this furely proves, 
how deeply was rooted, and of how pure 
a nature was the germ of martial virtue 
foftered by republican principles and 
practice, which no feafon could corrupt, 
no difficulties appall, and no time od/j- 
viate-” The remaining part of the chap- 
ter contains a parallel between the Com- 
mentaries of Xenophon and Cefar. 
The fixth chapter treats of the reftoration 
of the commonwealth, of its dominion, 
and of its corruption enfuing this fuc- 
eels. 

After the famous battle of Mantinea, 
the Thebans, by the advice of their dying 
general, forewent the hopes of empire for 
a well-timed and honourable peace ; and 
all the other great and leading ftates of 
Greece having, in their turns, experi- 
enced the viciffitude from power to hu- 
miliation, readily came into it. Peace, 
however, like a teaft after long abftinence, 
brought on grcis corruption, and a 
whole train of duorders : men, becaufe 
difeufted with war, gave themfelves up to 
habits that incapacitated them for future 
exertion; the fund fetapartto aniwer any 
untorefeen exigencies of the public, was 
voted for publie diffipation ; their late 
brave. and fuccefsfu! generals, difregard- 
ed bythe people, and carped at by their 
faétious leaders, fied, from envy and 
difprace, and fettled in diftant parts. 
Greece in general was too indolent or 
too exhaufted to attend to and profit by 
the weaknelfs of others; and did not con- 
ceive that a petty northern prince would 
furmount every obftacle that oppofed him, 
and in the end attain that fovereignty 
which had fo long been the obieé& of con- 
tention. ‘ Athens in particular was 
lulled in the moft fupine fecurity. Attack 
was fo little thought of, that every pre- 
caution for defence was diverted into fome 
other chantel ; their atmy was neglected, 
their arfenal and fhipping left to wreck 
and ruin, and the funds applicable to their 
fupport walted on fcenery ‘and ators.” 

Mr. Young, în the feventh chapter, 
gives an eitimate of manners in the de- 
` cline of the empire, and of the conftitu- 
tion òf the republic of Athens. After 
premifing fome general refleStions equally 
applicable to the mariners of every great 
city, he proceeds to remark fome peculia- 
rities that diftinguifhed Athens ; from its 
free commonwealth having furvived ‘its 
virtue ; and from its democracy having 
become tyrant, towhich even pride and 
opulence bowed in obedience; to which 
arts and -literature offered their ‘incenfe, 
and to the caprices of which the extraor- 
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dinary conneétions of groffnefs and ele- 
gance, of courteouineis and oppreffion, of 
philanthropy andinjuftice, which 18 dif- 
coverable in its manners, may be attri- 
buted. Having traced the corruption and 
venality which prevailed in the ftate to its 
fource, he draws the following forcible 
defcription of the effects of intrigue and 
ambition im fuch a republic. 

“« Men of eloquence and ability be- 
came demagogues, and embroiled the 
ftate with new parties : clamours for one 
and clamours againft another were heard 
on all fides, and favouritifm and faétion 
divided the buiinefs of each day: public 
meafures then were adminiftered with 
views to. felt-intereft, and approved or 
condemned with views to party. Virtue 
and wiidom were no longer motives of 
election, and therefore could not be ex- 
pected in the miniitry of thofe chofen. 
Either from idle partialities, or from ve- 
nal influence, the power of the people 
was thus exerted in delegating and in re- 
fuming it; whit afenfe of colle&tive dig- 
nity, and of the principles of their con- 
{titution, was loft in obfequioufnefs to, 
and in admiration of the great man whom 
themfelves had ‘made great; till caprice 
or corruption fuggeited the promotion of 
a rival; or til the feelings of public cala- 
mity were vented in the difgrace and per- 
fecution of the quondam favourite ; for 
onfuch tenure each partook in turn of po- 
pular favour and a temporary elevation, 
‘Pheold compaét and union of the demo- 
cracy was thus broken into pretenfions 
and pleas of individuals, and of their 
partizans : the people no longer held a 
collective felf-regard ; power, glory, and 
wealth, were no longer the boaft and ob- 
ject to each as acitizen for the common- 
wealth, but to each as a felfifh man for 
felf. I read with feeling the words of 
Demofthenes, when he obferves, ‘ thot 
in the good old times of the republic, it 
was not faid that Miltiades had conquered 
at Marathon, but the Athenians; nor that 
Themifiocles had been vidorious at Sala- 
mis, bui the Athenians : now the language 
is, that Iphicrates bas tut off « de- 
tackinent, that Timotheus has taken Cor- 
cyra, and that.Chabrias beat the enemy at 
The prevalency of perfonal at- 
tachments induced fome'to enter the lifts į 


‘but obferving ‘the viciflitudes of popular 


favour, ‘many nobles kept aloof from 
thedangers of the aflembly : the moft ac- 
tive fpirits ferved inthe wars ; others liv- 
edin the'fchools of the philofophers ;— 
‘but inthis luxurious and polithed capital, 
swe may beheve Hocrates, (I'think) when 

he 
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he fays, “ the greater part {pent their 
days at dict, and their mights with har- 
lots.” 

The acutenefs and information which 
the commonality of Athens poffeifed, 
was chiefy owing to the number, diver- 
fity, anl importance of the queitions that 
came under daily cognizance, ta the 
eloquent harangues and laboured argu- 
ments of the orators, and to the public 
recitals of the fophiits in the Lyceum. 

Speaking of the fechifion and diltance 
at which the fatr-fex were kept at Athens, 
the author has a remark waich we think 
mat altogether well founded. Tas dea- 


ciency of polite afiduity, he thinks, to~, 


wards the other lex in every nation may 
in fome degree be meatured by its degree 
of commerce and marine; together with 
that of political rmportance, which the 
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conftitution of government allows gene- 
rally to its con‘tituents.-- According to the 
rule, Spain and not France fhould be 
termed /e Paradis de Femmes. 

From a general review of the charac- 
ter and temper of the people, Mr. Young 
mifers, that “viewing the fociety of 
Athens in fome lights, virtue, wifdom, 
andlearnmg, feem to conititute the only 
diftinétions ; viewing it in others, ava- 
rice and vice bear unqualified, fway : 
complicating the general fcene, we be- 
hold the picture of Parrhaiius, who, in 
framing his perfonitication of the Athe- 
man ailembly,—* voluit varium, ira~ 
cundum, injurium, tnconftantem, eun=* 
dem exorabile:in, clementem, mifericor- 
dem, excelfum, gloriofum, humilem, fu- 
gacem, & omnia pariter ofendere” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Poems on feveral Occafions, Written in Pennfylvania. By William Moore Smith, 


Eiq. 


ROM a country like America, where 
Nature ters before the eyes of the poet 

the molt luxuriant and the mot terrific 
icenes ; where the people, yet unacenf- 
tomed to thole refnements which, while 
they fubtilize the underitanding, and re- 
fine what, in modern times, is called 
fefiey Cramp the imagination; we might 
expect wild cflufions of fancy, and thofe 
nervous glowing thonghts and expreffions, 
wuol? irregular beauty and fublimity fet 
_criticifm at defiance. But our author 
feems, from what we will venture to call 
aculpabie difiidence in his own powers, 
feldom to have ventured to give the reins 
to his imagination. Inftead of copying 
from Nature he has generally copied 
from the copiers of her copyitts, and thofe 
Europeans. However he is, when he 
pleaies to exert himielf, by no means defi- 
cient in energy or even clerance. But 
we will venture to fay, that the Ameri- 
can poets are yet fer diftant from the time 
when they can venture, initead of paint- 
ing the {tronger emotions of the foul, to 
{port with its more delicate feelings. To 
make a trifle interefting, one of his 
countrymen would fay, requires a levity 
of mind which fhews a degenerate nation. 
—IJn an ape in which Greece was, meta- 
tis mutandis, nearly in the fame {tate that 
America is now 3 when, dividedsnto a mul- 
tiude of {mall ftates, che peonle was but 
half polifhed, and fcarcely breathing from 
a dreadful war, which, though they were 
vittors, had brought them to the brink 
of deftrugtion ; Homer painted to them 
the great feenes of Nature, and the 
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effetts of the ftrongeft paffions of the hu- 
man foul. The age, the circumi{tances 
favoured him, and his poems have been 
the admiration of all pofterity. If an 
American ‘poet fhould ftart up now, 
who would follow Homer in this refpect, 
his works too might become the delight 
of the world ; but till they fhake off the 
trammels of Europe in poetry as well as 
European government, they will not rife 
above mediocrity. 


Asa fpecimen of Mr. Smith's poetical 
talents, we fhail give his 


ODE TO INSENSIBILITY. 


IMPROMPTU. AT THE REQUEST OF 
Miss V——. 


DREAD Goddels of the tearlefs eye, 

And marble heart, to thee I fly, 
Infenfibility ! 

Before thy lion-guarded throne, 

Where pity’s plaint was never known, 
I bend the fuppliant knee ! 


May I, unmov'd by beauty’s charms, + 

Neer feel thole tender, foft alarms, 
Which love-fick wretches know } 

Should tears bedew her radiant eyes, 

Should beauty’s bofom heave with highs, 
Td {mileat all their woe. 


Dread Goddefs then, to me impart 

The beft of all thy gitts, an heart 

- “Infentible es ttone ; 

Should Anguifh rend c'en Mir a’s breatt, 

Sofrasondown, I then could reit, 
Norheed her piercing groan ! 
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Remarks on the Origin of the Vegetable 
Fixed Alkali; with fome collateral 
Obfervations on Nitre. By M. Wall, 
M. D. Pralector in Chemiftry in the 
Univerfity of Oxford. Read 19th of 
November 1783. 


HE fubjects of this paper, whether 
we view them in a public or private 
light, are equally important. The im- 
mente fums which are annually paid for 
thefe two neceflaries of life render them 
objcéts of national importance ; and when 
we confider that not only cleanlinefs, and 
confequently health, but our freedom 
and independency reft principally upon 
them, they become fubjects of the highett 
confequence to every individual. 

The paper before us, though nothing 
practical immediately refults from it, is 
valuable, as ferving to eftablifh the 
theory of thefe two fubjects upon enlarged 
bafes, 

Vegetable fixed alkaline fubftances, fuch 
asPot-ath, Barilla, Kelp, and other afhes of 
vegetables, are produced fimply by inci- 
neration ; that is, burning the vegetables 
in an open fire- 

Some theorifts have confidered their 
alkalefcency ‘* as a produétion of the 
fire, formed by fome fecret combination 
of the earthy, and, perhaps, fome por- 
tion of the inflammable part of the plant. 
with the native acid, the aqucous part 
being dithipated in the procefs :” others, 
“thatthe alkali exifts in vegetables per- 
fectly formed previoufly to the combuf- 
tion ; and that the operation of the fire is 
nothing more than a perfect feparation 
and diffipation of the other principles, 
by which it was entangled and concealed.” 
But Dr. Wall thinks “ it is much more 
probable that the alkali, wherever it is 
found, whether in confequence of com- 
buftion or otherwife, is formed by fome 
tranf{mutation of the native acid of plants, 
or by a particular combination of it with 
the earthy and inflammable principles.” 

Dr. W. continues, ‘‘ J am inclined to 
adopt this doctrine; from the three fol- 
lowing circumftances, the two lat of 
which will alfo hew, that this tran{muta- 
tion may be effected without combuttion, 
and therefore, that this alkali cannot be 
any longer confidered as the creature or 
offspring of fire. 

“ Firft, Thofe vegetable fubftances, 
which contain the largeft portion of the 
native acid, afford the largeft quantity 
of alkali by incineration : and the quan- 
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tity of alkali obtained is very confidera 
ably increafed by particular modes of ap- 
plying the heat, which can only be un- 
derftood to operate, by bringing the {c= 
veral component principles of the vege- 
table fubftance into clofer contact, and 
within the {phere of cach other’s aétion. 

“ Secondly, This alkali is produced in 
a very confiderable quantity by the pro- 
cefs of fermentation, to which only the 
faccharine and accfcent parts of plants 
are liable. And, 

“ Thirdly, It is produced in the putre- 
faétion both of animal and vegetable 
matters. 

“Tn the two laft of thefe cafes, we have 
not indeed hitherto obtained the alkali 
feparate, but in combination with acids 
forming nitrous and other neutral falts,’* 

In fupport of thefe pofitions the learn- 
ed Prelector adduces a variety of fats : 
1ft, “‘ No vegetable fubflances furnifh a 
larger quantity of alkali than the ex- 
tracts of plants, or their native effential 
falts.? 2d, “ The vegetable alkali is 
produced copioufly in the natural procefs 
of vinous fermentation ;’? the celebrated 
Mr. Scheele having evinced by experi- 
ments that the tartar of wine is a neutral 
falt with a vegetable alkaline bafe- 
3d, ‘* The vegetable alkali feems alfo,to 
be in fome inftances generated or formed 
by putrefaction ; for nitre, of which it 
is an effential part, is often the produc- 
tion of a putrefactive procefs.”” Among 
other evidences of this pofition the Dr. 
produces the following curious incident, 
which not only ftrengthens his pofition, 
but fhews that the accidental circum- 
ftances which fomerimes offer them- 
felves fpontaneoufly to thofe who will, 
condefcend to obferve them, are not 
lefs helpful in philofophical enquiries 
than are preconceived experiments. 

“ That nitre is produced in the pu- 
trefa€tion of animal matters, has been 
confidently aflerted by fome chemitts, 
and as confidently denied by others. In- 
ftances are alledged on the one hand, of 
nitre procured from putrefied blood, 
urine, &c. On the other hand itis ar- 
gued, that thefe fubftances will not fup- 
ply the materials of nitre, without the 
concurrence of fome vegetable matter. 
To difcufs this point thoroughly, would 
take a great deal of time, and requires 
extenfive abilities; but I think there is 
a common and familiar fact, which may 
be adduced to illuftrate it. It will at 
leaft prove, that if nitye (and of courfe 
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the vegetable alkali) is not obtainable 
from the putrefaCtion of animal matters 
only, the addition of a very fmali quan- 
tity of vegetable matter is fufficient for 
its produétion. I argue from the quality 
-of the faline efflore(cence found on old 
walls, which are expofed to impregnation 
from animal matters ina ftate of putre- 
faction. The wall of one end of my 
chemical fchool, or laboratory, is almoft 
entirely covered with fuch an efflorefcence. 
The laboratory is a large vaulted room 
under ground, into which the fun fel- 
dom has admiffion. It is built of ftone, 
and therefore, except when the fires are 
kept up for the le€lures, or occafional 
experiments, is liable tobe damp. The 
wall, to which I allude, is immediately 
wrider a retired paffage, a very conveni- 
ent place of retreat to paflengers under 
certain circumftances of necefiity. The 
ground, therefore, and the adjacent wall 
have been for years largely impregnated 
with excrementitious animal fluids, in 
all the different ftages of putrefa€lion. 
The faline efforefcence on fuch walls is 
fometimes fuppofed to be alkaline, and 
reaily to be the foffile alkali; but that in 
this inftance, with which others of a 
fimilar fort probably have fome analogy, 
it was perfectuitre, the following remarks 
will evince. 

“The falt deflagrates readily with char- 
coal, or fulphur, and leaves an alkali 
exactly fimilar in tafte to that of the 
nitrum fixum. It does not deflagrate 
per fe—It does not give out the fmell of 
hartfhorn, or the volatile alkali, when 
lixivium tartari is pourel upon it either 
in a diffolved, or a dry ftate. A filtered 
folution of it fuffers no precipitation, on 
the addition of lixiv. tartari. A fmall 
quantity of this folution evaporated to 
cryftallization fhoots into long, filamen- 
tous, not. cubical, cryftals, exactly the 
fame as thofe obtaiied from. an equal 
quantity of folution of nitre, by the fame 
mode of treatment; and indeed, the 
efflorefcence on the walls, where. k can 
be feen free from duit, examined with 
magnifier, appears to be formed by a 
congeries of fpicula of tis oblong hexae- 
dral form, a mode of cry fallization 
which neither the foifile alkali nor cu- 
bic’nitre ahe, Thefe experiments fhew, 
that the nitre thus collected, has neither 
a.calcarcous, nora volatile alkaline, nor 
a toflile aikaiine, bafe, but is in every 
refpet perfect nitre, generated princi- 
pally by the rvtrefaciion of animal mat- 
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ters, certainly without the artficial ad- 

dition of any prepared vegetable fub- 

ftance, (prepared at leaft by fire, } to fup- 

ply the crag a æ 

Remarks on Te Ttow fede af the An- 
cients refpecting Glafs. By Dr. Fal- 
conere Read 17th of Dec. 1783. 


After adducing the evidences of a va- 
ricty of ancient writers refpecting their 
knowledge of glafs, Dr. Falconer fays, 
“ Pliny, however, feems to have had the 
moft complete information concerning 
glafs. He mentions its being of Phæ- 
nician origin, like many other great dif- 
coveries, It was firt made of fand, 
found in the river Belus, or Belcus, a 
fmali river of Galilee, running from the 
foot of Mount Carmel, as is teftified by 
a variety * of authors. The invention 
of it is faid to have been owing to fome 
merchants, who, coming thither with a 
fhip laden with nitre, or fofile alkali, 
ufed fome pieces of it to fupport the 
kettles in which they were drefiing their 
meat upon the fands. By this means a 
vitrification of the fand beneath the fire 
was produced, and thus afforded a hint 
for this manufaCure.”’ 

It appears, however, from the evi- 
dences produced, that the glafs of the 
ancients, though it might have the tex- 
ture of that ‘of the moderns, wanted 
in general its tranfparency. ‘* The co- 
lours principally in ufe were an obfcure 
red glafs, or, perhaps, rather earthen 
ware, called hematinon; one of various 
colours called myrrhinum ; a clear red, 
a white, a blue, and indeed moft other 
colours. The perfeétly clear glafs was, 
however, moft valued. Nero gave for 
two cups, of no very extraordinary fize, 
with two handles to each, upwards of 
fix thoufand feftertia, or abote i thou- 
Jand pounds fierling! But though the 
fineft kinds of glafs were fo valuable and 
rare, yet 1l apprehend, from the frequent 
mention of glafs in Martial, and from 
what Pliny fays, that glafs for drinking 
veflels had nearly fuperfeded the ufe of 
gold and filver ; fo that the inferior forts 
mutt have been common enough.” 

The ancients feem to have ‘had fome 
knowledge of the Lexs and the Prifm 3 
but whether glais was uled for wine Lows 
or for mirrors, ‘f does not appear.” 

But the ufe of metallic foecula (upon 
which likewife Dr. F. has befiowed fome 
pains in this paper) is of great antiquity¢ 
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and what is remarkable, the compofition 
appears to have been fometimes the fame 
as that which is in general ufe at prefent ; 
namely, tin and copper. “ Pliny men- 
tions various forms of them in ufe, as 
concave, convex, multiplying, diftort- 
ing, &c. Their burning quality, when 
cppofed to the fun’s rays, was likewife 
known to Pliny.” 


On the different Quantitics of Rain, 
which fall at different Heights over 
the fame Spot of Ground; witha Letter 
from Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. By 
Thomas Percival, M. D. Read 21ú 
Jan. 1784 


This paper relates to the ftale experi- 
ment tried at Weftminfter- Abbey more 
than fifteen years ago. Dr. Percival 
wrote a memoir concerning it; but could 
not, even with the powerful aid of elec- 
tricity, account for the fact to his own 
fatisfaétion: he therefore diftributed it 
among his literary friends, hoping that 
fome of them might help him out. 

Dr. Franklin, among others, favoured 
him with his fentiments on the fubject. 
This truly venerable philofopher begins 
by faying, “ I with I could, as you de- 
fire, give you a better explanation of the 
phenomenon in queftion, fince you feem 
not quite fatisfied with your own; but I 
think we want more and a greater variety 
of experiments in different circumftances 
to enable us to form a theroughly fatif- 
factory hypothefis :>—and after making 
fome modeft attempts at a theory, con- 
cludes his fenfible butineflectual remarks 
with acknowledging candidly, that “‘ up- 
on the whole I think, as I intimated 
before, that we are yet hardly ripe for 
making one.” Yet this letter, which 
appears to have been written in 1771, is 
publifhed in 1785, without being accom- 
panied with a fingle experiment, or any 
other frefh matter whatever, to render it 
in any degree ufeful or even interefting 
tothe public. 


Ueryretgytedsceatass 


Speculation on the Perceptive Power of 


Vegetables. By Thomas Percival, 
M.D. &c. &c. Read 18th of Feb. 
1784. 


In this well-written paper are brought 
together a variety of facts relative to the 
nature and ceconomy of vegetables. 
What the author of it means by the 
perceptive power, or, as he repeatedly 
Callsit, the perceptivity of vegetables, 
does not clearly appear; nor does he in- 
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deed attempt to draw any direé infe- 
rence from the circumftances which he 
adduces ;—and which he arranges under 
the following heads: 1. Structure. z, 
InftinG. 3. Spontaneity. 4. Power of 
Motion. i 

That the frf bears a ftrong analogy 
to the animal kingdom is evident; and 
the reality of the /fčeond needs no adduc- 
tion of evidences to prove it: it is felf- 
evident in every ftage of vegetation. 
What elfe directs the feveral fpecies to 
form, their leaves and conftruét their 
fruits in this or that particular manner, 
conformably to the laws which nature 
has delivered to them? The vegetable 
life is altogether inftin@ive. We fpeak 
of perfeét vegetables. With refpeét to 
corallines and a few other productions, 
fomething fuperior to inftinét has been 
difcovered : therefore, thefe produétions 
are no longer confidered as mere vege- 
tables; decaufe they enjoy, or are under- 
ftood by naturalifts to enjoy, fome faint 
emanations of the faculty of PERCEP- 
TION. ’ 

It is therefore no wonder that our aus 
thor fhould not be able to place under 
his third head any thing bearing the like- 
nefs of SPONTANEITY. The incident 
of the fprig of mint, which being hung 
up by its roots turned its head upwards ; 
and the plane- tree, which fent out roots 
to feck for fuccour, as mentioned by 
Lord Kaims ; are incidents which occur 
daily, and are evidently the effe&t of the 
fame GENERAL LAW OF INSTINCT, 
which direéts the infant germ and radicle; 
and which guides therifing plant through 
every ftage of its 7zfindiive life; whe- 
ther it be employed in its own preferva- 
tion merely, or in the propagation of its 
fpecies. 

Under the fourth head, the POWERS 
OF MOTION, we have corals and ‘coral- 
lines, feapens and oyfters, the water-lily, 
and the fenfitive plant fet before us. The 
firft four are animals, or intermediate 
beings, and are therefore not in point. 
The efflorefcence of the water-lily is 
pure inftinét applied to the propagation of 
the {pecies. The affection of what is 
called the fenfitive plant is wonderful: 
but is that a proof of fperceptivity ? 
There cannot be a ftronger proof ‘of its 
motion being izvoluntary, than that of 
its requiring to be ftimulated to pro- 
duce it. t 

But our ingenious author produces 
another, a new plant, unknown to Lin- 
næus, ‘ which conftantly and uniformly 
exerts a felf-moving power.’==“ The la- 
E ea 
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teral leaves are fmaller than thofe at the 
extremity of the ftalk ; and all day long 
they are continually moving either up- 
wards, downwards, or inthe fegment of 
a eircle : the laft motion is performed by 
the twifting of the foot-ftalks; and 
whilft one leaf is rifimg, its affociate is 
generally defcending : the motion down- 
ward is quicker and more irregular than 
the motion upward, which is tteady and 
uniform.” This we allow is extremely 
curious, and enlarges our idea of the 
ceconomy of nature: but does it tend in 
any way to eftablifh even a probability 
of the perceptivity of vegetables? or, 
does any thing here advanced entitle us 
to {peak of the “ fenfation’”—the ‘* en- 
joyment’’—or the ‘‘ felicity” of vege- 
tables? Flights of fancy like thofe we 
allow may be poetical; but, we con- 
ceive, they are far from being philofo-~ 
phical. Indeed our author {eems con- 
{cious of this himfelf. ‘* Truth, in- 
deed,” fays he, “obliges me to ac- 
knowledge, that I review my fpecula- 
tions with much diffidence; and that I 
dare not prefume to expect they will pro- 
duce any permanent conviGiox in others.” 
Neverthelefs Dr. P. has beftowed fome 
pains upon a regular exordium, and a 
tiudied elegance of recital, embellifhed 


An Effay on Humanity; or, a View of Abufes in Hofpitals. 
By William Nolan. 


recting them. 


THE author of this pamphlet points 

out a number of abufes /uppofed to 
exift in moft of the Hofpitals in or near 
the metropolis. Among thefe the per- 
quifite of wardage, as it is called, feems 
not to be the leat grievous, as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nolan’s account, it operates 
greatly to the difadvantage of the patient; 
mot only as an immediate tax which he 
is little able to bear, but as it makes the 
Sifer look with an eye of anxiety on the 
patient during the courfe of his illnefs ; 
not with an humane concern for the re- 
ftoration of his health, but with an ava- 
ncious view of his making room fora 
fueceffor, as her profits depend on the 
number of patients admitted.—Though 
tendernefs be notthe characteriftic of the 
lower clafs of mankind, and a frequent 
intercourfe with mifery may make them 
ftill more callous; yet, forthe honour of 
human nature, we are willing to fuppote 
the author’s account is in this inftance a 
ijttle exaggerated. He proceeds to make 
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with claffical quotations, to do what? 
Why, to endeavour to give a fpecioulnefs 
and a momentary conviciivenc/s to a 
mere poctical “f jeu d’efprit.” In a 
man of mean capacity—a mere creature 
of education—this might be excufable ; 
but for a man of tuperior abilities, 
and a man of Dr. Percival’s zame, to 
throw away that time and attention upon 
unprofitable {peculations, which might 
have been profitably employed in prlofo- 
phical and medical purtuits, is at leaft 
reprehenfible ;—it might be mifchieveus ; 
—but fortunately for the mowers of 
grafs and the makers of hedges they do 
not read philofophical fpeculations, 

Tt is not our intention to be either pert 
or peevifh upon this occafion : we do not 
prefume to fay that vegetables are mot 
bleffed with the power of perceptivity ; 
or that the oyfter and the ecarth-worm 
are xot endowed with the power of ra- 
tiocination ; or that the pebbles with 
which the fireets of this buly town are 
paved are not curfed with the power 
of fenfibility; but we declare, in the 
greateft good-humour, that we cannot, 
at prefent, bring ourfelves to believe any 
one of thofe equally great improbabi- 
lities. 

(To be continued.) 


With a Plan for cor- 
Svo. 1s. Murraya 

fome ftrictures on the food of the patients, 
which, in fome cafes, he thinks infufh- 
cient; of this, however, we fhould fup- 
pofe thofe whofe province it immedi- 
ately is to fuperintend that bufinefs, muft 
be by far the beft judges. He next at- 
tacks the furgeons for want of feelings 
and accufes them of being too fond of 
amputation. Thefe charges we appre- 
hend, however, to be in a great meafure 
groundlefs, moft of the gentlemen of 
that profeflion being no le{s eminent for 
their humanity than their abilities. 
That mifmanagement will infinuate it- 
felf into the belt regulated plans, isa 
truth that cannot be denied ; nor is it lefs 
truc, that every prudent meafure fhould 
be adopted to obviate it: it is, howevery 
much eafier to point out a fault, than to 
provide a remedy ; nor do we look upon 
Mr. Nolan (even admitting his charges) 
as at all calculated to correct them— 
haud tali auxilio, 
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A concife Account of fome natural Curiofities in the Environs of Malham, in Craven, 


Yorkihire. By Thomas Hurtley- 
TRE beauties and wonders of our own 
country have, till of late years, 
been vnaccountably neglected; the rage, 
however, for foreign travel feems now 
in fome meafure to have fubfided, and a 
defire of becoming acquainted with the 
sany ftupendous and majeftic fcencs 
with which this kingdom abounds, has 
fuccecded. As whatever tends to encou- 
rage {o laudable a change deferves com- 
mendation, the auther of the prefent 
work is juftly entitled toit. The fcenes 
he has deferibed are of different kinds ; 
fome of them fublimely terribie, and 
others beautifully pictureique, firuated in 
the centre of the kingdom, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malham, a {mall country 
village, on the declivity of a large range 
of ftccp and craggy mountains, eleven 
miles north-weit from SKIPTON, and 
fix from SETTLE, at the head of a fer- 
tile and extenfive dale, called KIRKLEY 
MaLuam Date. The principal ob- 
jects that here attract the attention of 
the traveller are the Cover, a moft 
ftupendous perpendicular limeftone rock, 
being not lefs than 288 feet from its 
central fummit to its bafo. MALHAM 
Water, a beautifully expanded lake, 
whofe water is uncommonly tranfpa- 
rent and pellucid, “‘ embofomed,” to 
ule Mr. Gray’s expreffion, “ in the 
cloud - capt mountains,’ and affording 
a variety of mof pleahng and frik- 
ing protpedts. GORVALE, a tre- 
mendous chafm, formed apparently by 
fome dreadful elementary convulfion, 
through which a cataract ruthes impe- 
tuoufly, the rocks rifing perpendicularly 
on each fide, and floping forward in one 
black and awful canopy, overthadowing 
above half the area below, and feemingly 
threatening immediate annihilation.— 
And GENNET’s CAVE,a{paciousand not 
inelegant cavern, having a diy teffellated 
floor, arched over with folid rock, re- 
fembliny an umbrella, furrounded with 
a verdant arbour. Our limits will not 
permit us to follow the author in his 
defeription of thcie feveral natural cu- 
riofities ; nor will they admit of being 
abridged, fo as to give the reader an 
adequate idea of them; we muft there- 
fore refer them to the book itfelf, and 
content ourfelves with giving an ac- 
count of an extraordinary phenomenon 
attending the PERCH in Malham Water, 
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the caufe of which it may puzzle the na- 
turalifis to afcertain, 

“* After a certain age they become blind 
—a thick, hard, yellow film covers the 
whole furface of the eye, and renders the 
fight totally obfcured. When this is the 
cafe, the fith generally are exceedingly 
black, and although from the extreme 
toughneis and confftency of the mem- 
brane, it is evident that iome have been 
much longer in this flate than others, yet 
there appears no difference either in their 
flavour or condition. 

“ The old fifhermen accuftomed to 
this Lake, ufed to attribute this very cu- 
rious circumftance to their jwimming al- 
ways in fhoals ; and being armed with 
fins as fharp as the points of needles, the 
difafter was fuppofed to be occafioned by 
their piercing and wounding one another, 
This idea was alfo corroborated by the 
fact, that you find the oldeft and largeft 
fifh blind only of ove eye; but then it 
is allo a fact, that the /wal/ ones are ne- 
ver found in this condition, and always 
fail indifcriminately with the largett. 

“ Another caufe that has been affigned 
for this peculiar appearance, is the in- 
tenfe and uncommon coldnefs and hard- 
nefs of the water. But then how is it 
that the Trot r are not fimilarly affe€t 
ed, for they grow to a much larger fize, 
live probably to as great an age, and 
upon the fame feed at bottom as the 
Perch ae 

An Appendix is added, confiderably 
larger than the work itfelf. It is divided 
into three numbers. The firt contains 
the reads from York through Craven, 
with the diftances, and a fhort account of 
the feats of the neighbouring gentry : 
The fecond, the heights of fome of the 
higheft mountains in Great Britain above 
the level of the fea, as alfo the heights 
of Mont Blanc, the Pike of Teneriffe, 
and Cotopaxi, in South America. The 
third number contains the genealogy and 
life of Lambert, the parliamentary ge- 
neral during the civil wars, whofe cha- 
racter is warmly defended againft the at- 
tacks of Mr. Hume and others. Mr, 
Hurtley informs the reader that his an- 
ceftors enjoyed a comfortable indepen- 
dence in the neighbourhood of thefe 
beautiful {cenes, which he has defcribed 
with all that warmth of attachment men 
naturally feel for the piace of their nati- 
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vity, and therefore claims a kind of pre- 
feriptive right to commemorate’ them. 
Tits we readily adimit, but with he had 
been content todo it in profe, as, if we 
earth judge, from appearances, he feems 
tohave miitaken his poetical talents. 


Pil tell you What : 
Haymarket. 


a ‘HIS Comedy, which was extremely 

well rece: ved on the ftage, is uct feds 
calculated to pleale in the clofer. The 
fable may be fid to be a double one; 
the flories are pig fo happily con- 
nected, and the denouement fo judici- 
ouily conducted, as to render the whole 
interefting and entertaining. The charac- 
ters, though not AY original, are 
well fupported and ftrongly marked. Sir 
George Euttou, an amable and worthy 
baronet, having been unfortunate in his 
frf matrimontal connection, is divorced 
from his lady. and marries again. At 
this period his uncle Mr. Anthony Eu- 
Ron returns from the Weli-Indies, and 
eager to embrace lis nephew, whom he 
had left as be thought happ ily marr ied, 
haftens to his houfe, and not tibg S Sur 
George at home, enquires for his niece, 
but is furprifed at feeing a lady who is 
an utter flranger to him; he concludes, 
however, he has miftaken the houfe, and 
the lady, who fuppofes hira to be the 
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“ Since fate relentlefs then has ta’en 
my brih away, 
Sure “tis my right ¢/crr beauties to dif- 


lay. 
Kowe’er—poffeffing his regard who now 
it owns, 
I envy' not; nor care for Fortune’s 
frowns.” 


a Comedy in five Adts, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal, 
By Mrs. Inchbald. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 

firt Lady Eufton’s uncle, does not un- 
deceive him, but direéts him to Sir 
George’s former habitation. Here again 
inftead of meeting his nephew, he 1s in- 
troduced to a gentleman whom he does 
not know, but who upon enquiry proves 
to be married to his nephew’s firft wife. 
The perplexity naturally arifing to ail the 
parties from thefe repeated mite akes, af- 
fords feveral highly entertaining {ccnes, 
which are wel! conducted. Major Cy- 
prusythe perfon who had married the lady 
after her feparation, in the true {pirit of 
intrigue, attacks -d George’s fecond wife 
alfo, butis not only repulfed by her, but 
defervedly held up to ridicules The 
fcene between Mr. Anthony Eufton, who 
had difnherited his fon for marrying 
againit his confent, and his daughter-in- 
law, whom, without knowing her, he had 
rei Eel crated the greateft difirets, is truly 
affecting, and fhews that Mrs. Inchbald 
can equally command a {mile or a fym- 
pathetic tear. 


A Sentimental Journey through Spain, written in French by the Marquis de Langle, 
and tyanflated from the Paris Edition. 2 Vols. 5. Hooper. 1786. 


THIS author is an humourift, and pof- 
feles a degree of whimiical origina- 
lity, which gives a very grotefque ap- 
pearance to fis work. As great an 
egotift as Montaigne, J parva licet com- 
ponere MALNES he omits no opportunity 
@ tort et à trawers to {peak of himfelf; 
but alas | he has neither the depth, the 
wit, nor the genius of the lively Gafcon, 
though he has no d: Poa in animal 
fpirits, and we fhiewdly fufpećt is of the 
fame ee Se with thar celebrated wit and 
philofopher Hea ttempts pe ge nae to 
melt his facts with thofe fhiewd epi- 
grammatice phjlotophico: a nl reflec- 
tons which are plants indigenous to 
France, and T were \cultivaced with 
fuch fuccels by M, de Voltaire. Ji mele 
e One it par tout; but alas! his e/prit 
is moft frequently, to borrow an expref- 
fion from Marmontel, commie ces eter- 


nucmiens qui ne viennent pas. But tho’ 
the reader may more frequently laugh 
at the author than with him, we rin 
venture to affirm, that in thefe Shandeyan 
volumes (Shandeyan we cal} them only 
in refpećt to their fize) he wil! meet with 
fome amufement and fome information. 
It appears, indeed, that the authors 
principal defign was to caricature the 
Dons; and front fome werds that efcape 
him in the beginning of his fecond vo- 
lume, he feems to have actually written 
on purpofe to tempt the Spaniards to 
have it burned by the hands of the 
hangman ; a fate which he moft devout- 
ly withed it might undergo, and which 
ie has taken care in thé title- -page to 
inform us it did undergo. We need 
not obferve that this circumftance has 
frequently given a temporary celebrity 
to many a work below that of the Mar- 
quis 
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‘quis de Langle.—As a fpecimen of this 
performance, we fhall feleCt what he fays 
under the head of Particular Ooferva- 
tions, from which the reader will be en- 
abled to judge of this author’s manner, 
premifing at the fame time that it is nei- 
ther the beft nor the worft part of his 
work. 

< Almoft all the Spanifh women pof- 
fefs a wonderful fweetnefs of voicc—it 
is a pleafure to hear them fpeak—I pre- 
fer the found of their voice to the fineft 
piece of mufic—Gruck could not improve 
the harmony of it—it is perfect’mufic in 
itfelf. 

“ I fancy the King of Spain is never 
meafured for his clothes—they are al- 
ways either too long, too fhort, or too 
wide ; one cannot tell what to make of 
them. If any other perfon were to drefs 
fo oddly, he would be laughed at. 

“ The dead are buried too foon here— 
they have {carcely time to be cold.—Why 
not wait two or three days? If a perfon 
be dead to-day, furely he will be fo to- 
morrow ; and then it will be time enough 
to carry him to the grave. In the Prin- 

cipality of Neufchatel, none are buried 
until feventy-two hours after their de- 
ceafe. 

“< Some people fay that the Spaniards 
are cheerful ; I think them the reverfe. 
Į walk every evening the Prado, where 
there are near four thoufand aflembled ; 
and yet 1 never heard the ieaft found of 
laughter. 

“ Madrid is perhapsthe city where feweft 
people deftroy themfelves. One year 
with another there are not four who 
commit fuicide there. 

“ The people of Madrid are great liber 
tines. T'he matrons are faid to be prone 
to gallantry: the young ladies are re- 
puted to be very tender, but very re- 
ferved. The men, in gener al, are timid 
and bafhful in courtfhip. The hearts of 
lovers frequently burn with love and de- 
five for years ; they often die of love ; and 
all for want of coming to an explanation. 

“ Every wealthy Spaniard that is not 
buried -in the habit of fome religious 
order, is configned to the grave in his 
bet fuit. It would be every whit as 
well, I think, to fell thefe fine clothes, 
clothe {fome ‘poor perfon with the pro 
duce, and bury the deceafed in a linen 
frock. 

“ Whata pity itis that three-fourths of 
Spain thould remain uncultivated! It is 
not certainly the fault of the foil: it is 
excelient in all parts. Sierra Morena is 
a proof of this, The dew had icarcely 


fallen, and the fun fhed his rays upon it, 
after the earth had been turned and fown, 
when it was covered with a rich pro- 
duce. 

. & The Spaniards lofe their teeth early. 


-They feldom preferve any after fifty; 


or, if any remain, they are fo few that 
they are hardly worth notice. 

“í One thing is very extraordinary, and 
which can hardly be conceived—lIt is 
faid, that among the Spaniards there are 
a great number of Atheis, who believe 
in nothing, nothing whatever; and who 
openly maintain, that the exiftence of a 
God is a mere prejudice ; that heaven 
and hell are imaginary places ; and that 
all things are governed by chance. Ah! 
poor creatures! I moft heartily pity 
them. 

‘I feldom meet two Spaniards toge- 
ther: the Spaniard feems to delight in 
being alone. 

“ Dry feafons are frequent in this 
country : water, on fuch occafions, grows 
{carce ; and many die of thift. 

“A vat number of meritorious ace 
tions are performed at Madrid; and 
more virtuous men are to be found 
there than any where elfe + more truly 
virtuous men; men, I will venture to 
fay, who are fuch models, that if all 
the ret of mankind refembied them, 
the world would be happy. 

** I have met no where with fuch 
{weet-{ceuted violets : I bought a loxguct 
of them yefterday, and it has perfumed 
my room ever fince. 

** Should a work that is written with 
any {pirit of freedom come out here, it 
is immediately devoted to the flames : 
fhould mine make its appearance in this 
place, it will moft certainly be reduced 
toathes. So much the better, fo much 
the better, I fay; a thoufand times the 
better; it will be a moft lucky circum- 
ftance. Happy are the works that are 
burned! they are always favourites with 
the public. 

‘¢ The Spaniards are of a middling 
ftature, and very well proportioned ; but 
they are in general black and ugly. 
What disigures a great number of the 
Spaniards, is their ears; which are fo 
large, that my” gloves would fearcely 
contain them. 

“ Next to the kingdom of Naples, I 
believe there is no country where turtles 
are fo plenty as in Spain. Any one that 
likes may ftyle himfelt Marquis, Count, 
or Knight. All titles feem te lie open 
pro bono publico, at the mercy of every 
one that pleafes to affume them. 
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t The part of education that is moft 
neglected in Madrid, is the cultivation 
ef the memory. The Spaniards per- 
haps are right inthis; memory is fre- 
quently attended with il confequences. 
There are indeed a hundred things, and 
a hundred perfons, that 1 remember with 
pleafure ; but there are a thoufand that 
i thould with to forget: K——, for in- 
flance. 

“ The facrament is carried with great 
pomp to the fick, The firft perfon that 
happens to be palling in a carriage, is 
obliged to alight, and lend his coach to 
God. 

“ Thefe vain ceremonies are the laft 
planks on which finking Religion, if I 
may venture to fay fo, endeavours to 
preterve herfelf from going to the bot- 
tom. 

“I have no where obferved fo few 
pretty children. Infancy every where, 
in general, is pleafing and handfome ; 
but the Spaniard, contrary to the ufual 
rule, is already ugly before he has quit 
ted the go-cart. 

“ The magnificence of the churches 
is incredible. On entering one of them 
you are dazzled, and almoft blinded for 
fome minutes, by the fplendor and riches 
that furround you. The Spanifh painters 
never fail to make their faints, of both 
fexes, the molt beautiful hgures. God 
himfelf, though dead on the crofs, is 
reprefented with every perfonal grace and 
perfection of beauty that colours can 
beftow. 

“ Ihave, I think, already mentioned 
Spanifh temperance; it is frequently 
carried to excels. LTremember, oneiday, 
Y called in on a very refpectable family 
of Madrid: dinner was ready; they 
had juft fat down to it: the company 
confifted of four perfons; and all they 
had to dine on was one egg, with four 
apples. 

é Spain is full of prophets, who ramble 
from village to village, one while pre- 
didiing earthquakes or hurricanes, and at 
other times the end of the world. Thefe 
predi€tions alarm and terrify the common 


people. Such prophets richly deferve 
chaftifement. 


“ The mof general reproach which I 
have heard againft the Spaniards, is their 
want of diftimétive character. If this be 
well founded, it is impofiible to like 
them, or find much pleafure in their fo- 
ciety. A man without a character of 
his own is nothing, is a ufelefs being. 
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A man fhould have a charaéter of his 
own, as well as a nofe of his own, 

“ The Capuchins of Madrid never go 
out of their convent: they have every 
thing neceffary there: a lay- brother 
fetches whatever is wanting. 

‘“ Every foldier fleeps alone. This 
regulation was made in the prefent reign. 
Spain is the only ftate where a foldier 
can fleep at his eafe, and turn in his 
bed. 

** The voice of the men is no lefs 
harfh and difagreeable, than that of the 
ladies is pleafing and harmonious. Every 
time the former fpeak, one would ima- 
gine that they are either angry, fcold- 
ing, or hoarfe. 

‘Tis elegance of figure, beautiful 
eyes, but, above all, certain delicate 
magical glances that diftinguifh the fe- 
males of Madrid. It is there where the 
man who dreads falling in love, has rea- 
fon moft frequently to fay to the pretty 
ladies of his acquaintance, “ I pray and 
conjure you, do not captivate, do not 
enflave me.” 

“Tis among the common people, 
among the poor, where the greateft num- 
ber of devout chriftians is to be found. 
So true it is, that it is in poverty and 
diftreis we find a pleafure and confolation 
in praying to God. 

‘“ Though the apartments are very 
fpacious, they are neverthelets dark, be- 
caule the windows are improperly placed, 
the blinds and curtains always down : 
one would think that the Spaniards are 
afraid of day-light; it feems as if they 
were yet to learn, that nothing furnifhes 
a room fo well as light. 

“ The bridge built over the Manca- 
naners ® coft near S00,000l. and for nine 
months in the year there 1s hardly as 
much water in the bed of the river as 
would fill a few dozen of bottles. 

“ The Spaniards poffefs a thoufand 
eftimable qualities; among others, that 
of fpeaking their minds cpenly of mi- 
nifters and men in office. Ihave heard 
above twenty people, who were talking 
of Mr. O'R--—, exprefs themfelves in 
thefe words : ‘' We donot hate him, he 
is not of confequence enough; we only 
defpife him.” 

‘©The dead are buried with their 
faces uncovered in Spain. The cuftom 
fhould be univerlal. The bills of mor- 
tality are not fuficient to authenticate 
death, Thirty years ago an odious {cene 
was exhibited in France. Count 
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* A viver that runs through Madrid. 
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impatient to take poffeffion of the for- 
tune to which he was heir, feized upon 
his father, threw him into a hole under 
ground, and gave out that he was dead. 
The parifh-bells next day gave notice of 
the funeral, anda ftone was the corpfe 
interred, 

“The Spaniards are very fond of being 
faluted, but they never chufe to give the 
firt falute. When they meet you they 
fix their eyes ftedfaftly upon you, as 
rauch as to fay, Take off your hat, 
and falute me; ’tis your duty.” J was 
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near being involved in a quarrel on 
that account. 

“ The common people of Madrid are 
as much cockneys as thofe of London, 
They will trudge ten miles to fee a prince, 
or any man of high rank. However, 
the pailion of running after the tails of 
the great is pretty general every where. I 
fhall, no doubt, be fingular in my opi- 
nion; but all the fovercigns of the earth 
might pafs in fucceffion behind me, with- 
out interefting me enough, to induce me 
to turn my head to look at any of them.” 


The Innocent Rivals, a Novel; taken from the French, with Alterations and Ad- 


ditions. By a Lady. 
"THIS ftory, though it fometimes bor- 

ders not a little on the improbable, 
is upon the whole interefting, and affect- 
ingly told; it is briefly this. A young 
man of fafhion marries a lady of bis 
own age againft the confent of her friends: 
a few months after he by chance fees 
another young lady, whofe charms have 
fo violent an efiect on him, that he de- 
termines to facrifice every thing to the 
gratification of his paion. His affec- 
tions thus alienated from his wife, he 
behaves to her with fuch indifference as 
to render her miferable; fhe neverthe- 
lefs endeavours to conceal her diftrefs, 
and by fo doing augments it. The hero 
of the Tale, in the meantime, addreffes 
the young lady in the character of a 
fingle man, and makes ari impreffion on 
her heart; but by an unguarded expref- 
fion difcovers his real fituation, and is of 
courfe rejected with difdain, and the 
lady determines to fee him no more. 
‘This refolution has fuch an effect on 
him, that he refolyes to part with his 
wife. He accordingly compels her to re- 
tire into the country, where fhe is ob- 
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liged to affume another name, and has a 
guard placed over her to prevent her dif- 
covering her fituation: all this fhe pa- 
tiently fubmits to, and even confents to 
being removed in a mourning coach pre- 
ceded by a hearfe, the better to counte- 
nance the report of her death, which he 
caufes to be circulated. He now again 
applies to Sophia by letter, who again 
rejeéts his addreffes, in a manner that 
does honour to her fex. Perfeverance, 
however, on his part, and the interpofi- 
tion of a friend, get the better of her 
refolutions, and they are united: but 
even the completion of his wifhes cannot 
fecure him happinefs; his mind is per- 
petually difturbed by the confciouinefs 
of hiseuilt; and the fear of a difcover 

of his firft wife being ftill alive, embitters 
every enjoyment. This dreaded event 
at length happens, the sanocent rivais 
accidentally meet, and Melmoth, in con- 
fequence, dies repentant, the viétim of 
remorfe for his paft errors, and a warn- 
ing to others not to yield to the ungos 
vernable violence of their paffions. 


Sketches of the Hiftory of the Auftrian Netherlands: with Remarks on the Confti- 
tution, Commerce, Arts, and general State of thefe Provinces. By James Shaw. 


Svo. 55. RKobinfons. 1785. 


TH E- Auftrian Netherlands, owing to 

the efforts to reftore them to their 
former confequence, though not attend- 
ed with fucvefs, have of late engaged 
the attetition of the public; whatever, 
therefore, may tend to throw a light ei- 
ther on their ancient hiftory, or their pré- 
fent Mate, cannot fail of being accept- 
able. ‘Thefe provinces, though now de- 
clined from their ancient greatnefs, fill 
exhibit a fair and flourithing country, as 
populous as any part of Europe of the 
VOL. X. 
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fame extent. To this flourifhing fate, 
the fituation and fertility of the foil and 
the induftry of the inhabitants have 
partly contributed; but the: principal 
caufe of their ancient opulence, as well 
as prefent profperity, is to be attributed 
to thofe priviléges and that liberty which 
during fo many centuries they have pof- 
feffed. The author.of thefe Effays, af- 
ter defcribing the country, and giving a 
general view of the hiftory of ir fince the 
agé of Charlemagne, proceeds to confi- 
MI m A AAEN 
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der the political conftitution of Brabant, 
to which that of the other ftates, tho’ 
differing in fome retpects, yer having had 
the fame original, and being founded on 
the fame principles, upon the whole bears 
a gencral refemblance. 

The great charter of the liberties of 
this province is named the Blythe or 
Joyous Entry of Brabant, becaute the 
fovereign, when he enters on his go- 
vernment, binds himfelf by an oath to 
govern according to this great charter, 
on which the happincfs and fecurity of 
his fubjeéts depends. In this great in- 
ftrument of liberty, the powers of the 
fates of the province are afcertained 5 
the conftitution of the tribunals aad 
courts of juftice is determined; the magi- 
ftrates and great offices of the flate are de- 
feribed ; the generat rights and franchifes 
of all the citizens are recited in many 
unportant particulars; even their exer- 
cifes and amufements are not omitted ; 
and a remarkable claute is added, that if 
the fovercign fhall infringe any article of 
the Joyous Entry, his fubjects fhall be 
releaied from fervice and duty until due 
reparation be made. 

The ftates of Brabant, who form an 
eflential part of the conftitution, are 
compofed of the hree orders—the clergy, 
the nobles, and the third eftate, as it is 
called, or the commons. The entry in- 
to the ftates is not open to alf without di- 
ftinction who are born noble, nor can 
the prince introduce thofe whom he en- 
nobles into this affembly. The nobles 
who enter into the ftates muft exhibit 
proofs of their family having been noble 
during four defecnts on both fides, and 
mutt alfo poffels eftates in Brabant of a 
yearly value proportionable to their rank. 
Two prelates and eleven abbots form the 
order uf the clergy; the nobles, at pre- 
fent, do not exceed the number of thirty; 
and the commons are reprefented by fe- 
ven deputies chofen from the magitirates 
ef Bruifels; Louvain, and Antwerp. 

No tax can be impofed or fubhdy 
granted without the content and authority 
of the fates. When the fovercign re- 
quiresa fubfidy, his requifition is prefented 
in the form of a Petition. The fiates 
deliberate; and the clergy and nobles, 
if they give their confent, do it in thefe 
terms, “* provided that the third eftate 
thall alfo confent.” But the deputies 
can give. no confent tilf they have col- 
lected the femfe of the cities which they 
repretent. For this purpofe, the Great 
Chamber of the city is aflembled, com- 
pled of the magiftrates, the antient coun- 
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cil, confifting of thofe who have been 
magiftrates, and the rulers, or deans 
as they are called, of the comifunities 
of arts and trades, which are divided in- 
to nine bands, To this affermbly the 
deputies report the requet of the prince, 
and the confent of the clergy and nobles. 
The Chamber deliberates, and the plu- 
rality of voices decides. The deputies 
make thcir report to the ftates, and if 
the three principal cities are unanimous 
in their confent, the fiubfidy is granted. 

Perfonal liberty and fecuricy, as well 
as property, are well guarded by the Con- 
ftitution of Brabant. No arbitrary man- 
date can deprive a citizen of his liberiz; 
his dwelling is facred : if he is fulpected 
of a crime, the officers of juftice are not 
permitted to enter his houfe for the pur- 
pofe of apprehending him, unlefs two 
magiftrates are prefent. He cannet be 
detained in prifon without jut caufe:: 
within a {hort and limited time, he muft 
be brought to trial. No foreign jurit- 
diction has any power over him, nor can 
he be tried by any other than his natural 
judges, In the cities, the magiftrates 
are the judges, nominated by the fove- 
reign, from a lift of three for cach ma- 
giftrate, prefented by the city. and to 
guard againft undue attachment, this 
charter excludes from the magiftracy, 
thofe who hold certain offices of profit 
and truft immediately under the prince. 
Thefe inagiftrates judge in civil as well 
as criminal caules: in the latter, their 
fentence is final; bur in the tormer, an 
appeal lies to the great tribunal of the 
province, the council of Brabant, which 
confifts of a prefident and fixteen judges. 
To prevent the intrufion of ftrangers, it 
is provided, that the prefident, if not a 
native, mult poleis eflates of a certain 
yearly value in Brabant, and all the other 
judges except twomuft be natives. The 
jurifdiGion of this tribunal is extenfive ; 
appeals in all civil caufes may be heard 
init, and many fall under its cognizanee 
in the firt inftance, particularly all ac- 
culations of treafon. But the authority 
of this tribunal is not confined to the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, it bkewile extends 
to legiflation. The fiates of Brabant 
do not concur with the fovereign in enat- 
ting laws; bur the Joyous En/ry ordains 
that no ediét of the fovercign thall obtain 
the farce of a law, till it has been exami- 
ned and approved by the judges of this 
tribunal, and fubfcribed by the chan- 
cellor. 

“Such,” fays our author, “are the 
benc&ts the Auftrian Netherlands enjay 
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+ from ‘that wife conftitution which they 
have eftablifhed and maintained. Ge- 
verned according to their own laws, fe- 
cured in their property and perfonal l- 
berty, and charged only with moderate 
taxes impofed by themfelves, the Flem- 
ings enjoy the beft gifts of a free con- 

titution; nor have they caufe to repine, 
in comparing their fituation with that of 
other countries, when they behold around 
them either nations that are fubjett to 
arbitrary fway, or, that enjoying liberty 
are yet oppreffed wath burthenfome taxcs, 
from which thefe provinces are happily 
exempted.’ 

Mr. Shaw in the following fection de- 
feribes the Auttrian Provinces, and gives 
an account of their union under the 
Houfe of Burgundy; an æra which con- 
ftitutes the mof brilliant part of their 
Hiftory, when their commerce flourifhed, 
and their country was the emporium of 
Europe. He next enumerates the various 
caufes that have concurred to deftroy 
their trade, and which at prefent there 
feerms but Kettle prebability of their re- 
covering, wnlef the inteftine broils of 
their jealous neighbours procure them 
the free navigation of the Scheldt. 

The manufa€tures, cities, and agri- 
culture cf the Flemings next engage our 
author’s attention, ai ad afford him an op- 
portunity of making many Penis re- 
marks on each of thete fubj jets, parti- 
cularly the latter. Agriculture, He ob- 
fe-ves, “‘ flourifhes greatly in Brabant and 
Hainault, but it is in the province of 
Tlanders that this art has attained its 
thigheft praife. Here were made the ear- 
Jiet improvements in hufbandry. The 
fields of Flanders never repofe or lie fal- 
ow; yet the rich foil fails not to repay 
the care of the farmer by a conftant fuc- 
ee{fion of fruitful crops. ‘Nor is he fa- 
tisfied only with the crops that fummer 
ripens. Soon as the harvetts are gathered, 
the carth receives again into its bofom 
new feeds, or plants, and new crops ef 
greens and vegetables arife, that cover 
the ficlds through the autumn and the 
winter months, till the fpring warns 
to prepare the ground for the enfuing 
ivafon. 

“The farms in Flanders are finall rarely 

,exceed fifty acres, and frequently con- 
tracted within a narrower bound : to this 
he attributes in a great meafure the exact 
culture and populoufnels of Flanders. 
ia afmall farm, each part feen by the 

ve of the mafter has its due tillage : «the 
ue dork of hufbandry is chiefly performed 
by the farmer and his family, who {pare 


no pains to cultivate that field which af- 
{ures their fubfiftence; and the glebe, 
fubdued and manured with affiduous 
care, makes a large return to that labour 
which is beftowed on its culture. A vaft 
population fprings up, and the land is cc- 
vered with the dwellings cf a multitude 
of cultivators, who find cach in the pro- 
duce of that fmall farm which he tills, 
a decent and comfortable maintenance. 
It happens otherwife in a country where 
the farms are of wide extent. Ina large 
farm, many parts are overlooked or neg- 
le&ed, and a more negligent culture is 
beftowed by hired labourers, more remifs 
and lefs interefled in the crop. 

* The other provinces have remarked 
the advantages which Flanders has deri- 
ved from the finall extent of the farms, 
and have imitated that example. The 
ftatcs of Hainault have, by an, exprefs 
law, limited the extent of the farms in that . 
province to an hundred and fifty acres, 
and the good effcéts of the regulation 
have been fenfibly feund; the lands are 
better cultivated, the country is more 
populous, and the villages encreafing 
draw nearer to each other. 

‘“ A contrary practice has for fome 
time paft prevailed in England, where 
the number of fma)! farms is diminithed, 
and where the g oprictors of eftates have 
adopted the plan of laying many finali 
farms into one large farm. Agriculture 
has not profited by this alteration. The 
glebe, ftinted inits tillage where a fingle 
mafter grafps a jarge extent of fields, 
has not yiclded more abundant harvetts ; 
and the markets. lefs amply provided in 
{fome important articles, mifs that fupply 
which they were accuftomed to draw 
from the fmall farms. Fhe populouf- 
nefs of the country has fallen. While 
the manfion of the great farmer has ri- 
fen more oftentatiovily, thole numerous 
tenements that were feattered through 
the fielés, or that encircled the cheartul 
green, ‘have difappeared, and the deier- 
ted village has furnifhed a theme for the 
poet’s fong. The antient tenant finding 
no occupation in the fields where he fpent 
his youth, and not caring, as a merce- 
nary, to plough that land which he for- 
merly rented, forfakes his native fhore, 
and feeks with his family another cli- 
mate, where his induftry aray be better 
requited.” 

Mr, Shaw concludes his obfervations 
on this interefting fubject with the fol- 
lowing. “ Agriculture, whilft it fupplies 
materials to commerce and manufaétures, 
is alfo more permanent than either, and 
Ric affords 
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affords a more folid bafis of national 
profperity. “Phe manufactures of Lou- 
vain have failed, and the trade of Ant- 
werp is fallen; but the fields of Flanders 
keep a conftant fertility. Agriculture 
alfo entertains a race of men temperate, 
hardy, fimple, that withftand the attacks 
of luxury, and among whom virtue 
lingers long, when. corruption has gained 
the othetcanks of the ftate.”? 

An account of the neighbouring ftates 
and their influence on the Netherlands is 
the fubjeét of the next fection. The 
following one treats of their religion ; 
in which the author has given a circum- 
ftantial account of the fuppreifion of the 
monaiteries in that country, and dif- 
played in his obfervations.on that head 
great liberality of mind and much good 
fenfe. After fome remarks on the pre- 
fent ftate of literature and the arts in 
thofe provinces, the author enters into 
a minute and tntvrefting detail of the 
misfortunes of the Princefs Jacoba of 
Hainault, and the ambitious defigns of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
with.the unfortunate confequences which 
attended his rafh {chemes of empire, in 


Confiderations on Lotteries, and Propofals for their better Regulation. 
to the Right Hon. William Pitt,, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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ry HE author of thefe Confidcrations is 
a warm advocate in favour of Lot- 
teries- He thinks more. harm would re- 
fult from their difcontinuance than they 
are fuppofed to occafion ; and at the fame 
time the State would be deprived of a 
fruitful fource of revenue. Ne affirms 
that lotteries are net only expedient, but 
even neceffary, as the difufe of them 
would greatly injure the nation, by drain- 
ing it “annually of a confideralile quan- 
tity of fpecie, as the people accultomed 
to lottery adventure would bhaye re- 
cours toy forcign lotteries, if denied the 
opportunity of “{peculation at home. Me 
vext confiders them in a moral point of 
yiew,- and enquires how far they are 
ufeful tothe people. “* Imperfeétion,”’ 
he fays, 1s attached to every thing; to 
argue, therefore, againft the propriety of 
a thing, Becaufe it may be perverted to 
bade ules, ih unjofts es _arguments, 
sa in favour of } es are inore 
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the purfuit of which he fell in the 
ftrength of his age, leaving his daughter 
and his ftates to feel the fatal effects of 
his ungoverned ambition. Under the 
reign of Albert and Lfabella thefe coun- 
tries, in {fome meafure, ‘recovered from 
the calamities they had experienced du- 
ring the convulfions of a war of forty 
years. The Archduke poffeffed, in a 
high degree, the pacific virtues, fo con- 
ducive to the happinefs of mankind : 
during his adminiftration the good laws 
of former pinces were reftored, and 
new ones enacted beneficial to the fiate ; 
jurifprudence was placed on a firmer 
bafis, and the tranquility of the citizen 
better fecured ; the country was well 
cultivated, and its inhabitants were happy. 
‘Lacie entertaining and inftru€tive Ef- 
fays, which have afforded us much plea- 
fure in the perufal, conclude with an 
enquiry, whether it would conduce more 
to the welfare of thefe provinces to 
compofe a diftin®t principality, or re- 
main a dependent part of a great empire ? 
Plaufible arguments are offered in favour 
of fuch opinion, but the queftion is left 
undecided. 
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fpecious than folid; and he is apt ta 
draw falfe conclufions from true premiles. 
The following may ferve as a {pecimen. 
There is this further to be faid in 
favour of gaming, .confidered in the 
wort light, that it ferves to exclude 
many other vices, equally if not more 
pernicious ; and fince all endeavours to- 
wards a complete reformation, or every 
attempt to make men perfcélly virtuous, 
muft prove abortive, it 1s wifdom to 
adopt that fyitem as the beft, which is 
the molt prafticable:s jain it therefore 
becomes: neccfiary to connive at certain 
faults, in order to prevent others of a 
greater magnitude and worfe tendency. s] 
The fophiftry of this reafoning is ea- 
fly eal: ; the veil is too tran{parent ; ; 
truth, though artfully blended with falfe- 
hood, like oil wili rife to the furface ; and 
after all the writer’s labour to eftablith the 
utility of lotteries, he only proves that, 
at beft, they are NECESSARY EVILS. 


Porcent Armour and We eapons ; lufrated by Plates, taken from 
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pat by all whom bufinefs or amufement 
hed to perufe the hiftories and other works 
of the middle ages; many paflages in 
which, for want»of fuch a help, were 
rendered obfcure, fome entirely” unin- 
telligible. 

Artifts in particular were much ata 
lofs in this refpeét, and many grofs 
errors are to be found even in the beft 
performances of the moft eminent painters, 
owing to their ignorance of this, to them 
an indifpeniably ueceflary branch of 
knowledge. 

Indeed, it feems to have been in a great 
meafure for them that the author pub- 
lifhed this work in its prefent form, as he 
tells us that he was led to the fubjeét in 
contequence of a plan he had formed for 
writing a Military Kilov. of the Britith 
Army from the time of the Conqucft to 
the reign of George I. and which he 
gives us hopes will foon be made 
public. 

How interefting and ufefyl fuch a 
work muft be to ail who ftudy the art of 
war as a fcience, needs not to be infifted 
upon. Even the fpeculatift may find his 
account in ite ‘There is fomnething plea. 
fing im contemplating the progrefs of 
human ingenuity in any art or fcience, 
from its firit rude eflays to perfetion ; 
and we feel the fame kind though not 
the fame degree of pleafure in tracing 
through various ages the gradual im- 
provements even of the inftruments of 
deftruction, that we do in thofe of archi- 
geCture and navigation; from the unhewn 
poft that props the conical roof of the 
wattled wigwam, to the {culptured co- 
jumn which fupports the fwelling dome 
of the palace; from the firit outline of 
the human face rudely traced on the 
wall with a piece of charcoal, to the 
cartoons of a Raphael; and from the 
canoe hollowed by fire, to the firft-rate 

man of war 

The defign and plan of the work will 
be beit E A from the author’s own 
words. ‘* Having,” fays he, in his Pre- 
face, “fin the courfe of my_refearches 
into the military antiquities of this coun- 
try, in vain fought for fome treatife ex- 
hibiting a feries of authentic delineations 
and de{criptions of the different kinds of 
armour and weapons ufed by our an- 
ceftors ; I conceived that a work of that 


ind would not be acceptable addi- 
kind would not be an unacceptable add 


tion to the antiquarian and military li- 
braries, and might alfo be ufeful to 
feulptors, painters, and defigners, and 

enable them to avoid thofe anachronifins 
and violations ofthe ceaafume, which 
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we too often meet with in works other- 
wile excellently performed. 

“The chicf fources from which I 
have drawn my examples are the armour 
and weapons themfelves, preferved esther 
in the public arfenals er private cabinets 5 
but as feveral fpecimens are wanting in 
thofe repofitories, I have, to fupply the 
deficiency, occafionally availed mylelf of 
the afliftance of depulchral monuments, 
the great feals of our kings and ancie nt 
barons, and figures on painted giafs ; 
but thefe as cautioufly and fparingly as 
poifible, and only in the cale above- 
mentioned. For the hiftorical part I 
have confultcd a variety of gloflaries, 
military writers and ancient manuicript 
inventories of armour, both in the public 
libraries and thofe of my friends. 

‘ Although I mean to confine this 
work chiefly to the confideration of En- 
glith armour worn from the Conqueit 
to the time of its difufe, I fhall occa- 
fionally {o far digrefs as to give a a few 
bier of fuch pieces of ancient or fo- 

reign armour as are judged authentic, 
curious, and have not been before pub- 
lifhed. 

“ In order the more clearly to invef- 
tigate my fubjeét, I thall, in imitation of 
mathematical writers, denne and defcribe 
every article or piece of armour picce 
by piece, its conftrudtion and ufe, and 
afterwards give a general hiftory of ar- 
mour and arms, fhewing their original 
forms and materials, with their fucceffive 
improvements, and the different laws 
and regulations made refpetting them, 
with their prices ; as alfo the alterations 
in defenfive armour caufed by the ufe 
of gunpowder ; the armour dire€ied by 
our ftatutes to be worn and kept by 
the different ranks of people, its gradua 
and final difufe. 

“Such isthe plan of this work, in 
the execution of which no pains have 
been fpared. The plates being etched 
ina free and workman-lixe manner, will, 
it is conceived, give them a more pi‘tu- 
ref{que appearance, than they would have 
derived’ from the ftiffnefs of the graver.’* 

This part of the work is indeed pecu- 
liarly elegant, The piates, which are 
49 ip number, exclufive of the Frontit- 
piece and Viknette, do honour to the 
Engraver, Mr. Hamilton, Vice-Prefident 
of the Society of Autifts. We are forr ry 
we cannot beftow the fame praife on the 
letter-prefs, which is very incorre€t, the 
greateit part of the explanaticn of plate 
41 being unaccountably left out. 
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We intended at firft to have given a 
large extract from this truly excellent 
work ; but as we could not do juftice ta 
the author without tranfgrefiing the li- 
mits we are obliged to prefcribe to our- 
elves m our Review, we find ourfelves 
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obliged to defer gratifying the curidfity 
of our readers til! a future Magazine, 
eipecially as our author's deferiptions 
cannot be clearly undérftood without 
a plate, which is now in the hands of 
our Engraver. 


Ectters of Albanicus to the People of England on the Partiality asd Injuftice of the 


Charges brought againt Warren Haftings, Efq; late Governor of sri 


J. Debrett. 1786. 

HE charges brought agamft Mr. 

Haftings, Albanicus obferves, are 
fo numerous and complicated, and the 
anfwers to them neceffarily fo much more 
fo, that it requires more time and clofer 
attention to underitand them fufticieatly, 
than the generality of people will be at 
the trouble to beftow ; he therefore ad- 
dreffes thefe letters to the people-of En- 
gland, in which he profefles to confine 
hinfelf to reprefentmg fuéts fimply as 
they are, and feparating them from the 
unfair conclufioas with which they have 
been eloathed. The ations of a man, 
fre afferts, ought to be viewed together, 
and not feparated into different parts, for 
the purpofe of different chargese Ho- 
sour and charaéter do not admit of be- 
mmg treated like perfonal property, be- 
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caufe they are not like it divifihle: he 
therefore contends that all the crimes and 
mifdemeanars of which Mr. Haftings is 
aceufed, ough: in juftice to be debated 
im one charge, and balanced with what- 
ever fervices he has done his country ; 
for that if you feparate the different 
parts of a man’s conduét in this manner, 
no mun can cfeape. In the fubfequent 
Jetters the author enters largely into 
the merits of feveral of the charges al- 
ledged againit the Governor, and defends 
his caule with much zeal; we however 
do not think that any arguments he can 
adduce will place the matter in a clearer 
light, or carry fo mueh conviction to an 
unprejudiced mind, as what was offered 
by Mr. Haftings himfelf at the Bar of 
the Houfe of Commons, 


The ADVANTAGES of PUBLIC EDUCATION exemplified in the STORY 
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EMINUS and GEMELLUS. 
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(Concinded from page 155.) 


Dey Naturé you're Fis father 5 1 by counfel 


EY FIIS letter fixed the fate of Gemel- 

lus. Refentments are not eafily dif- 
Jodged from narrow niinds ; Euphorion 
had net penetration to diftinguiih Wes n 
the characters of his chi ildren ; he faw 
ro memnefs in the fly infidious manners 
ot hbome-bred favourite, nor anv 
fparks of generous pride in the fteady 
mile wihility of Gemel! us; he litrle knew 
he high pria ciple of j DEON which even 
the voungeit fpirits communicate to each 
other ir the habits and manners of a 
public —ichool.” He bireny anverhed 
azaintt his neighbour the lawyer for per- 
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fuadine him to feca v fatal fyfem of 
seucetion, and whenever trey met oo 
ompany their cooveriation Was engrof- 


fed with continnal arguincs and reproach- 
ries; for neither 
point, and ois Sh age vote 
atio dupofod to give him up, 


party rceeded-from hits 
was as 
his fas 
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ther was toexenfe bim. At lafl they 
came to a compromifz, by which Eu- 
pies ion agreed to charge his eftate with 

an annuity for the education and fupport 
of Gemellus, which annuity during Ms 
nonage was to be received and admini~ 
fered by the faid lawyer, and Geminus 
left heir of his whole fortune, this mo- 
derate Incumbrance excepted. 

The difintereited and proferibed offen- 
der was now turned over to the care of 
the lawyer, who regularly Gefraved his 
{chool expences, and never failed to vi- 
ft him at thole perieds, when country 
practitioners uf tually refort TO town. 
Gives box. apprized of his fituation, took 
no further pains to affuage his father’s 
refentm rent, but full of refources within 
hivaielf, end pefefied E E 
afpining cerius, preficd forward in his 
indineds, and- ison townd timiglf at the 
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head of the fchool, with the reputation 

f being the beft fcholar in it. 

He had formed a clofe friendfhip, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of great fchoois, 
with a “boy of his own age, the fon of a 
nobleman of high diftinétion, in whofe 
family Gemellus was a great favourite, 
and where he never failed to pa als his 
holidays, when the fehool adj ourned. 
His good friend and guardian tee lawyer 
faw the advantages of this early connce- 
tion in their proper light, and readily 
confented to admit his ward of the fame 
college in the univerfity, when Gemellus 
and his friend had compleated their 
{chool education. Here the attachment 
of thefe young men became more and 
more folid, as they advanced nearer to 
manhood, ’and after a courfe of academi- 
cal faces in which Gemellus ftill im- 
proved the reputation he brought from 
Weftminfter, it was propofed “that he 
fhould accompany his friend upon his 
travels, anda proper governor was en- 
gaged for that fervice. This propofal 
rather ftaggered Gemellus’s guardian on 
the feore of expence, and he now found 
it neceflary for the firft time to open 
himlelf to Euphorion. With this in- 
tent he called upon him one morning, 
and taking him afide, told him, he was 
come to confer with him on the fubject 
of Gemcllus—‘' I am forry fer it,” in- 
terpofed Euphorion. <“ Hold, Sir,” an- 
{wered the lawyer, “ interrupt me not, 
if you pleafe; tho’ Gemellus, is my 
ward, he is your fon; and if you 
have the natural feelings of a father, 
you will be proud to acknowledge 
vour right in him as fuch.’-——-As he 
was fecaking these words, an awkward 
fervant burft into the room, and ftaring 
with fright and confufion, told his ma- 
fter there was a great lord im a fine equi- 
page had actually driven up to the hall 
door, and was a aiking to fpeak with him. 
Euphorion’s fursrize was now little lefs 
than his fers ant’s, an d not being in rhe 
hahit of receiving vifits from people of di- 
flinction, he cagerly demanded of th 
lawyer who this viftor could pothbly he, 
and catting an eye of em fo eens 
upon his gouty foot—“ I am not fit to 
be feen,” faid he, and cannot tell 
how to eftape; for heaven's fake ! go 
and fec who this viftor is, and keep 
him from the fight of me, if it be 
poilible ” 

Euphorion had fcarce done fpeaking, 
when the door was thrown open, and 
the noble ftranger, who was no Iefs a 
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perfon than the father of Gemellus's 
friend, made his approach, and having 
introduced himfelf to Euphorion, and 
apologized for the abruptneis of his vifit, 
proceeded to explain the occafion of it 
in the following words :-—“ f wait mpon 
you, Sir, with a requeft, in which I 
flatter myfelf I fhall be feconded by 
this worthy gentleman bere prefent. 
You have the honour to be father to 
one of the moft amiable and accom- 
plithed young men I ever knew; it 
may not becomeme to {peak fo olr 
of my own fonas perhaps I might with 
truth, but I flatter myfelf it will be fome 
recommendation of him to your good 
opinion, when I tell you that he is the 
friend and intimate of your Gemellus» 
They have now gone through {chosi 
and college together, and according to 
my notions of the world fuch carly 
connections, when they are well cho- 
fen, are amongft the chicf adv antages 
of a public education; but as I now 
Baap to fend my fon upon his tra- 

rels, and in fuch a manner as I flatter 
myfelf will be for his benefit and im- 
provement, I hope you will pardon. this 
intrufion, when J inform you that the 
object of it is to olicit your content 
that Gemcllus may accompany him.” 

Euphorion’s countenance, whilft this 
fpeech was addrefled to him, underwent 
a variety of changes 5 fusprize at hear 
ing fuch an unexpeéted character of his 
fon was ftrongly expreft; a gleam of joy 
feemed to, break out, but was foon dif 
pelled by [hame and vexation at the re- 
flection of having abandoned him: he 
attempted to fpcak, but confefion choaked 
him; he caft a Jook of embarraffinent: 
upon the lawyer, but the toy and tri- 
umph which his features exhibited, ape 
peared to him like infult, and ke aan 
his eyes on the ground in filence and def- 
pair, “No one emotion had efcaped rhe 
obiervation of Gemellus’s patron, who, 
turning to the lawyer, faid he believed 
he need not afeé to be ignorant of Ge- 
mellus’s fituation, a and ien addrefiang 
himfelf again to Euphorion—‘ 1 can 

readily underftaind,”’ faa he, ** that finch 
è pronofal as } have now opened to you, 
however advartagcous it might promite 
to be to your fon, would not cortei 
pond with your ideas in pomt of ex- 
pence, nor come within the compais 
of that limited provifion, which you 
have thought fit to appoint for him. 
This.is a matter of wuich Ll haver eo 
pretenficns to fpeak; you have diipotsd 
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of your fortune between your fons in 
the proportions ycu thought fit, and 
xe muit be owned a youth, whd has 
had a domneftic education, ftands the 
moft in need of a father’s help, from 
the little chance there is of his being 
able to take care of himfelf. Gemel- 
tus has talents that muft fecure his for- 
tune, and if my fervices can affift him, 
they thall never be wanting; in the 
mean time it is very little for me to 
fay that my purfe will furnifh their joint 
eccations, whilft thev are on their tra- 
vels, and Gemellus’s little fund, which 
is in honet and friendly hands, will 
accumulate in the interim.” 

The length of this fpeech would have 
given E uphorion time to recollect himfel, 
af the matter of it had not prefented 
fome unpleafant truths to his redeétion, 
which incapacitated him from making a 
deliberate reply; he made a fhift how- 
ever to hammer out fome broken fenten- 
ees, and with as good a grace as he could, 

attempted to palliate his negleét of Gv- 
mellus by pleading his infirm ftate of 
health, and retirement from the world— 
he had put him into the hands cf his 
friend, who was prefent, and as he beft 
knew what anfwer to give to the propo- 
fal in queftion, he referred his lordihip to 
him, and would abide by his decifion— 
he was glad to hear fo favourable an ac- 
count of him—it was far beyond his ex- 
pectations; he hoped his lordfhip’ s par- 
tiality would not be deccived in him, and 
he was thankful for the kind exprefiions 
he had thrown out of his future good 
offices and protection.—The noble viftor 
now defired Icave to introduce his fon, 
who was waiting in the coach, and hoped 
Gemellus might be allowed to pay tus 
duty at the fame time. This was a fur- 
prize upon Euphorion, which he could 
not parry, and the young friends were 
immediately ufhered in by the exulting 
lawyer. Gemellus commanded himlelt 
with great addrefs ; but the father’s lock, 
when he frt difcovered an pest ae 
manly youth in the bloom of health and 
comelineis, with an open countenance, 
where genius, courage ‘and philanthropy 
were characterized, is not to be deferi- 
beds it’ was a mixt expreffion of fhame, 
conviction and repentance ; nature had 

ier fhare in it; parental love feemec to 
catch a glance, as it were, by ftealth ; 
he was filent, and his lips guivered with 
the fuppreft emotions of iis emt. Ge 
mellus approached and made an humble 
ebeilance 3 Euphorion firetched forth 
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his hand ; he feized it between his, and 
reverently preffed ft tohis lips. Their 
Mmecting was not interrupted by a word, 
and the filence was only broken by my 
lord, who told Gemellus in a low voice; 
that his father had confented to his re- 
queft, and he had no longer caufe to ap- 
prehend a feparation from his friend. 
The honeft lawyer now could no longer 
reprefs his ecftacy, but running to Ge- 
mellus, who met his embrace with open 
arms, fhowered a flood of tears upon his 
neck, and received the tribute of grati- 
tude and affeétion in return upon his 
own, 

When their fpirits were a little com- 
pofed, Gemellus requefted to fee his bro- 
ther; a fummons was accordingly iffued, 
and Geminus made his entrance. The 
contraft which this mecting exhibited, 
{peke in flronger terms than language 
can fupply the decided preference of a 
public and liberal fyftem of education, 
to the narrow maxims of private and do- 
meftic tuition. On Gemellus’s part all 
was candour, opennefs and cordiality ; 
he hoped all childifh differences were 
forgive m; for his fhare, if he called them 
to remembrance, it was only to regret 
that he had been fo long feparated from 

brother who was naturally fo dear tó 
him; for the remainder of their ves he 
perfuaded himielf they Mould he twins 
in affection, as well as in birth. -On 

the fide of Geminus there-was fome act- 
ing, and fome nature ; but both were 
{pccimens of the woxft fort; hypocrify 
plaved his part but awkw: ards. , and na~, 
ture gave a forry fample of her perfort 
mances. 

A few words will fuffice to wind up 
théir iiftorics, fe far at leaft asthey need 
He" Seg Taisfedt Euphorion died foon 
after this interviews; “Gemini inherited 
his fortune, and upon hi» verv firft co- 
ming to London was cajoled into a dif- 
graceful marriage with a cati-off miftrefs; 
whom he became fips with. Du- 
ped by a profigate and plundered hy 
fharpers, he made a mife able wafte bok 
of money. and repucaticn, and in the 
event hecarae a penfioner of his brother. 
Gemellus with creat natural talents, ima 
proved by tipi and experience, with 
an excellent nature and a laudable am- 
bition, feconded by a very powerful con 
ne€tion, foon rofe to a diftinguifhed 
fituation in the ftatc, where he yet con- 
tinues to act a confpicuous part, to the 
honour of his country, and with no lefa 
reputation to mein ‘ 
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The following Extrat from the Inrropvetion to Mr. FORSTER’s HISTORY of the 
VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES made in the NORTH, exhibits fo excellent an Idea of 
the noble Art and Science of Navigation, and at the fame Yime furnifhes us with fo 
many curious Particulars, that it cannot but prove highly acceptable to an Enghith Reader. 


F all the arts and profeffions which 

« have at any time attraéted my notice, 
None has ever appeared to me more aftonifh- 
ing aud marvellous than that of Navigation, 
in the (late in which it is at prefent ; an art 
which doubtlefs affords one of the moft cer- 
tain and irrefragable proofs of the amazing 
powers of the human underftanding, This 
cannot be made more evident, than when, 
taking a retrofpective view of the tottering, 
inartificial craft to which navigation owes its 
origin, we compare it with a noble and ma~ 
Jeftic edifice, containing 1000 men, together 
with their provifions, drink, furniture, 
Wearing-apparel, and other neceffaries for 
many mouths, befides roo pieces of heavy ord- 
Nance; awd bearing all this gaft apparatus fafe~ 
ly, and as it were on the wings of the wind, 
acrofs immenfe feas to the moft diftawt fheres. 
The following example may ferve for the 
prefent to delineate at full length, as it were, 
the idea above alluded to, But firt I mutt 
premife, that a huge, unwieldy log of wood, 
with the greateft difficulty, and in the moft 
uncouth maaner, hollowed out on the infide, 
and fomewhat pointed at both ends, and in 
this guife fet on a river, for the purpofe of 
tranfporting two or three perfons belonging 
to one and the fame family acrofs a piece of 
Water a few feet deep, by the afliftance of a 
pole pufhed againft the ground, cannot with 
any propriety be confidered as the image of 
navigation in its firft and earlieft tate, For it 
feems evident to me, that people in the be- 
Binning only took three or four trunks of 
trees, and faftened them together, and then, 
by means of this kind of raft, got acrofs 
fuch waters as were too deep for them to ford 
over, and acrofs which they could not well 
fiwim with their children, and various kinds 
of goods which they might wifh to preferve 
from being wet, The canoe, however, is a 
fpecimen of the art ina more advanced flate, 
a this kind of craft is capable of having di- 
rection given to it, and even of fo capital an 
improvement as that of having a fail addéd to 
it. For this reafon I choofe this vehicle 
for a ftandard, in preference to a mere raft, 
to which, imperfect as it is, it is fo much 
fuperior. Let us, then, compare this with 
a large majeftic floating edifice, the refult of 
the ingenuity and united labour of many 
hundreds of hands, and compofed of a great 
Number of well-proportioned pieces, nicely 
faftgned together by means of iron nails and 
bolts, and rendered fo tight with tow and 
pitch, that no water can penetrate into it. 
Now, in order to give motion and direction 
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to this enormous machine, fome aftonifhing- 
ly lofty pieces of timber have been fixed up~ 
right in it, and fo many moveable crofs pieces 
have been added to it, together with fuch a 
variety f pieces of {trong linen cloth, for 
the purpofe of catching the wind and of re. 
ceiving its impulfe and propelling power, that 
the number of theni amounts to upwards of 
thirty. For changing the direétion of thefe 
yards and fails, according to particular cir- 
cumttances, it has alfo been requifite to add a 
vaft quantity. of cordage and tackling ; and 
neverthelefs, even all this would not be fuf- 
ficient for the perfeét direétion and govern- 
ment of the veffel, if there was not faftened 
to the hinder part of it, by means of hinges 
and hooks, a moveable piece of wood, very 
{mall indeed in proportion to the whole ma. 
chine, but the leatt inclination ef which ta 
either fide is fufficient to give immediately a 
different direction to this enormous larg¢ 
mats, and that even in a {torm, fo that two 
men may direct and govern this {wimming 
ifland with the fame or rather With greater 
eafe than a fingle man can doa boat, But 
if, befides, we confider that, in a veffel like 
this, nota fingle piece is put in at random, 
but that every part of it has its determinate 
meature and proportion, and is fixed pre- 
cifely in that place which is the moft advan. 
tageous for it; that, throughout every part 
of it, there is diftributed an uftonifiing quane 
tity of blocks, ftays, and pullies, for thè 
purpofe of diminifhing the friction, and of 
accelerating the motion of thefe parts; that 
even the bellying and vaulted part of the 
fabric, together with its fharp termination 
underneath, are proportioned according to 
the niceft calculations and the moft accu- 
rately determined rules; that the length and 
the thicknefs of the malts, the fize of the 
booms and yards, the length, width, and 
ftrength of the fails and tackling are al) in 
due proportion to one another, according to 
certain rules founded upon the principles of 
motion: when we confider all this, I fay, 
our admiration increafes more and more at 
this great matter-piece of human power and 
underftauding. Stil}, however, there are 
wanting a few traits to complete this defcrip- 
tion. A man in health confymes in the 
fpace of 24 hours, about tight pounds of 
viduals and drink ; confequently 8oeolb. of 
provifions are required per day in fuch a fhip. 
Now let us fuppofe her to be fitted out for 
three months only, and we fhall find that 
fhe muft be laden with 720,000lb. of pro- 
vifions, A large forty-two pounder weighs 
about 
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about 6,r00lb. if made of brafs, and about 
5,5oolb. if of iron; and generally there are 
tweity-eight or thirty of thefe on board a 
fhip of roo guns, the weight of which, ex- 
clufive of that of their carriages, amounts to 
182,00clb. On the fecond deck there are 
thirty twenty. four pounders, each of which 
weigh about 5,roolb, and theretore all toge- 
ther, 152,00olb. and the weight of the 
twenty-fix or twenty-eight twelve-pounders 
on the Jower deck amounts to about 75,4.001b, 
that of the fourteen fix-pounders on the 
upper deck, to about 26,600lb. and be- 
fides that, on the round tops even there are 
three-pounders and {wivels. Now, if to 
this we add, that the complete charge of a 
forty-two pounder weighs about 64lb, and 
that at leaft upwards of 100 charges are re- 
quired for each gun, we fhall find this to 
amount nearly to the fame weight as the 
guns themfelves. In addition to this we 
muft reflect, that every fhip muft have, by 
way of providing again{t exigencies, at leaft 
another fet of fails, cables, cordage, and 
tackling, which all together amount to a con. 
fiderable weight. The flores likewife, cone 
fitting of planks, pitch, and tow; the cheits 
belonging to the officers and failors ; the fur- 
geon’s flores, and various other articles re- 
quifite on a long voyage; as alfo the fmall- 
arms, bayonets, fwords, and piftols, are no 
inconfiderable load; to which we muft final- 
ly add the weight of the crew, which is not 
very trifling; fo that one of thefe large fhips 
carries at leaft 2,162 tons burthen, or 
4,324,o0o0lb. and at the fame time is fteered 
and governed with as much eafe as the 
{malleft boat. Now, the confideration of 
thefe circumftances alone is fuflicient to ex- 
cite the moft ferious refleCtions in a contem- 
plative mind ; and yet, if fuch a thip failed 
along the coaft only, and never lof fight of 
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the fhore, as the navigators of old ufed te 
do, we might {till be tempted to look upon 
navigation as an eafy and trifling bufinefs. 
But the finding the ftraighteft and fhorteft 
way over an ocean of more than 60 or ĝo 
degrees in longitude, and 30 or 40 in latie 
tude ; or acrofs a track from 4000 to 6000 
miles in extent, by day or by night, in fair 
weather or in foul, as well when the {ky is 
overcaft as when it is clear, and often with 
no cther guide than the compafs (which does 
not even point direct to the North in all 
places), andthe being able to determine the 
true pofition of the fhip at fea by the height 
of the fun, though this latter be enveloped in 
clouds, or to direét one’s courfe by the moon 
and the ftars with fuch exaétnefs and preci- 
fon, as not to make a miftake of the value 
of half a degree or thirty miles ; this at leaft 
fhews the progrefs and great perfeétion of 
an art practifed by a fet of people of whofe 
underftandings many conceited and fuperci- 
lious landmen haye but a mean opinion, and 
whofe plain and-fimple manners they fre. 
quently take the liberty of tarning into ridi- 
cule. 

A violent ftorm of wind will make us 
tremble with fear, even in a ftrong well- 
built houfe, and in the midft of a populous 
city; yet we have feldom or never either 
feen or experienced the vaft power of the 
enraged waves, when beat about .by the 
winds, and dafhed againft each other till 
they feem transformed into froth and vapour, 
and the whole furface of the ocean prefents 
to the eye a confufed fcene of immenfe wae 
tery mountains and bottomlefs precipices s 
and yet on fuch a fea as this the true feamany 
provided he has but a good fhip, rides with 
calm and unfhaken courage, and thinks hime 
felf as fafe in the midft of the ocean as in the 
bef fortified caftle, 


COPY of an ORIGINAL LETTER, written by the late celebrated GEORGE ALEX AM- 
DER STEEVENS, to Dr, MILLER, of Doncas rcer, dated from Not ringuam GAOL; 
in the County of Nortixcaam, March 27, 1751. 


SIR, 
VW HEN I parted from you at Doncafter, I 

imagined, leng before this, to have 
met with fome oddities worth acquainting 
you with. It is grown a fafhion of late to 
write Lives;—-I have now and for a long 
time have hac leifure enough to undertake 
mine, . but want materials for the latter 
part of it; for my exiftence now cannot 
properly be called Living, but what the 
painters term fil/-dife; having, ever fince 
March, 13, been confined in this town 
Biol, fora Londen debt, 


4 


As a hunted deer is always fhunned by 
the happier herd, fo am I deferted by the 
Company *, my fhare taken off, and no fup- 
port left me, fave what my wife can fpare 
me out of her’s: 


“í Deferted in my utmoft need 
s By thofe my former bounty fed,” 


With an ceconomy which till now 1 was 4 
ftvanger to, I have made fhift to vidtual hie 
thesto my little garrifon, but then it has been 
with the aid of my, good friends and allies— 
my clothes— Ihis week’s cating fnifies my 


serwich Company, 
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tat waiftcoat; and next, I muft atone for 
my errors upon bread and water. 
Themiftocles had many towns to furnifh 
his table, and a whole city bore the charge of 
his meals. In fome refpeéts I am like him, 
for I am furnifhed by the labours of a mul- 
titude. A wig has fed me two days: the 
trimming of a waiftcoat as long: a pair of 
velvet breeches paid my wafherwoman, and 
a ruffed fhirt has found me in fhaving. 
My coat I fwallowed by degrees. The 
fleeves I breakfaited upon for weeks: the 
body, fkirts, &c. ferved me for dinner two 
months. My filk ftockings have paid my 
lodgings; and two pair of new pumps ena- 
bled me to fmoke feveral pipes. It is in- 
credible how my appetite (barometer-like) 
rifes in preportion as my neceffities make 
their terrible advances. I here could fay 
fomething droll about a good ftomach, but it 
is ill jetting with edge tools, and I am fure 
that’s the tharpeft thing about me. You 
may think 1 have no fenfe of my condition, 
that, while I am thus wretched, I fhould 


offer at ridicule: but, fir, people conftitu- 
tioned like me, with a difproportioned levity 
of fpirits, are always moft merry when they 
are moft miferable; and quicken like the 
eyes of the confumptive, which are always 
brighteft the nearer the patient approaches 
his diffolution. However, fir, to fhew you 
Tam not loft to all reflection, I think myfelf 
poor enough to want a favour, and humble 
enough to afk it here. Sir, I might make 
an encomium on your good-nature, huma- 
nity, &c. but I fhall not pay fo bad a com. 
pliment to your underitanding, as to endea- 
vour, by a parade of phrafes, to win it over 
to my interet. If you could any night at a 
concert make a fmall collection for me, it 
might be a means of my obtaining my li- 
berty; and you well know, fir, the fir 
people of rank abroad will perform the molt 
friendly offices for the fick : Be not, theree 
fore, offended at the requeft of a poor (tho’ 
a defervedly punifhed) debtor. 

GEO, ALEXANDER STEEVENS, 


A MELANCHOLY EACT. 


E who love anecdote, read the follow- 
ing beautiful lines :— when ye have read 
them, you fhail know to whom they apper- 
tain, 
To Miss L——, 
Sweet Echo! vocal nymph, whofe mimic 
tongue 
Return’d the mufic of my Delia’s fong ; 
Oh ! {till repeat the foft enchanting lay, 
That gently fteals the ravifh d foul away ! 
Shall founds like thefe in circling air be 
toft, 
And in the ftream of vulger noifes loft ? 
Ye guardian-fylphs, who liften while fhe 
fings, 
Bear the {weet accents on your rofy wings; 
With ftudious care the fading notes retain, 
Nor let that tuneful breath be fpent in 
vain ! 
Yet if too foon the tranfient pleafures fly, 
Acharm more fafting thall their lofs fup- 
ply, 
Wouile harmony, with each attractive 
grace, f 
Plays in the fair proportion of her face, 
Where each {oft air, engaging and ferene, 
Beats meafure to the well-tun’d mind 
within : 
Alike her finging and her filence move, 
Whaofe voice is mufic, and whofe looks 
are love. » 


This little morceau was publifhed a year 
Or two ago in the newfpapers——we will not 
fay by Mr, Tickell, but in his name; and 
his wife was faid to be the fubjeét. As the 


had been a public finger on the ftage, (as well 
as her fitter Mrs. Sheridan) and as Mr. Tickell 
had taken her from it, the lines were ex- 
tremely to his purpofe, and they were fwal- 
lowed by the public as his, But they are to 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, fo far back as the year 1740-— 
many years before moft of us were in exift- 
ence, They were infcribed to a Mifs L. moft 
luckily for thofe who wifhed to give the re- 
putation of them to the hufband of Mifs 
Linley, But the fair, the unhappy object of 
them was called Mifs Lynch; nota public 
finger, but of a genteel family in an eaftern 
county. 

“ But why unhappy, fir?”—Litten to the 
ftory. Mifs Lynch, with all that lovelinefs, 
all that fweetnefs, all that harmony, defcribed 
in thofe verfes, had many opportunities of 
marriage; but her heart was devoted, and 
fhe referved her hand to beftow with it, 
The perfon thus honoured by her partiality 
was then in a learned profeffion—he js fo 
ftill; but fo high—so very utag !—thar it 
becomes not us to direétthe finger of cenfure 
towards him. He was then a young man, 
and fufceptible of the fafcination to which 
the gloomieft characters, the haughtieft, and 
the moft frigid, muft at fome period or other 
bow down. Mifs Lynch, in yielding this 
perfonage her heart, believed herfelf only 
returning a pure and ardent pafon. 

Her father’s honfe was within a few miles 
of a city, to which, in the courfe of his 
profeifion, this geutlemaa was frequently 
carried. He nfed to be invited to fleep there, 
Nn z and 
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and received every mark of hofpitality from 
its amiable inhabitants. His addrefies to the 
young lady were open, and their marriage 
was looked forward to by ber friends as an 
event not more defirable than certain. Whe- 
ther the gentleman, in his cenduct towards 
her, had formed a regular fyftem of feduc- 
tion, or whether accident and unlocked-for 
opportunity eccafioned her ruin, was never 
known; but ruined fhe was. Her parents 
difcovered that fhe was with child—they at 
firft believed that a private marriage had 
taken place; and were piqued that a usion, 
to which they had locked forward with fo 
much pleafure, fhouid be folemnized without 
their participating the felicity. 

How, or at what period, the miferable 
lady made her parents acquainted with her 
misfortune, was never made public; but the 
agonies, the horrors which on every fide at- 
tended the difcovery, may be in fome mea~ 
fure conceived. The lover was written to: 
he returned no anfwer. He was threatened 
—without avail, The jady herielf wrote 
to fupplicate, to plead for ber Fame, for 
her Lire | but all in vain. In this conflict 
the weeks and months wore away, and fhe 
became—a mother ! a mother without a huf- 
band Ì 
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Some motive at length operated on the 
lover. Whether it was fhame, or repentance, 
or fear that his practice might be injured by 
fo black a trait of character, we know not 
——bat furely it could not be.Jove. He ar- 
rived, however, three days after the birth of 
his child, and prefenting hinwfelf at the bed- 
fide of its mother-—“ I am come,” he faid, 
“ to marry you.’ The lady replied with 
an indignant air—“ You are come too late ! 
My family are covered with difgrace, and 
my parents are finking beneath their daughter’s 
fhame—a fhame you cannot now wipe out. 
Had you married me before I became the 
mother of a b d, and before my difho- 
nour was divulged to the world, a whole life 
of grateful and fubmiffive love fhould have 
repaid you ; as itis, I refufe not only to be 
your wife, but I refufe to live. No fufte- 
nance has entered thefe lips fince the excru- 
ciating hour of labour, and none fhall enter 
there; the forrows your name cannot hide, I 
am hafiening to carry to the grave.”—The lady 
kept her word—refolutely continuing to re- 
fute food ; and the man who was fo tardy in 
his juftice followed her in a few days to the 
grave. 


‘A NARRATIVE of the Unfortunate VOYAGE of PIETRO QUIRINI, a Noble Venetian : 
wit H 

Several curious Particulars refpecting the NATURAL HISTORY and COMMERCE of 

NORWAY, and the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of its INHABITANTS, in the 


Fifteenth Century, 


{From the “ History of the Voracss and Discoverizs made in the Nor TH,” tranflated 
from the German of JOHN REINHOLD FORSTER, LL, D. jut publifhed. ] 


IETRO QUIRINI, a Venetian noble- 

man, was a merchant and matter of a fhip 
in the Ifland cf Candia, which at that time 
was in the peffefiion of the Venetians. With 
a view to acquire fame as well as profit, in 
the year 1431 he undertook a voyage from 
Candia to Flanders. 

On the acth of April 1431, he fet fail 
from Candia, on a weftward courfe, but, 
meeting with contrary winds, he was ob- 
liged to keep near the coatt of Africa. On 
the 2d of June he paffed the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and through the ignorance of his pilot 
ran upon the foals of St, Petro, in confe- 
quence of which the rudder was thrown off 
the hinges, and the fea entered the fhip at 
three places. In fact, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that they could fave the veffel from 
going to the bottom, and run into Cadiz, 
where they unleaded her, and in 25 days, 
having put her into perfect repair, took her 
fading in again. In the mean time, having 
heard that the republic of Venice was at war 
with that of Genoa, ne augmented the num. 


ber of his crew, fo that in the whole it 
amounted to G men. Onthe rath of fuly 
he fet fail again, and bore up forthe Cape of 
St. Vincent; but, by reafon of a contrary 
wind, which blew from off the land in 2 
north-eaft direftion, and on that coaft is 
called Azigne, they were obliged to traverfe for 
the fpace of 45 days at a great diftance from 
the land, and indeed near the Canary Iflandsy 
in tracks which were very dangerous, aad 
with which they were entirely unacquainted. 
But at length, juft as their ftock of provi- 
fions began to fail, they had a fair wind from 
the fouth-weft, and direéted their courfe to 
the north-eaft: fome of the iron-werk, 
however, gave way, on which the rucder 
was hung. In the mean time they mended 
them as well as they could, and on the 2st 
of Augult arrived fafe at Lifbon. 

Flere having carefully repaired the iron- 
work of their rudder, and taken in a frefa 
flock of provifions, they fet fail again on the 
14th of Sept, They were now a fecon 
time tofied to and fro by contrary winds, 

the 
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the 26th of O&ober, when they reached the 
port of Mures, whence Quirini, with 13 of 
the crew, wentto St, Jago di Compoftella, 
in order to perform their devotions. They 
returned with all poffible fpecd, and fetting 
fail with a fair fouth-weft wind, kept, in 
hopes that the wind would continue, at the 
diftance of 200 miles. from the land, agd 
Cape Finifterre, till the sth of November, 
when the wind fhifting to the eaft and fouth- 
ealt, prevented them from entering the Bri- 
tifh Channel, and carried them beyond the 
Scilly IMands. The wind now increafed in 
violence, and on the roth of November, 
carried the rudder a fecond time from off its 
hinges. They flung it indeed by ropes to the 
quarters of the fhip, but it foon got loofe 
again, and was dragged after*the thip for the 
{pace of three days, when they ufed their 
utmott efforts, and made it faft again. But 
their veflel now drove continually farther 
from the land; and as the crew coniumed 
the victuals and drink without limits or mo- 
deration, at length two or three of them 
were fet to guard the provifions, who twice 
a-day diftributed to each man his fhare, 
Quirini himfelf not excepted, In this con- 
dition, by the advice of the carpenter, they 
conttrasted out of the main-matt and the 
{pare yards, two rudders with triangular 
boarded ends, in order to prevent the vetlel 
from going unfieady. Thefe new rudders 
were properly faftened, and proved very 
ferviceable, a circumftance which infpired 
them all with frefh hopes; but by the vio- 
lence of the winds, likewile, this their laft 
refuge was torn away from the fip. On 
the 26th of November, the ftorm encreafed 
to luch a degree, that they had no doubt but 
that that day would be their lat, The ftorm 
indeed, by degrees, became fomewhat lefs 
violent; but they were driven out to fea, 
W. N., W. and the fails, which had been 
perpetually fatigued by the rain and wind, 
were now torn to fhivers; and though they 
clapped on new ones, yet thefe did not laft 
long. Now the fhip drove’ without either 
fails or rudder, and was filled with water by 
the waves which beat over it, infomuch that 
the crew, debilitated by labour and anxiety, 
were {carcely able to keep the water under. 
Having hove the lead, and found ground 
at $o fathoms, they fpliced all the four 
cables together, and rode at anchor for the 
{pace of 40 hours. One of the crew, ter- 
Tified at the dreadful working of the fhip in 
confequence of the tempeit and the {well of 
the fea, cut the cable at the foreca{tle of the 
fhip, which now drove about as before, On 
the 4th of December, four large waves 
breaking over the ill-fated veffel, filled it fo 
full that it was almoft ready to fink. The 
crew, however, fummoning up all their re- 
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folution and fpirits, baled the water out, 
though it reached up to their waifts, and ia 
the end quite emptied the veffel of it. Oa 
the 7th the tempeft encreafed to fuch a de- 


gree, that the fea flowed into the veffel on 


the windward fide, and their deftraction 
feemed to them inevitable. But now they 
were of opinion, that if the main-maft were 
cut away, it would lighten the fhip. They 
therefore fet about this bufinefs immediately, 
and alarge wave fortunately carried away the 
maft, together with the yard, which made 
the fhip work lefse. The wind, too, and 
the waves, became fomewhat more calm, 
and they again baled out the water. But 
now the maft was gone, the veffel would no 
longer keep upright, and lying quite on one 
fide, the water ran into it in torrents, when, 
being exhaufted with labour and want of 
food, and finding that they had not ftrength 
left fufficient for clearing the veflel of the 
water, they refolved at length to fave them- 
felves in the boats, of which the larger held 
47, and the {mailer 2r men. Quirini, who 
had the choice which boat he would go inş 
at laft went with his fervants into the great 
boat, into which he faw the officers enter. 
They took with them a ftock of provifions, 
and as foon as the winds and the waves were 
become fomewhat more calm, which was 
on the 17th of December, they quitted the 
fhip, which, among other coftly articles of 
commerce, was laden with 8co cafks of 
Malmfey wine, and a great quantity of 
fweet-feented Cyprus wood, ginger, aad 
pepper. On the following night the {mall 
boat, with the 21 menin her, was feparated 
from them by the violence of the form; 
and they never heard of her more. Indeed 
they were themfelves obliged, in order to 
lighten their boat a little, to throw over- 
board their fteck of wine and provifions, 
together with al! their clothes, except whut 
they carried on their backs... The weather 
proving fair for atime, they fteered to the 
eaftward, with a view to get, as they fup- 
pofed, to Iceland; but the wind chopping 
about, drove them to and fro gain. Their 
liquor beginning to fail, and befides many of 
them being exhautted in confequence of the 
preceding fcarcity of provifions, as weli as 
the inceflant labour, long watchings, and 
other hardfthips they bad undergone, a great 
number of them died: the fcarcity of drirk 
in particular was fo great, that each man had 
no more than the fourth part of a qup (and 
that not a large one) every 24 hours, With 
falted meat, cheefe, and bifcuit, they were 
better provided : but this falt and dry food 
xeited in tem a thirft which they were not 
able to quench. In confequence of this, 
fome of them died fuddenly, and withcut 
having previoully exhibited the lealt ‘ymp- 

toms 
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toms of any complaint; and in particular it 
was obferved, that thofe were tuft carried off 
who had before this period lived in the moft 
riotous mammer, who had drank great quan- 
tities of wine, or entirely given themfeives 
up to druvkennefs, and had hovered conti- 
nually over the fire, without flirring at all, 
but to fhift from one fide of the fire to the 
other. Thefe, though they had externally 
the appearance of being ftrong and healthy, 
were yet lealt of all capable of bearing the 
hardihins they were obliged to undergo, in 
confequence of which they died two, three, 
and four ina day. This mortality prevailed 
among the crew from the roth of December 
tothe 2gth, the corpfes being Uirown into the 
fea, On the roth the la} remainder of the 
wine was ferved out, and every one prepared 
for death. Some of them drank fea water, 
which haftened their deaths, while others 
had recourfe to their own urine, and this 
latter beverage, joined with the precaution 
of eating as little falt provifion as poffible, 
contributed moft of all to the prefervation of 
their lives. For the {pace of five days they 
continued in this dreadful fituation, failing all 
the time to the north-eaitward. On the ath 
of January, one of them, who fat at the 
fore part of the boat, defcricd fomewhat to 
the leeward, as it were the fhadow of land, 
and immediately informed the crew of it in 
an anxious tone of voice. Their eyes were 
now all turned to the object, and continued 
fedfaftly fixed upon it, and by break of day 
they faw with extreme joy, that it was 
really land, 

The fight of this infpired them with frefh 
vigour, fo that they now took to their oars, 
in order to arrive the fooner at the fhore ; 
but this, on account of its great diftunce, as 
wellas of the fhortnefs of the day, which 
was only two hours long, they could not 
compafs. Befides, they coud not long make 
ufe of their oars, as they were fo weak, and 
as the night foon overtook them, which, 
long as it was, feenicd {till longer to them 
from the impatience natural to men in their 
c -udition, The next morning, by day-break, 
they lott fight of the land ; however, ‘to the 
leeward, they difcovered another moustatn- 
ous country very near them. That they might 
not, on the following night, lofe fight of 
this, they took the bearings of it with the 
compafs, and then immediately fet fail for it 
with a far wind, and arrived at it about 
four o'clock in the evening. When they 
approached near to it, they cbferved that it 

vas furrounded by a great number of fhal- 
low places, for they heard very ciftinétly the 
fea breaking upon them. They gwe them- 
felves up, however, to the guidauce of the 
Almighty ; and once their boat being brought 
NPER a fhozl, a yalt wave came and carried 
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it off again, at the fame time fetting thera 
entirely out of danger, and upon a rock, 
which now was their great fecurity and pre- 
fervation. This was the only place where 
they could land, as the rock was encompafied 
on every other fide by other projecting rocks. 
They therefore ran their boat on to the land, 
when thofe that were in the fore part of the 
boat leaped direétly om fhore, and finding 
it entirely covered with fnow, they fwal- 
lowed the fnow in immenfe quantities, filling 
with it their parched and burning ftomachs 
and bowels. They likewife filled a kettle 
and water-pitcher for thofe that from weak- 
nefs ftaid in the boat, I mutt confefs, fays 
Quirini, that I fwallowed as much fnow as 
I fhould find it very difficult to carry on my 
back, It feemed to me as though all my 
welfare and happinefs depended on my fwal. 
lowing it, However, this extravagant quan- 
tity of {now agreed fo ill with five of our 
men, that they died that famenight, though, 
indeed, we confidered the fea-water they had 
{wallowed as the caufe of their death. 
Having no ropes to faften the boat with, and 
thus prevent it from being dafhed in pieces, 
they remained in it the whole night. The 
next day, at dawn, thefe 16 poor wretches, 
the only remains of 46, went afhore and 
laid themfelves down inthe fnow. Hunger, 
however, foon obliged them to examine 
whether there was not fome provifion ftill 
remaining of their ftock; but they found 
nothing more than a few crumbs of bifcuit 
in a bag, mixed with the dung of mice, a 
very {mall ham, and an inconfiderable quan- 
tity of cheefe. Thefe they warmed by 
means of afmall fire, which they had made 
of the feats of the boat, and this, in fome 
meafure, appealed their hunger, The da 
after, having convinced them(elves, beyond 
a doubt, that the rock they were on was un- 
inhabited and quite deferted, they were go- 
ing to quit it, and accordingly, after fitling 
five {mail cafks with {now-water, got into 
the boat, when the inftant they entered it, 
the water ran into it in torrents through alt 
the feams, as during the whole of the pre- 
ceding long night the boat had been dathing 
againft the rock, infomuch that it went to 
the bottom immediately, and they were all 
obliged, quite wet through, to go afhore 
again. They now made of the oars and fails 
of the boat two {mall tents, by way of fhel- 
tering themfelves from the weather, and with 
the Knees and planks of it, which they hewed 
in pieces, they kindled a fire to warm them- 
felves by. The only food that was now left 
for them confifted in a few muffels and 
other fea fhells which they picked up on the 
more, Thirteen of the company were in 
one tent, and three in the other. The fmoke 


of the wet wood occafioned their faces and 
eyes 
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eyesto {well up to fo great a degree, that 
they were afraid of lofing their eye-fight ; 
and what {till added to their fufferings, was, 
that they were almoft devoured by lice and 
maggots, which they threw by handfuls into 
the fre. CQuirini’s fecretary had the flefh on 
his neck eaten bare to the finews by thefe 
vermin, which, indeed, occafioned his death, 
There died alfo three Spaniards befides, who 
were of a very robuft frame of body, but 
probably loft their lives in confequence of 
the fea-water they had drunk *. The 13 
Rill remaining alive were fo weak that they 
were not able, for the fpace of three days, 
to drag away the corpfes from the fire-fide, 
where they lay. 

Eleven days after this, Quiriai’s fervant 
going along the fhore to pick up muiffels, 
the only food they had, found on the fartheft 
point of the rock a fmall houfe, built of 
wood, in which, as well as round about it, 
they faw fome cow-dung. From this cir- 
cumftance they had reafon to conclude that 
there were both men and cattle in the neigh- 
bourhood of this fpot; an idea that ferved to 
revive their drooping fpirits, and infpired 
them with frefh hopes. This houfe cffered 
them good fhelter and houfe-room, and all, 
but three or four of them, who were too 
weak, went to occupy it, taking with them 
feveral bundles of wood from the ruins of 
their boat. With great difficulty they crawled 
thither through the deep foow, the diftance 
being about a mile and a half. Two days 
after this, going along the fhore to feek their 
nfual food of mufiels and other fea fhells, 
one of the company found a very large fifth, 
caft up by the fea, which appeared to weigh 
about 20olb, weight, and to be quite {weet 
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and frefh, This fifth was cut into {mall flices, 
and carried to their dwelling, where they 
direGtly fet about boiling and broiling it, Eut 
the fmell of it was fo extremely ternpting, 
that they had not patience to wait tdi it was 
thoroughly dreffed, and eztit balfraw. They 
continued gorging themielves with this Afh, 
almoft without intermiffion, for the {pace of 
four days; but at length the evident decreafe 
of this their Rock taught them to be more 
ceconomical with it in future, fo that it lafied 
them ten days longer. Thofe three that 
ftaid behind in ene of the firit huts had fent 
one of their number to look for the reft, 
and as foon as he was refrefhed with fome 
of the fith, he carried a part of it to kis 
companions, and now they all aflembled to. 
gether again in the wooden hovel they had 
difcovered, During the whole time that 
they lived on the fifh the weather was ex- 
ceedingly tempeftuons, fo that they certainly 
would not have been able to look for muilelss 

Having made an end of their filh, they 
were obliged to return to their fir& refource 
of picking up muflels wherever they could 
find them ; and there being about eight miles 
from them*’*a rock inhabited by fithermen, 
it fo happened, that a man, with two of his 
fons, came to this rocky ilot, which was 
called Santi, to feek after fome cattle whica 
had ftrayed away from them. The fors 
went {trait to the hovel, where thefe unfor- 
tunate wretches were, for they had deen 
fmoke afcend from it, a circuriftance chat 
greatly aftouifned them, and became the fub- 
ject of their difcourfe, Their voices were 
heard, in fact, by the people in the honfss; 
but they fuppofed the noife to be nothing 
more than the fcreaming of the fea fowl, 


* Tt is highly probable that this obfervation is founded on fat, as well as that mentioned 


a little before, viz. thatthe hardeft drinkers, who at the fame time were the mott inactive 

people, were the firft vidtims of death; for even now we find that in long voyages, fuch as 

are idle and inattive, and drink 2 great quantity of {trong liquors of any kind, are always 

the firft to be attacked with the feurvy, and are carried off fuddenly by it. Lathe mean 

time I cannot refrain from relating an incident which a€tually happened, and which was 

communicated to me in England by perfons of unquedtionable veracity, A vellel on its 

voyage from Jamaica to England had fuffered fo much from the ftorms by which it wes 
overtaken, that at laft it was on the point of finking. The crew had r: courfe in all halle to 
the boat. The great hurry they were in, having occafioned them to take with them but 4 
{mall quantity of provifions and liquor, they foon began to be afflitted with hunger as weli 
as ibirit, in a high degree, when the Captain adviled them by no means to drink the fea- 
water, as the effcéts of it would be extremely noxious; but reer io tol ow his exampl-, 
and, thinly clad, dipin the fea. He himfelf practifed this conflanuy, and not only be, 
but all thofe who followed his example, found that, when they came out of the water. 
hoth their hunger and thirft were perfeétly appeafed for a long time, Many of the crew 

laughed at him and at thofe that followed his inftruétions, but at ength grew weak, cx- 
haufted, and died of hunger and thirft; nay, fome of them, urged by sefpair, threw 
themfelves into the fea; but the Captain, and fuch as feveral times a-day dipped in'o the 
fea, preferved their lives for the {pace of 1g days, and at the end of that period were taken 
up by a veifel which was failing that way. It fhould {veem that they abforbed, by the 
pores cf their bodies, as much pure water as was fufficient tor their nourifhment, all the 
falt being at the fame time left behing. In faét, I was told that the falt was depofited on 
the exterior furface of their bodies in the form of a thin pellicle, which they were obliged 
repeatedly to rub off, 
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which had devoured the corpfes of their de- 
ceafed companions. Notwithftandinig which 
Cheftopher Fioravante went out, when fpy- 
ing two youths, he ran in again in hafte, and 
called to the reft aloud, that two men were 
come to feek them) out. Upon this the 
whole company ran out immediately to meet 
the lads, who, on their parts, were terri- 
fed at the fight of fuch a number of poor 
famithed wretches, Indeed, thefe latter 
had debated with each other, whether they 
fhould not detain one or two of thefe vifitors 
» with a view to make themfelves more cer- 
tain of procuring affiftance ; but Quirini dif- 
fuaded them from putting in execution fo 
_ very unadvifabie a plan. They all accompa- 

nied the youths to their boat, and intreated 
the father and fons to take two of their peo- 
ple with them to their habitations, in order 
the fooner to procure them affiftance from 
thence. For this purpofe they chofe one 
Gerard, of Lyons, who had been Purfer of 
the flip, and one Cola of Otranto, a mari- 
ner, as thefe two men could fpeak a little 
French and German. 

The boat, with the fifhermen and the two 
flrangers, went to the ifland of Roft, ona 
Friday. On their landing. the inhabitants 
were greatly aftonifhed at their arrival, but 
were not able to underfland them, though 
nefe latter addrefled them in different lan- 
guages, till at laft one of the rangers began 
to fpeak German a little with one of the 
company, a German Prieft of the order of 
the Monks Predicant, and informed him 
who they were, and whence they came. 
The ad of February, the feltival of the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin Mary, fell on a Sunday, 
when the Prieft admonifhed. all the people 
in Roft to affift the unhappy ftrangers to the 
wmeft of their power, at the fame time re- 
prefenting the difficulties they had undergone, 
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and pointing to the two famifhed wretches 
prefent. Many of the congregation were 
foftened even to tears, and refolved to bring 
away the reft of thefe milerable people as 
foon as poffible, which they did the next day, 
Tp the mean while, to thofe that remained 
in Santi, the time of their companions ab- 
fence appeared an age; and what with hun- 
ger and cold together, they were almoft dead. 
Their joy at the firft fight of the fix boats 
that went for them is not to be defcribed. 
The Dominican Prieft enquired which of 
them was the fhip’s Captain; and when 
Quirini made himfelf known as fuch, the 
former prefented him with fome rye bread 
to eat, which he looked upon as manna, and 
fome beer'to drink. After this the Prieft 
took him by the hand, and defired him to 
choofe out two of his company to go along 
with him. Quirini accordingly pitched upon 
Francis Quirini, of Candia, and Chriftopher 
Fioravante, a Venetian; wien they all four 
went together in the boat of the principal 
man in Roft. The reft were diftributed in 
ehe other five boats. Nay more, thefe good 
Samaritans went likewife to the firft dwel- 
ling- place of thefe unfortunate people under 
the tent, and taking away with them the 
only furvivor of the thres mea who had ftaid 
behind from weaknefs, buried the others, 
The poor invalid, however, died the next day, 
The boats arrived at Roft, and Quirini was 
quartered with the principal perfon in the 
iland. The fon led him by the hand 

account of his great debility, to his father’s 
dwelling; when the miftrefs of the houfe, 
with her maid, advanced to meet him, and 
Quirini going to fall at her feet, fhe would 
not permit him, but got immediately a bafon 
of milk for him out of the honfe, by way 
of comforting him and reftoring his ftreugthe 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


OBSERVATIONS on MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 


[From Remarks upon the Lannen and Commercial Poticy of Encuann,] 


w ONASTIC Inftitutions are generally 
AVG fuppofed to have been the produét of 
erfecution, ang of the gloomy temper fo 
natural to the natives of Egypts where they 
took their ri fe, or were held in the greateft 
“timation, ‘hey imperceptibly made their 
way through the greateft part of Europe, 
and gamed voluntary proiclytes, where their 
progrefs was not aided by the fame caufes. 
The violence and harbarity of manners fo 
common in the weers parts of Europe, 
effectuated the fame cnds as the climate and 
perfecntion in other countrics. Men were 
ghd to retire into thofe places of fecurity, 
where they might exercile all thofe forms 
of devotion which, among an ignorant peo- 
ple, will be always looked uponas of equal 
value with the practice of the moral and fo- 


cial duties of life. Inthe general eftimas 
tion the monaftic life was reckoned to be the 
moft perle€t; and the diforders of fociety 
pave fome degree of authority to this opi- 
nion. 
Nor was the building of ROT tos 
tally ufelets with reípećt to the improvement 
of the lands. Many places in Britain were 
left by the Romans tn their primitive uncul- 
tivated fate; and the wars amd devaltations 
that enfied after the arrival of the Saxons, 
added to the number of walter. Thefe were 
proper places for the religious exereifes of 
the frk monaflics, as affording the privacy 
which they thonght eliential to the worfhip 
of God. Ereéting celis in tnefe deferts, and 
collecting a number of followers by their 
admonitiens, or admiretion of the auierity 
a of 
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ot their lives, they afterwards built more 
{pacious dwellings; and having obtained 
poileflion of the lands in their neighbour- 
huod, by donations of the princes, or other 
benctactors, they improved them by their 
labour, and made them more falubrious and 
profitable. And, if we confider the gene- 
ral floth and poverty of the people, it is 
eafy to believe, that many tra€ts of land 
would have remained in th: ftate of nature, 
and ferved only for {helter to wild beafts, 
if they had not been improved by the in- 
duitry of the monaitics, On the firft ingi- 
tution of religious houfes in England and 
other countries, the Monks were generally 
obliged to labour, and to take their turns in 
the cultivation of the lands which belonged 
to their monattery. Learning was then a 
very rare accomplifhment; and the interval 


of the.r devotional aéts could not be more- 


ufetully laid out than in the bufinefs of huf- 
bandry. The Monks of Bangor, according 
to the accounts of hiftorians, were employed 
in works of this kind. While a part of 
their fraternity was engaged in the manage- 
ment of their farms, the remainder was at- 
tending on the offices of the church.. And 
fimilar regulations probably took place in 
other focteties of this fort, on their firft in- 
Ritution. In a'ter-ages, when their acqui- 
fitions were fufficient to maintain them in 
‘idlenefs, they fpent their revenues in deco- 
rating their buildings, or in hofpitality and 
luxury. Inthe lait inftance they followed 
the example of the nobility and gentry ; in 
others they excelled them. The learning 
and knowledge of thofe times, as fcanty and 
trifling as they may appear, fell chiefly to 
their thare ; and, if we are offended at the 
legendary tales of their faints and founders, 
we are neverthelets indebted to them for 
tranfmitting and preferving many valuable 
writings of ancient authors, which no other 
order of men thought worthy of regard. In 
erecting their buildings, as well as orna- 
menting their churches and fhrines, they 
generally employed the moft {kilful work- 
men that were to be found in Europe, and 
taught and preferved many arts, which, 
although imple, were extremely ufeful, and 
without their care would have been entirely 
lot And the frequent vifits which the 
Clergy and Monks made to the court of 
Rome, on account of bufinefs, or through 
a fpirit of fuperitition, might be the means 
of importing fome ufeful arts. Italy, though 
ravaged by the northern Barbarians, full 
maintained a fuperiority in all the arts of 
civilized life, and might give fome ufeful 
inftru€tions in commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture, tothe rude inhabitants of the 
weltern parts of Europe. 

Upon the converfion of the Saxons to the 
Chriftian faith, many of their laws were 
borrowed from the Pentateuch. And the 
Chriftian religion, wherever introduced, by 
the pra€tical virtues it inculcated, would 
amend the wori, and improve the þef, 
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mode of government; but, being defigned 
to incorporate with the civil conftitution of 
every ftate, befides other reafons, it pre- 
f{cribed no particular form of a civil govern- 
ment : recourfe was therefore had to the Old 
Teltament ; and fuch laws being fingled out 
as were moft applicable to the flate and ge- 
nius of the people, they were incorporated 
with their ancient cuftoms. And as many 
of the Jewifh laws were merely ceremonial, 
they would be more readily admittcd by 
the clergy and laity. The Savage and Bare 
barian will be always attached to the forms 
of religion; and fora time thefe may be of 
ufe, by introducing a regard for it, and lay 
a foundation for a better knowledge of their 
duty to Gop and each other. And the 
moral duties of life, though infinitely pre- 
ferable, on political as well as religious 
views, to rites and ceremonies, will neither 
be perfe€tl, underftoed, nor can be fuccefs- 
fully enforced, till men have attained to 
fome degree of civility and refinement in the 
commerce of life, and made a progrefs in 
learning and knowledge. The churchmen, 
therefore, the chief law-givers in thefe ages, 
unacquainted with the models of govern- 
ment left by the Grecks and Romans, and 
biaffed in favour of the laws of Mofes, 
took him for their guide in many of their 
civil and ecclehaftical inftitutions. And ale 
moft every part of Europe was at that time 
in fo unfettled a ftate, as to afford no pate 
terns of a regular government. And fin- 
gular as fome of the religious inftitutions 
of the Anglo-Saxons, after their converfion 
to the Chriflian faith, may appear to us, 
they were preferable to thole barbarous 
rites obferved by their countrymen abroad. 
The Chriftian rcligion, under the groffett 
abufes and corruptions, was more beneficial 
tothe people, than the religious cultoms 
eftablifhed by the Northern law-givers, 
Though debsfed by a mixture of fuperftiti- 
ous practices, it preferved a regard for focial 
manners; and, by keeping up a reverence 
for thefe, it provided in fome degrec for the 
order, peace, and happinefs of fociety. It 
would be folly to plead for the fuperititious 
modes of worfhip that prevailed in thofe 
ages of ignorance; and yet even on political 
views it wasa fortunate circumftance to the 
people that the Chriftian religion took place 
of the Saxon, and taught, amidit ail its 
corruptions, principles more confiftent with 
realon, juftice, and humanity. 

Before this fubje& is difmiffed, it may be 
proper to obferve, that the religious houfes 
were a kind of fortreffes, to which the 
neighbouring inhabitants retired in times of 
public danger, and lodged there their-moft 
valuable effets. So that, if they iometimes 
proteéted fuch as fled from juftice, they 
fecured others from violence and oppreffion, 
Such as reforted thither on thefe accounts 
were commonly retained by the abbots, and 
employed in the capacity of labourers or 
foldiers. In the abbey of Croyland the 
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number of thefe fugitives once amounted to 
two. hundred. Thelaws, indeed, had pro- 
hibited the fubjects from receivirg the flaves 
of others; but the owners of boc-land, or 
charter-land, fometimes claimed an exemp- 
tion from them. And the power which 
the abbots poffefled, of imprifoning and 
trying offenders within their jurifdiétion, 
enabled them to keep fuch a nurnerous and 
licentious body in fome degree ot order. 
The power of the clergy in thofe ages, ufually 
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laid out for their own agerandizement, was 
in this inflance of public fervice, and by 
opening fanétuaries, afforded a place of re- 
fuge to the opprelled commons, It has been 
obferved, that in more civilized countries 
the church has fometimes re{trained the vio- 
lence of the monarch, and put bounds to 
his tyranny; and in thofe barbarous ages 
the right of fanétuary muft have been of 
equal utility, and almoft neceffary. 


SASSA RER 


[Erom the Rev. M, Suzriogn’s “ Advice to a Poet,” lately publifhed.] 
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A LWAYS therefore ludy Nature. 
£R leis the who wasthy book, O 
Ghaktpeare; it is fhe who was thy ftudy 
day and night six is the from whom thou halt 
drawn thole beauties which are at once the 

glory and delight of thy nation, Thou wert 
the eldeft fon, the dailing child, of Nature; 
and, like thy mother, enchanting, afiontfh- 
ing, fublime, graceful, thy variety is inex- 
hauttible. Always original, always new, 
thou art the only prodigy which Nature has 
produced.— omer was the irit of men; 
but thou art more than man. The reader 
who thinks this eulugium extravagant is a 
fivanger to my fubject. ‘Vo fay that Shak- 
fpeare had the imagination of Dante, and 
the depth of Machiavel, woyld be a weak 
encomium, He had them, and more. To 
jzy that he polfeffed the terrible graces of 
Michael Angelo, and the amiable graces of 
Correggio, would be a weak encomium, 
He hadthem, and more. Jo the brilliancy 
of Voltaire he added the flrongth of De- 
mofthencs; and tm the impiety of La 
Fontaine, the mawity of Virgd.—Bur, fay 
you, we have never ieen fuch “a being.” 
You are inthe right; Nature made it, aud 
broke the mould. ; 

The merits of this poet are fo extraordi- 
aary, that the man who fhould fpeak of 
them with the moit rigid truth, would feem 
xo the higheft degree extravagant. But what 
uignifies what I feem, if reajly I de true? I 
will therefore fay, becaufe a more certain 
truth was never iaid,  Shakfpeare pof- 
feifed, in the higheit degree of perfection, 
ail the moft excellent talents of all the 
wyriters that I have ever known.” 

“ Horace, lays Bacon, << is the mot po- 
pular of all the poets of antiquity, becaufe 
he contains mol oblervations applicable to 
the buiinels of human lfe?’ Shakf{peare 
contains more of them than Horace. 

One of the chief merits of the Greek 
tragic poets (principally of Euripides) is, 
that they abound with morality. Shak- 
fpeare bas mope morality than they. 


CE 


Dramatic poetry is a picture made to be- 
feen ata certain point of view, ‘This point 
of fuwhtis the theatre. Moliere, who was 
an actor, had occafion when he was on the 
fiage, to obferve the effets produced du- 
ring tke reprefentation. This advantage is 
one of the reafons of Molicre’s being fupe- 
rior intheatrice effect to all the comic sétors 
of his nation. Shakfpeare had the fame 
advantage; he was alfo an adior ; and in that 
perfpective of poetry (if I may be allowed the 
expreffion} Shakfpeare 1s equal to Moliere. 

Other poets have made men fpeak by 
means of words; Shakfpeare alone has 
made filence {peak *. Othello, a man of 
noble heart, but violent toan extreme, de- 
ceived by a villain, thinks that his wife, 
whom he adores, is unfaithful to him, aud 
kills her. In fuch a fituation, another poet 
would have made Otheilo fay, “ Good God ! 
what a punithment! what mileries are equal 
to mine !”—Shakfpeare petrifies his Othello: 
he becomes a flatue, motionlefs. and dumb. 

Tacitus and Machiavel, together, coyld 
not have painted nor fupportea the character 
of a viilain better than that of Iago. . 2. 

What is a poet, if he ve ftripped of his 
language and harmony? Sce then what 
Shak{peare is, deprived of thefe advantages. 
(He is fpeaking of two princes): « They 
are foft as the zephyrs which blow ou the 
violet without moving its fragrant head; but, 
when their royal blood is kindled, they are 
furious as the ftorm which feizes by the top 
the mountain pine, and makes it bend down 
to the vajley.” 

With other poets a fimile is a principal 
beauty. In Shak{peare the mof beautiful 
fimtlies are*frequently loit in a croud of du- 
perior beauties. 

I thould not have fesd fo much upon 
Shakf{peare, if from Paris to Berlin, and 
from Berlin to Naples, 1 had not heard bis 
name protaned. The words monfirous farces 
and grave-diy gers have been repeated tome in 
every town; and for a long time I could not 


* Surejy not slone, when we recollect the expreflive filence of the Ghoft of Ajax, in the 
Odyliey, uniiated by Virgilin his Dido; both of which have been aiways jultly admired. 
A Differtation on the Jatter, by the Earl of Corke, was priated in the paper called Zhe Usd 
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cenceive why every one uttered precifely 
thefe two words, and not athird. One day, 
happening to open a volume of Voltaire, the 
myllery difappeared ; the two words in 
quettion were found iu that volume, and all 
the critics had learned them by heart. Vol- 
taire is no Jefs celebrated for the extent and 
variety of talents, than for his difhonefty, 
and for his praétice of firft pillaging, and af- 
terwards calumniating, all the living and 
the dead. Read Zara and Othello, and 
judge whether what I fay be not true with 
regard to Shakfpeare, It Voltaire has much 
reviled this poet, ne had firong reafons. The 
highwayman who robs has ftrong reafons 
afterwards to murder. Voltaire poffeffed 
the talents of murdering gracefully, and he 
well knew that a joke has more effeét than 
twenty demonitrations. But if he has faid 
fome pretty things againit our poet, he has 
alfo faid fome in his favour. Take one 
which he once faid to me. On my obferv- 
ing, that foreign nations do not relifh our 
Shakfpeare, “ That,” replied he, ‘ istrue ; 
hut they only know him by tranflations. 
Slight faults remain, great beauties vanith, 
and a man born blind cannot perfuade him- 
iclf that a rofe is beautiful when the thorns 
prick his fingers.” A charming expreilion, 
and worthy of its author. 

The only view of Shakfpeare was to 
make his fortune, and for that it- wasnecef- 
fary to fill the playhoufe. Atthe fame time 
that he caufed a duchefs to enter the boxes, 
he would caufe het fervants io enter the pit. 
The people have always money ;--to make 
them [pend it, they mutt be diverted ; and 
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Shekfpeare forced his fublime genius to 
fteop to the grois talte of the populace, as 
Syila jefted with his foldiers. Who is the 
glory and the honour of France? There is 
only one yoite—Moliere. Let us fee whether 
thefe two authors have met exaétly at the 
Jame point, and for the fame reafon. It is 
a feét known to all Paris, that the mafter- 
picce of the French flage, Mifuntrope, failed 
at the firt reprefentation ; that, in order, to 
raife it, and afterwards to fupport it, Mò- 
liere made The Tricks of Scapin; and that, 
in order to make feven or eight excellent 
comedies fucceed, he was obliged to com- 
pole as many farces. 

Such is, literally, the hiftory of Shake 
fpeare; with this difference, that the buf- 
fooneries which Moliere annexed to his 
pieces, Shak{peare interwove into his. It 
was a happy circumitance for the French 
poet, that two pieces were a&ted upon the 
fame day. It gave him an occafion of fay- 
ing trifling things with impunity ;--an occa- 
fon of waich Shakf{peare was deprived, as, 
in his time, one piece only was exhibited. 
The little pieces of Moliere took up, in a&t- 
ing, an hour and a half; thofe of Shak- 
{peare, in general, did not lat above fifteen 
minutes: this, moft frequently, was no more 
than two very {hort fcenes; aud that mone 
Jirous farce of the Grave-diggers is a fingle 
{cene, written if the manner of Moliere, to 
divert the people ;— and for this fingle fcene, 
which takes up eight minates in the repre- 
fentation; the enlightened critics of this age 
have condemned ién volumes of the plays* 
of Shakfpeare. 


The following is the SUM and SUBSTANCE of the ADDRESS in which LORD BUCHAN 
announced the DEATH of Dr. GILBERT STUART to the SOCIETY of the ANTI. 


QUARIES of SCOTLAND. 


GENTLEMEN, 
i AM forry to be obliged to acquit myfelf 
of the melancholy duty of informing 
you, that our eminent affociate, Dr. Gilbert 
Studrt, died at his father’s houfe in Fifher- 
row, of a dropfy and deep decline, on the 
13th of this month [Auguft 1786]. 

It is fit that I fhould do honour to the me- 
mory of a maa who was attached to this fo- 
ciety in its infancy, and was ufeful to it in 
its progrefs; and I fhall acquit myfelf of 
this duty with pleafure; for I think myfelf 
peculiarly fortunate in being able either to 
praife or to cenfure without being fulpeted 
of partiality; and this happy polture Í have 
obtained by having been the uniform friend 
of learning wherever I found it, and by 
fhunning the prejudice and the violence of 
party. 

Dr. Gilbert Stuart; gentlemen, was a man 
of great abilities and of high attainments, but 
he was unfortunate; and his misfortunes and 
his diiappvintments preffed upon his genius, 
his temper, atid his character. 

Is it poflible that it fhould be otherwife ? 
Shew me the man who is not irritated by in- 
‘idious jealoufy and oppofition, and by lofing 


the road to pro‘cffional fare and fortune, 
and I will hew yoa that he is not worthy 
of yourcare. 

It was Stuart’s misfortune to mifs a fitua- 
tion in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, for 
which he was highly qualified, and in which 
I think; he would have outfhone his afo- 
ciates. This difappointment drove him to 
difplay his talents at the expence of a groupe 
of our literary men in Scotland, who, by 
puffing one another, had contrived to damn 
every man of letters who was not willing to 
range himfelf under their flandard. _ 

Thefe men bore down every thing before 
them, and forced their enemies either to 
Jeave the country, or to {ubmit to be pointed 
at in the {treet as literary drawcanfirs. 

How difagteeable ts it to remember that 
the good-natured Hume, whofe claffic works 
will be read after the memory of thefe litre 
men, who abufed his friendfhip, fhall be 
completely wafhed away by the tide of time, 
was at the head of this defpicable club ? 

After having thrown away his time and tas 
lents for fome timein writing aScotchReview 
at Edinburgh, Stuart went to London, and bes 


* En the Freoch itis ‘ poefies.” 
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came a profeffional writer, engaging himfelf 
tn feveral periodical publications, in which, 
though be feemed to write for bread and for 
a party, he never deviated from his prin- 
ciples, which were friendly to the rights of 
humanity and to the liberties of his country. 
He lived in London without a patron, and yet 
preferved his independence without the 
means of fortune. 

It was his bappinefs to love and to culti- 
vate letters, and to be ton proud to have any 
terror of his enemics. His View of Society 
in Europe, in its Progyefs from Rudenefs to 
Refinement; his Hiftorical Differtation con- 
cerning the Antiquity of the Englifh Confti- 
tution; his Obfervations concerning the Pub- 
lic Law, and the conftitutional hiftory of his 
own country, and his Hiftory of the Ettablith- 
ment of the Reformation of Religion in Scot- 
Jand, though written without that complete 
Jeifure which is neceffary to the production 
of great and claffical undertakings, do all 
of them evince a bright underftanding, a 
mafculine genius, and a careful examinatien 
of the truth, for which time only was wante 
ing to poffefs him completely of his fub- 
ject. Of his Hiflory of Mary, ’tis needk fs 
for me to fay much; its reception by the 
world after men were fuppofed to have 
made up their minds about that period of 
the Scottifh annals and the guilt of the 
queen, and that fuperficial readers were fa- 
tisfied with Dr.Robertfon’s Hiltory, are fuf- 
ficient proofs of the merit of Dr. Stuart’s. 
The book is now printing in Germany in 
the. German language, and will be received 
onthe continent, where hiftorians are re- 
quired to fupport their reputation by labo- 
rious inveftigation, aud are not allowed to 
write novels for the entertainment only of 
the ladies. 

In the year 1783, he had begun to write 
the lives of John Knox, George Buchanan, 
and Sir Thomas Craig, tor a Biographia Sco- 
tica. To the lait article he meant to have 
fubjoined fome thoughts upon the feudal 
and canon law, and to that of John Knox, 
fome refleétions on religious eftablifhments. 

At that time he alfo formed the refolution 
of compofing a hiftory of Scotland from the 
earlicit accounts of time, till the rebellion 
in the year 1745. 

Soon afterwards his engagements in the 
Englifh Review and Political Herald di- 
verted him from thefe nobler purfuits, and 
it is to be regretted that a mau of his emi- 
nent abilities fhould have been forced to lend 
himfelf to occupations of fo inferior a na- 
ture. But it is not fair to undervalue his 
merit on account of the hardnefs of his for- 
tune. 

That he came forth in the Political He- 
vald as the bitter and determined enemy of a 
brother adventurer of his, coune&ted with 
tis country, ard who is fuppofed to govern 
it, has excited great indignation among us 
Panders cf Power in Scotland ; but let it be 
remembered that the worft that can be faid 
SÉ Stuart, is, that he was a violent fatyrift, 
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and flopped at nothing to puli down a mam 
whom he confdecred as a chief advocate for 
abfolute power inthis country and nation, 
whilft at the fame time he continued the ine. 
tegrity of his political crecd.—-But of the 
fycophants of Dundas, it may be affirmed, 
that they fupport a man who defpifes them 
in his heart, derides them in his conduét, 
and has taught them to expeét that he will 
leave them in penury and contempt whenever 
another Temple {hall be ereed on the plat- 
form of Royal favour. 

For my own part, gentlemen, after mbre 
than twenty years of confiftent condudét,] may 
be permitted to fay, that brown and {carlet, 
or buff and blue, have no charms in my eyes 
independent of thofe who wear them; and 
I will venture to forctell, that when our 
Auguftus fhall have obtained the plenitude of 
power, by the corruption of our manners, 
and the confent of a degenerate people, he 
will loath, as Octavius did, the vile fleps 
by which he afcended to the fupreme power, 
and will prefer the old friends of the com- 
monwealth, the Afiatici, Pollios, Vizgils, and 
Horaces of future days, to the bluftering un- 
principled hounds that came in with him 
tull cry to the dcath of a conftitution of free 
government, which will remain in ftory the 
admiration, and the fubje&t of regret to fur- 
rounding nations, and to the lateit pofterity. 

Thefe fentiments, gentlemen, do I freely 
venture to exprefs, while one may yet ven- 
ture to {peak or to write in this degraded 
country. 

Unconneéted with party, I defire to fhew 
on the one hand my refpe&t for nım whom 
the conftitution has placed at the head of 
this nation; and on the other, that I will 
not ftoop to pleafe him by the facrilice ci- 
ther of my opinions or my attachment to 
that form of government, which has been lately 
deftroyed by the late mifcendudt or endeavours 
ot thofe who ought to have united to fave it 
by honei and lawful means, when they 
were in their power. z 

Concerning Dr. Stuart’s family, J think 1t 
unneceffary to fay any more tban what E 
have reafon to believe, that be was a gentles 
man by birth, as well as in chara€ter,and that 
he was the fon of a learned father, and a 
worthy mother. He was born in the year 
1742, a year which the whimfical author of 
the Tableau de Paris has fet forth as pros 
duétive of men of a fervid genius, remarke 
able for the peculiarity of their character, 
and of their purfuits. 

I fhal] conclude this fketch with an ex- 
preflion of his own, in his famous letter to 
me, about Robertfon : 

“He might, indeed, have no title to be 
vain ; but he could not fubmit to be fervile, 
and if hollile and angry individuals faftened 
rudely upon his name, he deferved not, I 
think, to be cenfured as either unjnift or cruel 
if he rebuked their littlenefs, and pointed 
with fcorn to refentments which they could 
not gratify, and to arts which. they durf 
not ayow.’** 

A Te 
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GENTLEMEN, os ors, 

A reperufal lately of Mr. Walpole’s elegant Anecdotes of Painting excited in me both fura 
prize and concer at obferving fo mavy omiflions in the accounis of feveral artifis as nay 
be pointed out in that ingenious publication. Were a revifion of it to take place, 1 am 
convinced it might be much improved in many parts of it. The introduétion uf the ma- 
nutaéture of Tapcftry is mentioned in Vol. IT, p. 35. but the following ts:ter* feems to have 


efcaped Mr. Walpole’s notice. 
I am, &c. 
BESEECH your Majeftie that the reafons 
which have begott this boldnes may excufe 
it, which are thefe: I. I cannot thinke but 
that your Majeftic affeéts the continuance of 


the butinesot the Tapiftries, which in the eye 


of the worlds appears as a worke of your 
Majeftie’s greatnes, and bringes with it both 
honor to your Majeite and profitt to the 
kingdome. II. The Prince and my Lord 
Marguis + both (to whom a litle before 
their journey I reprefented my nec fiities, 
and the impoflibility of continuinge the 
worke unlefs I were aflifted in it) gave me 
commandment to keepe the bufynes a foote, 
and promifed me for the prefentto kecp the 
fire goinge (which was the Prince’s own 
phrafe) that 1 fhould inflantly receave the 
money layed out for my Lord Marquis, 
which was 3,200], and that I fhould nave 
befides the benefitt of two ferjeants. IIT. 
The Prince gave me order to go in hande 
with a riche fuit of the moneths, and to fend 
to Genua for certayne drawings of Rapbaell 
of Urbin, which were deffleignes for tapi- 
{tries made for Pope Leo the Xth, and for 
which there is 300l. to be payed, befides 


It was addrefled to King James by Sir Francis Crane. 


An OLD CORRESPONDENT. 
out already above 16,0001. in this bulynes, 
and never made returne of more than 2,500]. 
fo that my eftate is wooly exbaufled, and my 
credit fo fpent, befides the debts that lye 
upon me, that I prote unto your Majeftie 
(before Aimightie God) I knowe noi how to 
give continuance to the bufynes one moneth 
longer, which I durfle not but acquainte 
your Majefte withall; becaufe if the courfe 
intended by your Majeftic will not provide 
for it before that time, und thatthe bufynes 
be diffolved, I may yet fand juwtified in 
your Majeftre’s royal judgment, that no en- 
devor of myne hath bin wanting either to 
ferve your Majeltie, or to obey ihofe com- 
mand ments that I hoid equal with the life of 

Your Mujeftie’s mok tauhful and 
` molt obedient fubject and fervant, 
ees 


GF It will be only neceffary to add, that am 
effate at Stoke Park in Northamptonthire was 
given by the Crown to Sir Francis Crane in 
fatisfa€tion of his claims mm the time of 
Charles I. In 1630 Sir Francis began to 
build the houfe there, and fnifhed it before 


their charge of bringing home, 

Now, Sir, here is my cafe. I would not 
fayle (if it lay in my power) in the perfor- 
mance of any thinge, thus affeéted by your 
Majeftie or commanded by them; but I am 


1636, in which imterval he entertained the 
King and Qucen there. The defign of the 
houle was brought trom Iialy, and in the 
execution of it fome affittauce was received 
from Inigo Jones. 
REFLECTIONS on the EVIDENCE and IMPORTANCE of CHRISTIANITY. 
[ Addreffed to PHILOSOPHICAL FREETHINKERS. ] 

Many of Dr. Priettley’s Philofophical Friends haying expreffed their diffatisfaGtion at his de- 
voting fo much of his time to Theological Studies, which, according to their canceptions, 
might be much more beneficially employed in the refearches of Natural Knowledge; the 
Doétor, in the Preface to the fixth volume of his “ Experiments and Obicrvations relating 
to various branches of Natural Philofopiy,’’ has taken the opportunity to furprize them, 
as it were, into a proper attention to the fubject, by a difcuflion of the reality and impor. 
tance of Chriftianity, where they might leatt expect to find it, the preface to a book purely 
fcientific. He urges, in his vindication, the fuperior weight and importance of theological 
{tudies to any other whatever ; that every rational being ought to dilinguith, by the greater 
attention that he gives to them, thofe obje&s which are of the greateft importance to himn- 
felf, and to mankind at large; and that if there be any jut rule for eftimating the value 
of a problem, or query, that is propofedto us, we muftthink ic ofinfiaitely more moment to 
difcover whether there be a future, and efpecially an endiefs life after this, and how to fecure 
a happy lot in that future life, thanto make the beit provifion poflibie for themfelves in this 
life, which is the ultimate object of all Natural Philofophy. _ Having then ftated that he 
himfelf has the firmeft expectation of a future life; and that this expectation is founded up- 
on the plaineft of all evidence, namely, that the Author of Nature had given us an abfo. 
lute affurance of it, by perfons authorized to fpeak in his name, and whofe Divine Mitlion 
was proved by fuch works as no other than the Author of Nature could have enabled them 
to perform; he next proceeds to the following admirable refle¢tions.. 

igen ss fuch works have been performed, 

and for this important purpofe, muft, I 
apprehend, be true, if there be any truth in 
* hittory. And there is no kind of evidence 


more eafily fubjeéled to a rigcrous.examinae 
tion than that which is of the hitlorical Kurd, 
the maxims of which we are every day con. 
verfant with. 

* Exira€ted from an imperfeét work, little known, called the [liflory of Northampton- 


fhie,” p: 328. + Villiers, Marquis of Buckingham, Now 
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Now it apmears to me, that we muft either 
admit the truth of the gofpel hiftery, which 
eontains an account of the doctrine, miracles, 
aeath, and refurrection of Chritt, (on which 
the belief of a future life depends) or believe 
what is infinitely more incredible, viz. that 
feveral thoufand people, prefent at the tranf- 
ations, and who had no motive to believe 
them without fufficient evidence, but every 
miotive to turn their eyes from them, or dif- 
Believe them if they could, fhould yet, with- 
out fuch evidence, have given the firme af- 
fent to them, and have entertained fo tittle 
doubt of the extraordinary facts, as to main- 
tain their faith in them at the hazard of every 
thing dear to them in life, and even chear- 
fully lay down their lives, rather than aban- 
don their faith, Let Philofophers, as fuch, 
account for this great fect, without admit- 
thig more real miracles, and thofe of a more 
extraordinary kind, than the belief of chrif- 
tianity requires of me, and I will relinguifh 
may prefent faith, dear as it is ta me, and 
goin thera in expofing it. 

As Plulofophers, the gueftion between us 
isy whofe faith, fiidtly fpeaking, is more 
agreeable to prefent appearances? Whatever 
we rey think of an wuthor of nature, and 
mf bis attention to it, we equally beleve in 
the uniformity of the laws of nature, and that 
man, whofe conftitution is a part of the fy{tem 
of nature, was the fame kind of being two 
shoufaud years ago that he is now; ns much 
as that a horfe of that age, or an oak tree of 
that age, had the fame properties with the 
Dorfes and oaks of the prefent. Confequently, 
Whatever was poffible with refpect to man 
in any former period, is equally poffible now, 

But will any man, who gives a moment?s 
attention to the fubjeét, foy, that it is even 
poffible that fevera} thout fand perfons, in Lon- 
Yaris contd be made to believe that 
any man in London or Paris died and rofe 
fram the dem! in their own Hte-time ; that 
they fhould perfift in this perhufion throneh 
Bife, swithout fhewing any fign of infinity ; 
that they fhould gain numerous profelytes to 
their opinion, though it fubjedied all who 
embraced it to all kinds of perfecunion, and 
even to death; aad thst the belief of it 
fhould eftablith itfelf againtt all oppofition, 
any perlon being able to detest the 


doirt Or 


without 
Impofttion ¢ 

Now I apprehend that this might take 
place more eafily in London, or in Paris, at 
this day, than it could bave done at Jerufalem 
in the time of cur Saviour. Human nature 
could not have been the fame thing then that 
we find it to be at prefent, if mankind could 
have heen fo impoted upon, This I there- 
fore think abfolately incredible, and confe- 
quently, as the lefs difficulty’of the two, as 
wclewiug a thing much leis improbable, I 
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admit the truth of the gofpel hiffory, the 
admillion of which makes the fobfequent 
account of the propagatien of chriftianity 
(which all hittory, and even the prefent ftate 
of things, proves to be truc) perfeétly eafy 
and natural. Admitting thefe leading facts, 
all the reft follow of courfe, and all things 
came to he as they are without any farther 
miracle. But real miracles we muft have 
fomewhere, in order to account fer the pre- 
fent itate of things; and if we muft admit 
miracles, let them be fuch as have a grea # 
objec?, and not fuch as have no objedt at all, 
but only ferye to puzzie» and confound us. 

The hiftery of the Jews, and the books 
of the Old Teftament, furnith many fuds, 
which no bypothefis befides that of the divine 
origin of their religion can explain, Let 
the Philofopher on’y admit as a poflulatune 
that Jews are, and always were, men, Con- 
{tituted as other men are, and let him not de~ 
ceive himfelf, by confidering them as beings 
of ‘another fpecies. Atl I with in this refpeét 
is, that perfons wio pretend to the character 
of philofophers, would be fo throughout, and 
carry the fame fpirit into the fludy of hiftory, 
aod of human nature, that they do into their 
laboratories; firt affuring themielves with 
re{pect to facts, and then explaining thofe 
facts by reducing them to general principles 
(which, from the uniformity of nature, 
mult be univerfally truce), and then I thall 
have no doubt of their becoming as firm 
believers in chriftianity as mytelf, They 
will find no other hypothefis, that can ex. 
pliin fuch appearances as they cannot deny to 
be real, Let Philofophers now fay, whether 
there be reafon inthis, or not, 

F therefore take the liberty, having been 
led to advance thus much, to addrefs my 
brother Philofophers on a fubject equally in- 
terefting to us as plilefopbers and as men. 
Do not difregard a quetiion of infinite mo- 
ment. Give it that degree of attention to 
which itis naturally intitled; and efpec:atly 
do not fo far abandon the fertous character of 
philsfopher s 28 to dugo where you ought to 
rerfon, At leat, do this great fubjedt, and 
yourfelves, the juttice to confider the firdcis, 
and endeavour to frame fome 4 sybothe/ts by 
which to account for them; and do not de- 
cide in half an hour, on an inquiry which 
well deferves the ftudy of a great part of your 
ce 

f I have a ftronger bias than many other 
-A in favour of. chriftianity, it is that 
wich plilofophy gives me. I view with 
rapture the glorious face of nature, and F 
admire its wonderful conttitution, the laws 
of which are daily unfolding themfelves to 
It is but little that the hfe of 
to fee at prefent, and there- 
eager defire to renew my 

aca 


our view. 
man permits us 
fere 1 fecela moik 


FOR 


acquaintance with it hereafter, and to refume 
Shofe enquiries with which I am fo much 
delighted now, and which mutt be inter- 
rupted by death. 

Could [imagine that the knowledge of 
pature would ever be exhaufted, and that 
we were approaching to a termination of 
our inquiries, 1 could more contentedly ibut 
my eyes on aicene in which nothing more 
was to be feen or dene, But to quit the 
ftage at prefeat (and L beleve the afpect of 
things will be exactly fimilar in any future 
period of our ex:Qence) without the hope of 
revifiting it, would fill me with the deepeft 
regret The General who, like Epaminon- 
das, or Wolfe, dies in the arnis of victory, 
dies with fatistadtion 3 bute not fo he that is 
cut off in the begmning of a doubtful, 
though promifing engagement. Thus 1 feel 
on the idea of ceahng to breathe, when I 
have but jut begun to Know what it is that 
Í breathe. 

Mr. Herfchell’s late difcoveries in, and 
beyond, the bounds of the folar fyflem, the 
great views that he has given us of the ar- 
rangement of the ftars, their revolutions, 
and thote of the iramenfe fyftems into which 
they are formed, are peculiarly caculated to 
inf{pire an ardent defire of fleeing fo great a 
fcene a little more unfolded. Such difcove- 
ries as thefe, give us a higher idea of the 
value of our being, by raifing our ideas of 
the fyftem of which weare a part, and, with 
this, an earneft with for the continuance of it. 

Refides, civi? fociety is but in its infancy, 
the world itfelf is but very imperfeétly known 
to the civilized inhabitants of it, and we are 
but little acquainted with the real value of 
thofe few of its productions of which we 
have fome knowledge, and which we are 
only beginning to mame, and to arrange. 
How mutt a citizen of the world with to 

know the future progrefs of it! 

To have no with of this kind certainly ar- 
gues alow, an ignoble, and, I will fay, an 
unphitotophical mind. T confider all fuch 
perfons, how fuperior foever they may be 
to myfelf in other refpects, with pity and 
concern, They would have unfpeakably 
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more fatisfaction in their philofaphical pur- 
fuits, if they carried them on with the views 
of things that T have. de has been julthy 
obferved, that great views indicate, and in- 
deed conititute, great minds, What eleva- 
tion of mind, then, would the profpects af 
the chriftian add to thofe of the Plilotepher4 

With men of refiection this apology for 
my conduét wili, T doubt uot, be admitted 
as fatisfuctury ; and till L hear better reafons 
than have yet been offered to me for chang- 
ing my conduét, 1 fall continue to give my 
attention to my diferent purfuits, accoreiag 
to my own ideas of their vefpeciive impor 
tance; and my friends have no reaton te fear 
that Ifill neglect piiayophy. dt has, per 
haps, but too ftreug charms forme. Tdhall 
endeavour, however, to Keep itin its proper 
piace, and not fo much attach myfelf to the 
ttudy of the laws which govern forn world, 
as to lofo fight of the fublervirency of this 
world, and of ail things in It, to aazetésr 
and a better; ya which J hope to retume 
thefe pleafing philefophical purfuits, amd te 
fee, in a compreheniivs view, thote detached 
ditcoveries which we ure now making here. 

At prefent all our _4//eng arein a remark- 
able manner unhinged by the diftcovery of a 
raultipheity of facts, to which it appears 
difficult, or imtpotfible, to adjuft them. We 


‘need not, however, give ourfelyes much 


concern on this account. For when a fuffici- 
ent number of new facts fall be difcovered 
(towards which even imperfect bypothelis 
will contribute), a more gencral theory will 
foon prefent itfelf; and perhaps to the matt 
incurious and leatt fagacious eye. Tiras, when 
able navigators have, with great labour and 
judgment, fteered towards no undifcovered 
country, a common Tailor, placed at the 
maft-head, may happen to get the fult fight 
of the land, Let us not, however, contend 
about merit, but let us all be intent on fov- 
warding the commen cater primo, and eqiiiily eu- 


jov any progrefs we Make towards fiucceell- 
JOY any prog 


ing init; and, above all, let usacknowledgs 
the guidance of that Great Being, who dws 
put a fpirit in man, and whofe inf[pivation 
giveth bim underfiandinz. 


Qn the Application of CHEMISTRY to AGRICULTURE and RURAL OLCONOGMY 
TD TOTUL O CI Lie 
Having, froma Convi&ion of their reciprocal Connection and Ufefulnels, recently intro- 
duced fome Subje@ts of Chemittry into our Magazine ; actuated by the fame important 
Views, we now lay before our Readers the following Articie from the 3d Volume of 
Letrens and Papers, &c. by the Baru AcaicuLtrure SOCIET. 


Hee tihi erunt artes. 


Vere fcire eft per canfas fcire. 


GRICULTURE is undoubtedly the moft 
ancient and honourable of all the arts, 

fince it dat:s its origin from the higheft anti- 
quity, and appears to have been coeyal wath 


HE 


Virc. 
VERULAM. 


the firt parents of the human race. Though 
it has received all the improvements of a long 
fucceifion of ages down to the prefent time, 
Whence is it that ats progrefs towards perfec- 

ae: tiun 
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tion has been much flower than that of many 
others of a far more modern date >—The chief 
caules which have retarded advancement, feem 
to be the three following : 

Firit, The extreme difficulty of the ftudy 
of Agriculture. 

Secondly, The want of proper matters to 
unfold its principles, as in other branches of 
Experimental Philofephy, And, 

Thirdly, the great reluctance of farmers to 
quit the beaten track. 

So complex is the ftudy of Agriculture, 
thet it involves a multiplicity of objets of the 
moft abftrufe and recondite nature, which ne- 
ver can be thoroughly onderfteod without 3 pre- 
vious Knowledge of many other arts, and par- 
ticularly of Chemiftry. And yet this impor- 
tant icience has been uniformly committed to 
the fole management of the illiterate part 
of mankind, Thefe being unable to learn, 
for want of perfons qualified to teach, have 
ebttinately purfued a routine of random prac- 
tice in imitation of their forefathers, without 
any fettled principles. ‘“naumerable errors 
have thus heen tranfmitred from one genera. 
tion to another, under the fallacious appear- 
ance of being the refult of long experience, 
Can we wonder then that the theory and 
practice of agriculture are yet far, very far, 
from having reached the fummit of perfec- 
tion? Chemiftry indeed has not till of late 
years been applied to agriculture and the 
ceconomical arts, though the principal ope- 
rations of each evidently depend on chemi- 
eal principles, 

It is: not to be expected that every huf- 
bandman fhould be a profound chemift ; 
but I will venture to fay, that every gentle- 
span who wifhes to improve his eftate, and 
to advance the art of agriculture, ought to be 
well verfed, at leaft, in the principles of 
philofophicat chemiftry, without which he 
én neither conduct experiments properly, 
nor explain the feveral phsenomena fatisfac- 
torily which refult from them, 

The ufes which chemiftry may be of in 
agriculture are great and extenfive. but my 
prefent bounds will only permit me briefly 
to mention afew of them, 

To this art it belongs, to diftinguifh the 
fundry kinds of earth, according to their 
natures aud proportions ;—to determine 
which of them are the fitteft for different 
purpofes ;—to afcertain the different quali- 

sof the various forts of manures, and to 
point out proper methods of applying them ; 
—to difcover the beft method of maproving 
a barrea foil; to effect by a faitable mixture 
of earths, what is not to be accompuihed 
by manure alone. 

The earths which moft commonly occur 
clay, fand, and calcareo.s earth, none 
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of which alone is adapted to the fupport of 
vegetables, Hence in a good foil, they are 
therefore generally found mixed, at leaft 
two of them, together with a portion of 
decayed vegetable fubftances. 

Clay retains moifture the heft ; after clay, 
calcareous earth; fand dries rapidly. Hence 
it follows, that from the different proportions 
in which they are mixed, refult fo many 
different capacities for retaining water. 
Hence too the inferior as well as fuperior 
{trata of the foil ought to be examined, as 
well as the mean ftate of the weather with 
refpect to draught or moitture, and oppor~ 
tunities of watering, &c, for the beft foil 
will prove {terile without a due proportion 
of moifture. 

To render land capable of producing a 
{mall crop of grain, requires no great fkill; 
but to caufe it to yield the greateft poffible 
crop, demands no common management, Is 
it not difgraceful to behold the execrable 
huibandry which prevails in fome parts of 
this opulent county, where it is no unufual 
thing to fee corn and weeds ftruggling to- 
gether for the fuperiority, till the latter, 
gaining the afcendency, ftifle the meogre 
crop, and fpread triumphantly over all the 
neighbouring grounds | 

‘To chemittry it appertains to fuggeft fuit- 
able means for preferving grain from imut, 
blights, or mildew; alfo for deftroying, or 
driving away, infeéts, reptiles, and other 
noxious vermin, which are wont to prey oa 
fruits, feeds, or vegetables, 

When the products of agriculture are at 
length obtained, the aid of chemittry is fill 
effentially neceflary towards their prefervation, 
and the means of fitting them for the varions 
purpofes.to which they are deftined. 

Grain and farinaceous vegetables are con- 
vertible into flour, bread, ftarch, malt, &c, 
In proportion to the faccharine matter cone 
tained in them, they become fubjects of the 
vinous and acetous fermentation ; and hence 
the operations of baking, brewing, the make 
ing of wine, cyder, vinegar, &c. are fa 

many chemical pvoceiles; w hich for want 
of the requifite {tock of knowledge, in 
many cafes either fail altogether, or are car- 
ried on with little advantage, 

The preparation of flax and Remap for fun- 
dry ufes, and the operation of bleaching and 
whitening linen; alfo of preferving wood 
from putrefaction, and preparing other vege- 
table productions for various œconomical pûr- 
poies, depend all on chemical principles. 

The produiops of the animal kingdom 
afford a variety of raw materials which 
enrich the farmer, and which by fuitable 
management conftitute no incon fiderable fhare 
of the national wealth ; fuch as meat, eggs, 

milky 
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milk, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, tallow, 
hides, &c. all which, by*chemical art, may 
be preferved in a found ftate for a confider- 
able length of time, or even fometimes re- 
{tored, in a great meafure, after corruption 
has begun to take place. They may alfo be 
further improved, and converted to a variety 
of ceconomical ufes to the higheft advantage, 


if their chemical properties are properly un- 


derftood. 

Aneminent author has very juftly obferved, 
that the application of chemiftry to arts and 
manufactures, is an object of a very intereft- 
ing and extenfive nature; becaufe many of 
_ them confift of a feries of chemical praceffes 
from beginning to end; others only in certain 
ftages; the relt being performed by mechani- 
cal operations. Though arts and manufac- 
tures might owe their firft origin to chance, 
or random experiments, yet the improve- 
ment and perfeGtion of them muf ultimately 
depend on certain facts and principles, which 
itis the province of chemiftry to iluitrate 
and explain. 

Private intereft. indeed has long checked 
the progrefs of the arts, and felfithly mono- 
polized the moft lucrative employments by 
cafting a veil of fecrecy over the different 
proc-ffeg; but chemiftry affifts us in draw- 
ing afide the veil, and oftentimes too in ac- 
complifhing the end by more fimple and ef- 
ficacious means. 

In fhort, from the foregoing obfervations 
it appears, that both in public and private 
manufactories, and various articles of rural 
ceconomy, a multitude of operations are con- 
tinually gomg ou, which uadoubtedly depend 
on chemical principles. It were therefore 
earneftly to be wifhed, that an accurate in- 
quiry into the prefent ftate of the arts through- 
out the kingdom were to be undertaken, 
and repeated at certain intervals with a view 
towards their improvement. This would 
fupply many curious and ufeful fa&s, which 
before were not known, except in manufac- 
tories. Chemiftry in its turn would unfold 
the principles on which the various operations 
are founded, concerning which even the ar- 
tits themfelves are generally obferved to be 
grofly ignorant. 

It feems evident, that no material change 
can be wrought in bodies, but either by fepa- 
rating fomething from them, or combining 
fomething with them : but it is by chemical 
attra&tion that both feparation and combina- 
tion are performed; confequently it is from 
the accurate knowledge of chemical laws, 
that the cleare(t lights, and ableft affittances, 
are to be obtained, 

Knowledge, fays the illuftrious Verulam; 
is Incomplete, and fcarcely deferves the name, 

Vou. & 
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unlefs it enables us to explain the feveral 
phenomena, Is it net furprifing then, con- 
fidering the rapid progrefs which chemical 
fcience has been making for fome years paft, 
that its profeffors have not till very lately 
pointed out its application to the improve- 
ment of agriculture and rural ceconomy è 
The late ingenious Dr. Lewis, in his Philos 
fophical Commerce of the Arts, fuggefted 


“many ufeful hints. towards the improvement 


of various arts and manufaétures by chemi- 
cal inquiries: and it is much to be regretted, 
that thefe have not been purfued and ex- 
tended by his fucceffors with a particular 
reference to agriculture. 

A courte of lectures on this plan, delivered 
in a plain, familiar ftyle, would be a great 
national acquifition, and convey the moft in- 
terefting information to various ranks of 
men, and particularly to the country gentle- 
man, the intelligent farmer, and curious 
artizan, Few there are, it is hoped, but 
would readily fpare a fmall portion of the 
time that is generally devoted to the bottle or 
the chafe, to partake of fo ufeful, fo elegant 
an amufement, 

If a fcheme of thi§ nature was ever ne- 
ceflary, it-feems to be peculiarly fo at this 
juncture. Since we have been ftripped of 
our American colonies, and many fources of 
our wealth and commerce been diverted in- 
to other channels, it furely behoves us to 
employ thofe which remain to the beft ad- 
vantage. If any thing can ftill enable usto 
fupport our prefent encrmows burthens, or 
maintain our national character, it muft be 
a ftri attention to the improvement of 
Agriculture and ufeful Arts, 

While our jealous rivals the French, in- 
tent on thefe great national objeéts, are cx- 
erting every nerve to outftrip us, by iffuing 
royal bounties, and offering every flattering 
inducement that can kindle zeal, excite in- 
duftry, or exercife ingenuity, fhall we con- 
tinue to indulgea fatal lethargy, and give 
ourfelves. up to indolence and diffipation ? 

Had one fiftieth part of the treafure which 
has been annually expended in raifing and 
fupporting diftant colonies, or even one 
thoufandth part of what has been ftill more 
wantonly lavifhed away in carrying on the 
ill-fated, ruinous war, been devoted to this 
truly patriotic purpofe, the advantages would 
have foon been very apparent, and would 
moft amply have repaid the expence. 

Great-Britain might then, with its ap- 
pendages, have juftly excited the envy of all 
the furrounding nations, and long remained 
unrivalled in artsy as well as in arms ! 

A. FOTHERGILE, 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
FREDERICK IL 
The Third KING of PRUSSIA 
By Mifs ELIZA Kyips, of Liverpoor. 


N OW clofe the brazen gates; bid the 
harfh found 

Of war’s hoarfe trumpet ceafe; the battle’s 
Lord 

Sleeps pow’rlefs in the dut; while, at his 
tomb, 

The melancholy patriot’s tear-full eye 

A fad libation pours. Mourn, Prussia, 
mourn ! 

The fearlefs guardian of thy franchis’d rights 

And regal ftate, thy native Jove, whofe arm 

Hurl’d vengeful thunders o’er the frozen 
north, 

And made furrounding nations awe-ftruck 
bow, 

No more leads forth thy hofts- 

wide f{pread, 

His banners fan the glowing brow of War, 

Or hover joyful in the ardent breath 

OF Viétory triumphant ! Scarce unfurl’d, 

They catch the cold figts of the pafling gale, 

And, flowly waving, mourn their Mafter 
loft. 


In the brave foldier’s eye the lucid tear 

Quick trembles, half repreft; or, ftealing 
down, 

Graces his manly weather-painted cheek. 

He who undaunted heard the clang of war, 

The thunder of the field, with dying groans 

find fhrieks of terror mingled ; who un- 
mov’d 

Beheld the phantom Death ftride o'er the 
plain 

In form more horrid than the glancing eye 

Of fancy pictures forth, now lowly bends 

His vet’ran head ; and half afham’d to weeps 

Hides, in his bofom hides, the falling tear. 

From rank to rank contagious forrow flies, 

Cafting ber thick and melancholy veil 

O'er ev’ry face. What warrior but laments 

A Maner, Friend, and Father, now no more ? 

Where is the fhining flar whofe radiant 
beams 

Led them to glory ? Mighty Fren’rre fleeps! 

Prussza’s bright itar, which, to contending 
foes, 

Appear’d a blazing comet threat’ning war, 


No more, 


w 
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Sets, ’midft the admiration of the world 
And awe of nations, in the filent tomb. 


Was he not ftrong in war? witnefs ye plains 

Where VieVry hail'd him! witnefs they who 
fied 

Before his conquering arm ! Mem’ry, awake! 

And talk of glorious triumphs in the field, 

OF cities won, and enemies fubdwd ; 

Of djfcipline eftablifh’d, battles gain’d 

Againft unnumber’d hofis; of Rofbach’s 
plain, 

Where Fame’s unfading laurels deck’d his 
brow ! 

Tell of the fierceft tumult of the war ; 

Then, while imagination ardent glows, 

And fancy roams diftraéted o’er the fcene 

Where Mars is bath’d in blood, then check 
thy voice ; 

While horror’s founds ftill vibrate on the ear, 

Breathe the foft tones of calm domeftic joy, 

And own his People happy, and enrich’d. 

Abrozd the nations fear’d and honour’d him; 

At home his People all rever’d and lov’d him. 


Godlike in peace he fhone! beneath his reign 

Contending Arts to excellence afpir`d, 

Fair Science, rifing, own’d him for her Lord, 

And, whifp’ring her beft precepts in his ear, 

Gave grace to Majefty. In cloifter’d wall 

Pale Superftition curs’d the noble foul 

That fcorn’d her pow’r, and in her fecret 
cell 

Repin’d ; while all the world applauding 
own’d, 

He was a King by nature form’d to reign ! 

He was a Monarch worthy to be lov’d ! 


Nor were his praifes fuch as trembling flaveg 

Unwilling pay to foothe a tyrant’s pride: 

His were the withes of the gratefyl heart, 

And unfeign’d bleffings of the gen’rous mind, 

E’en now, when mingled with his native 
duit, 

In the chill bofom of oblivious death 

He lies, admiring Europe founds his fame! 

He muft deferve that honour; for the voice 

Of Flatt’ry reaches not the filent grave ; 

Scarce can fhe grace a favour’d tyrant’s hearfe, 

And give hjs tomb a few unnotic’d lines, 

So {wift fhe haftes to greet new rifing pew’r. 

A Good King’s monument js ever rais’d 

In his own People’s Hearts : his epitaph 

With Mem’ry’s unerring pen is trac’d 

In the wide records of immortal Fame. 

There, Frev’ric, thine fhall live, 
nobly brave 

The efforts both of Malice and of Time, 


and 


* The Kings of Profa being alternately Frederic and Frederic-William, the late King 
was Frederic the Second, as the prefeat is Frederic-William the Second, 
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HERE Guildford’s Dryads form a 
fhade, 
For Pocts and for Lovers mdde, 
All on a funny bank reclin’d, 
Spontaneous each and unconfin’d, 
I pour the diétates of my mind. 
Elcaped from Pride, and Folly’s noife, 
I clafp fweet Peace, and own pure joys. 
Yon elms majettically rife, 
And foar ambitious to the tkies, 
Around whofe airy heights convene 
The babbling rooks, on flow wing feen.— 
Peace! peace! ye babblers, as the Mufe 
Her fong, which quiet loves, purfues. 
How fair, in golden treffes dreft, 
Nature’s kind parent decks the weft; 
And from mild Evening’s beamy eyes, 
What varied glories tint the fkies! 
Enrapt I view their magic power, 
That fills with blifs the filent hour; 
More pleafure to my foul conveys 
Than all the noon-tide’s fplendid blaze. 
As here reclined, attend, fweet maid! 
That wont to lend thy fav’ring aid, 
When in misfortune’s gloomy hour, 
With thee I fought Oblivion’s bower. 
Blet Mute! attend!—and whilft, at eafe, 
I fing as Love and Fancy pleafe, 
O deign to aid a weak-{trung lyre! 
To pleafing notes my touch infpire; 
Preferve the ftrains from dulnefs free, 
But grace them with fimplicity.— 
Bleft maid, who lov’ft a filent train, 
Yon clamorous rooks moleft thy reign: 
Peace! peace, ye babblers! as the Mufe 
Her fong, which quiet loves, purfues. 
O Piace !—attend the nymph’s defire ! 
Your notes diftra& the foft-ton’d lyre; 
So may the ruftic fpare thy young, 
On yon top-branches pendent hung. 
Let others wafte the midnight oil, 
And deep in Learning’s mazes toil ; 
O’er Greek and Latin pore the eyes, 
And jade the mind ’till temper flies, 
To bind the aching brow with bays, 
And pleafure lofe in fearch of praife, 
For me, to foothe my woes alone 
I wake the lyrc’s beguiling tone ; 
Enough, if in this artlefs way 
I cheat of care the lingering day. 
The Dryads here that peaceful dwell, 
And Fancy in her airy cell, 
Lament that in this vale ferene, 
Ah, nota fedge-crown’d urn is feent! 
No Naiad pours a filver wave, 
Yon Jawns or bloomy banks to lave, 
To aid the murmur of the grove, 
To echo Philomela’s love, 
Or to refle& pale Cynthia’s beams, 
And foothe a wandéring lover’s dreams. 
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The wood-nymphs droop = the warblers 


*plain, 

The Mufe fhall fweli the general ftrain, 
For inthis verdant haunt ferene, v 
Ah not a fedge-crown’d urn is feen. 

Ye various warblers of the grove; 
With freedom blet and boundlefs love, 
Happy ye range the hill, the vale, 
And drink the fragrant-breathing gale ; 
A gale that wings its od’rous breath 
From yonder blooming rofy wreath, 
From yonder bank of vi’lets blue, 
From yonder beds of various hue, 
Thefe fcenes O ever may I prize, 
Above the reach of vulgar eyes; 
Above the tafte of Folly, Pride, 
Aad all the buftling crowd befide ! 
Then were fweet Peace my conftant gueft, 
Then Health would warm the languid 

breaft. 

But fee, in matchlefs fplendor bright, 
Appears the radiant orb of night! 
Her pale rays glimmer thro’ the trees, 
Which tremble from the Zephyr’s breeze. 
Now filence reigns fole emprefs here, 
And not a human ftep is near. 
The little tenants of the grove 
Have ceas’d a while their notes of lose, 
Yet foon this dufky haunt fhall ring, 
When Philomela deigns to fing, 
And pour in varied ftrains her woe, 
Now fweetly quick—now wildly flow. 
My Mufe,—the pleafing labour ceafen 
Adieu, ye fcenes of Love and Peace! 
Adieu ! where Fancy loves to dwell! 
Ye woodland wilds! farewel! farewel ! 


SECOND EVENING. 


NOW twice the beauteous queen of night 
Has raifed o'er Earth her filver light, 
Since to this Dryads haunt I ftray'd, 

And tuned my lyre beneath its fhade. 
Ah what can dreaming Fancy do, 

And all the charms of nature too! 

Can they each wifhful thought remove, 

If I am abfent from my love ? 

No, Daphne! ’tis not time nor place 

From Damon’s mind thy form can chace! 
The Jongeft tale, if Daphne’s near, 

With pleafure I could ftop to hear; 

E’en cards fo much by me abhorr’d, 
Would blefs~if Daphne grac’d the board. 
The fcenes I moft condemn, defpife, 

Want but the luftre of her eyes ; 

Their prefence every thought fhall move, 
And make me what I hated, love. 

Ah, charmer! greater ftill thy pow’r! 
Thefe mufe-full wild walks blefs no more ¢ 
Thefe Dryads which to Fancy’s ear 

Oft grateful {poke their mafter’s care, 

And told their forrows with a figh, : 
That not a fedge-crown’d urn was nigh, 
Alas, no more fuch vifions move, 

For I am abfent from my love! 


* A beautiful feat belonging to the Earl of Guildford. : - 
.* The want of aflream in this retreat muft be the complaint of every viitor of tafte, 
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Sweet Philomel’s melodious tale, 

That floated down the liftening vale, 

And fla with fong the midnight grove, 

The wildeft {trains of plaintive love! 

No more, enrapt, I paufe to hear, 

For I am abfent from my dear ! 

I come! I come!— {weet girl, I come! 

O madnefs, madnefs! ’twas to roam, ? 

When all my joys remain’d at home. J 

Adieu! where Daphne does not dwell, 

Ye woodland wilds, a glad farewel ! 
Dover. RUSTICUS. 


THE CONVICTs PETITION. 
EL. Enn Galp AC. 
I. 
T length emerg’d from yon oppro- 


brious cell, 
This fhameful front hath met the publick 


eye; 

At length ye fleeting fcenes of life, farewell, 

And clofe upon a wretch prepar’d to aie. 
Il 


What though the tide of complicated woe 
Hath fince the barriers firm of vice o'er- 


. born; 
What though pent up from all that’s dear 
helow, 
My grief-rent heart hath never ceas’d to 
mourn ; 
III. 
What though reflection hath a gloom o’er- 


ipread, 
Oft as it trac’d unnumber’d follies paft ; 
What though my bonds have to repentance 


e 
And arm’d my felf-refignant foul at laft: 
IV 


Compunétion for a wife, the friend of truth, 
Whole fteady heart from virtue never 


{werv’d, 
And fad remorfe for my poor children’s 
youth, 
My firmnefs have difarm’d, my foul un- 
nerv'd, 


We 
O ye that throng and prefs to fee my fall, 
My lateft pangs and penitence to fcan, 
© flight not now misfortune’s lateft call, 
Nor fhut your ears againft a dying man, 
VI. 


Though terror-armed Juflice lifts on high 
Her angry rod and executive {word ; 
Though thoughts of death have rous’d the 
frequent figh, 
And oft in filence I’ve my fate deplor’d; 


O {pare my orphan babes and guiltlefs wife, 
Supprefs the tale of calumny and fhame ; 
And let the day that robs their fire of life, 
From mem’ry’s tablet wipe my guilty 
name, 


VIII. 
To fereen from famine’s too oppreflive 
ow’r 
Zhe infant clufter that exelaim’d for 
bread, 
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I wrought a deed, O mof difaftrous hour, 
When at affeétion’s fummonswirtue fled ! 
IX. 
With-bold not then compaffion’s cheering 
fore, 
I afk not for myfelf the precious boon 5 
For thofe, alas! I plead who need it more, 
For death fhall clofe on me and mifery 
foon. 
X. 
Yet, yet, ye melengers of death, forbear, 
One fentence more my juftice would un- 


fold ; 

A truth which well impatient youth might 
hear, 

Nor lefs a leffon to the grave and old. 


XI. 
Drop notthe reins of caution from your grafp, 
But early quell each bold advance to vice ; 
Left your imprudence like the ’venom’d afp 
Into the fatal fnare your ftcps entice. 
XII. 
Heav’a grant my words the clouds of guilt 
Gaifpel, 
My fate inflruét mankind this rock to fly ; 
And now, ye flecting fcenes of life, tarewel, 
Come, clofe upon a wreich prepar’d to 


die. 
Cle 
MFENUFXI" D" ES" BART T. 


O a man who deny’d ev’ry medical 
aid, 
When worn-out by a tedious decline, 
A friend and relat'on affeétionate faid, 
“ Surely never was conduét like thine. 


«“ Fly to Bath or to Briftcl, or hafte to the Spa, 
“6 Let Straker or Moyley prefcribe ;” 
But itill he in obftinate humour cry’d, 
« Piha! 
“ How I hate all the phyfical tribe ! 


“ What are Straker or Moyfey to grim doc- 
tor Death, 
“& Who moves flowly, but perfeéts the 
cure ? 
t Their prefcriptions would rob me too 
foon of my breath, 
« And heighten the pains I endure, 


«¢ Commend me to this fam’d phySician of 
old, 
‘Who attends folks of ev’ry degree; 
6 Who is ftaunch to his patient, and ne’er 
quits his hold, 
s+ But kills without bolus or fee.” 
C. A. 


There is no frtendfhip with the wicked, 


4 OOD mafler Satan, :fpare thy 
friend,” 
(The fick Attorney cries, 
As journeying to his difmal end 
On his laft bed he lics) 
“ Forbear 
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s: Forbear my tortur’d limbs to firain, 
“ Thy caufe was e’er mine own; 
t Forbear to aggravate my pain, 
*¢ And heighten every groan. 
& Hah! hell lies gaping on my fight, 
‘© The fiends their whips prepare ; 
“ Why taught’ft thou me my God to flight, 
“Yet fiight’ft me in defpair ?” 


¢ Pratt thou of friendfhip, caitiff vile?” 
The fiend infuiting cries : 
Beholding his malicious {mile, 


Old Quiram groans and dies. 


SOL NP Ne TATI 
To Lady KATHERINE POWLETT. 


a fafhion, proud of fuch an en- 
vied part, 

May wreaths prepare more worthy charms 
like thine ; 

Oh yet difdain not him, whofe humbler art 

A rural garland thus has tried to twine. 


OF violets ’tis made, that firft appear, 
Types of thy maiden fweets, and early 


worth; 
Of jef’mine, like thy virtue, white and 
clear, 
That needs no fun to dtaw its bloffoms 
forth; 


And’blooming rofes, bath’d in gentle dew, 
That beft of all the vernal flow’ry race, 
Exprefling lovelinefs and pity too, 
Like the foft luftre of thy beauteous face. 


O blet, to whom thofe looks propitious 
prove, 

Who myrtle boughs may add, the fymbols 
{weet of love. 


THE GLOVE: 
AS WATE SE. 


ARK how the young Fagrtetus 
WEEDS, 
And beats his frantic head ; 
How fhuns the day that hateful peeps, 
. Now fair DociLLa's dead! 


Docitra fwect as op’ning flow'r 
That blufhes in the Spring ; 

As blufhing too,— at that dear hour 
He chole the wedding-ring ; 


For wedding-ring and garments fine 
And licence all were bought ; 

When cruel Death with fel] defign 
The tender maiden caught. 


Mark—mark, I fay—how quick at dawa 
Fagpaicius haftes away 

To yon drear wood (that fkirts the lawn} 
Which {carce admits the day; 


Where perch’d alone, the widow’d dove 
Breathes forth her penfive lay, 

"Till his loud griefs, bis madd’aing lowe, 
Affright her from the ipray. 
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Now near a brook that murmurs flow; 

In milder pricf he’s laid ; 
And fighing fad, his tears do flow, 

“« The necdlefs ftream to aid.” 


Thus all the day in piteous plight 
He wears his hours away; 

And ne’er returns to human fight 
Until the ev’ning gray- 

Then, then, it was, in pacing o'er 
Thechamber of his Love, 

With down-caft eye upon the floor 
He fpy’d a woman’s Glove. 


To pick it up he eager bent, 
And brought it to the light ; 

Then farting cry’d, “ What here is feat 
“ To blels my trembling fight!” 


& The Glove! -= the Glove! ==- Dociria 
** wore, 
<¢ A little ere the fell — 
« My thrilling frame at ev'ry pore 
e Conicfles it too well ! 
** Fach well-known finger, taper ail, 
« Doth exquilite appear, 
t As when her hand divinely {malt 
“ With glowing warrath was here! 


& A thoufand kiffes now proclaim, 

“ Thou dear, thou once-worn glove, 
c A thoufand Sighs fhall do the fame, 

“ How ardent was my love! 


s And at my heart, where grief now cails, 
t Be thou for ever near; 

s Catch each fad drop that forrow fallsex 
« Be wet with many a tear!” 


Juft then the chamber-doar flew ope, 
And in the houfe-maid popp'd ; 

s Dear Sir,” fays fhe, “I pardon hope; 
“ But ture my Glove I’ve droppa.” 

* No Glove is here, thou blund’ring boar!” 
The mad FABRICIUS cries, 

« Save that which was thy Miftrefs’ dear, 
* And now belde me lies.”” 

t Gord lack a day! ~why that is it??? 
Exclaim’d the ruddy maid ; 

“ The fame that Tom lalt tair did &t— 
“* Returning through the glade.” 


This honeft truth too fure, alas? 
The yielding glove did frow 3 

Her large red arm with eale did pafs— 
Her clumfy fingers too. 


Take heed from this, ye_eréplings dear, 
Ye Boys who fondly love, 

And ere ye fhed the mournful tear— 
Be certain of your Grove, 


As 


` 


Oo D &. 


ARK! along the founding hore 
H The wild waves dafhing dreadful 
roar! 
Lot on the veffels’ topmoft matt 
Eh’ affrighted daiior cl-nging fal 
im- 
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Emplores for aid.--In vain! death’s icy dart 
Points to the foaming tide below : 
Aghait he views the vale of woe, 
Whit direlul thrieks allault and rend his 
languid heart. 


Now loud:the bellowing thunders roll, 
Perch’d on the forked cuariots of the iky, 
Horror flies from pole to pole: 
Before the fhiv’ring victiin’s haggard eye 
Gleams the red lightning "thwart the gloomy 
wave; 
Tts pale tints gild the glaring grave. 
Scar’d at the fight, bis feeble torm, 
About to nk beneath the ftorm, 
Strives to feize—but ftrives in vain ! 
The flender plank..— He ftriyes again ! 
Vain his efforts! vain hiseries ! 
Once more he ftriveg, and ilriving-—dies ! 
Above, below, his mangled eorpfe is driv’; 
His happicr feul relees’d, her calm dhyght 
wings to Heav’n. 


Lo! on yen rock, whofe giant form 

Brawes the tury ot the florm, 

Soft Hope, in tear dew’d veit array’d, 

Reclinng weeps ber ufelefs power, 

?Mid the dun haveck feems to fade, 

As round her throne tne thick clouds 

low’r; 

Faint and more faint her rays appear, 

Dimm’d by the breath of black Delpair ; 

While fell Deflruétion’s iron eye 

Unmov'd furveys the finking bark, 

Her mally arm, prone to deilroy, 

Sull pours its tull flores thro’ tne dark; 

Stll on che tempelt’s wing upborn, 

Led by her careeconfounding crew, 

In dreadtul pomp the fails futlimc: 

Old Ether groans bencath her ‘weight, 
Cold runs the blood chil’d by her tright- 

ful view ! 
While on yon tott’ring tower fits hoary 
Time, 

And marks the demon as fhe flies, 

And mourns hits ancient, doubtlul fway, 
As falt approaching wo the realms of day 
Dark Chaos, frowning, threats his late; 

While trom their fix’d foundations torn, 
The heaving mountains crafh, and mock the 

angry fxics. 
But lo! what fudden change!—A calm fuc- 
ceeds ! 

"Neath the tof'd waves fubfiding breaft, 
Sols ghmnirisg beam ddightiul peeps, 

Nature her ev’ry charm regains : 

In {miks appear the flowcr-clad mceads 5 
While tach rude billow, hufh’d to rei, 
Save filence nought remajos. 

The winds that eril fo loud did roar, 

Amid th: dreary weikin’s height, 

With boill’rous blalts no more aflripht, 

Bur gently whriliing, die along the fhure; 

While at th’ approach of welcome day 

Her rage Deflruétion blows away, 

And Horror ftreteh’d fupine on the calm 
Ocean fleeps, 


T R Y. 
EFFUSIONS on quitting an ACADEMIC 
ELEKE 
[ An original Communication. ] 
FROM 
Robinfon’s New AnnuaL RecisterR 
For 1785. 


Serd refprcitur tellus, ubi, June foluto, 
Currit in immen fum panda carina fulum, 
Ovip, 


A DIEU, ye facred walls, ye lofty tow’rs, 
Imperial Learning's venerable feats ! 
Reluctant now I quit your peaceful bow’rs, 
Your happy manfions, and your lov’d 
retreals. 


Here keen-ey’d Science plumes her daring 
wing; 
Vent’reus fhe here effays her nobleft flights : 
Here, in cach claflic grove, the Mules fing, 
And fillihe mind with innocent delights. 


Grateful I venerate thofe honour’d names, 
Who patronis’d fair Learning’s infant 
caule: 
Who nobly dar’d to vindicate her claims 
To juit regard, diftin@ion and applaufe. 
Midh the ilullrious groupe an Alfred{hines; 
Alfred the juft, the virtuous, and the great ; 
Who mingled with the wreath that conquelt 
Lwines, 
The cares of fcience and the toils of ftate. 
Tho’ in tnofe feats dim Superflition reign’d, 
Clouding each mind, unuerving ev ry 
heart ; 
Tho’ moukith fraud its empire here main- 
tain’d, 
And wily pricfts here play’d th’ impoftor’s 
part : 
Tho’ here dull fchootmen vain debate pur- 
fu’d, 
And the tree mind in abjc& fetters bound ; 
Tho’ with thin fophiltry, and jargon rude, 
All common fenle they Jabour'd to cone 
found; 
Yet now the fcene in diff’rent guife appears ; 
All former races. like a dream, are fled; 
Religion now a fib'ral afpeét wears ; 
Now genuine Scicuce lifts her tow’ring 
bead. 
Devious how oft in tranquil mood I've 
{tray’d, 
Where Cherweh’s placid ftream irrigue 
ous flows; 
Where Ifs, wand’ring thro’ the dewy 
mead, 
On the gay plains fertility beftows. 
Oft have I view’d, immers’d in foothing 
thought, 
Uprear’d by ancient hands the mafly pile ; 
The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault, 
The, painted window, and the lengthen’d 
aile. 
Achaian models too I’ve frequent trae’d, 
Where genius blazes in the grand defign s 
The ilrufture with Corinthian columns 
prac’d, 
Where Artic tafe and harmony combine: 
Where 
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Where the high roof attraéts the tudious eye, 
The roof with Bodley’s rev’rend name 
inferib’d, 
Where num’rous tomes in claflic order lie, 
And plenteous ttores ot knowledge are 
imbib’d : 
How oft, weil pleas’d, I’ve turn’d the va- 
ried page, ae 
My mind detach’d from ev’ry futile joy, 
From giddy vanities that lite engages 
Follies that vex, and forrows that annoy 3 


Forgot each bufy care of active life, 
Forgot the turmoils of the public fcene, 

Forgot all envy, pride, and jealous ftrife, 
The fiarts of paflion, and the fits of {pleen. 


Adieu, ye groves, where erft I wont to 
roam, + 
Where health attends the clear falubrious 
air; 
Retirement Ieft, I feck a diff’rent home, 
And to the gay metropolis repair. 
ACADEMICUS, 


LINES written by the late Mr. HENDERSON. 
To 
HALL I, who fo adore the fex, 
Yo think their femblance can’t be 
found, 
My heart and judgment both perplex, 
In fearching fimilies and found? 


wae ee 


What cadence in the Poet’s choice, 

_ Or figure of invention’s art, 

Can footh the car like your {weet voice ? 
Or paint your empire o'er the heart ? 

In plain, in honcft Hnes PH tell 
All I of Love or Fries dfhip know 3 

If then they chance to rhyme—’ts well— 
No aid will I to figétion owe. 


Angel nor Goddefs—will I call, 
Thofe names are trite and common; 
To thole who ufe them Jair befall, 
I like vou better as a WOMAN. 


I hate thole idle fond conceits 

Which make each beauty like fome Jower! 
Your breath furpaffes all the fweets 

Which Milton gives to Adam’s bower, 


Talk not to ine of ftraight or tall 
As poplar, fir, or cedar trce; 

Faith, tor your grace— jf that were all, 
The woods might keep you fill for me. 


Nor will I hear of breafts of fnow ~ 
Checks foft and blooming as the peach ; 
Troth I thould think you but to fo, 
If thefe were all your charmscould reach, 
Nor fun nor ftars,—will I employ ——= 
To lend your eyes their Jufire ; 
My Mute avers a fuller joy, 
And, Madam, you may truft her. 


I’ve often thought thofe witty fwains 

~ Who ranfack earth and flar-land, 

Should wed a comet for their pains, 
Or elfe embrace a garland. 


Join all that fimile can lend, 
In faireft order placed ; 

My heart and tongue fhall ftill contend, 
Thy beauty is debafed, 
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The true fublime, as Critics write, 
Th’ effe&t and caufe defcribes; 

Thus Nature bids, * let there be light,” 
And darknels light imbibes. 


My Chloe thus dircéts my heart, 
And bids it fmile or grieve, 
As the affumes the vittor’s part, 

To punith or relieve. 


ToS Nees 


Written (by Mr. Haytezy) on a card in“ 
clofed ina worked Lerter-CAse, em- 
broidered by Mrs. HayLëy, as a Pree 
fent to Mifs Sswarp. One fide repre- 
fented alyre, and the other a wreath of 
laurel. 


O, graceful fymbols of poetic fire 
That Friend{hip’s needle has with pica- 
fure trac’d; 
Go! thou embroidered wreath, and Mufle‘s 
lyre, 
A gift to Genius, from the kand of Tatfte. 
Thon tilken volume, by Eliza wrought, 
When Seward’s verfe is treafur’d in thy: 
folds, 
Shield that bright charge; and may thy 
form be thought 
A cafket worthy of the gem it holds. 


PEG NICHOLSON’s KNIGHTS. 

By Peter Pinpar, Efq. 
HY coblers, poftilions, coal-heavers, 
" and tinkers, 

Ye makers of faddles and harnefs, and win- 
kers; 

Old clcathímen end crimps, thief-takers 
and jailors, 

Bug doctors, bum-bailiffs, ye butchers and 
taylors, 

Hale away with addreffes that pray for 
the life 

Preferv’d from Peg Nicholfon’s two-penny 
knife; 

For fo gen’rous the ——~, he now is mare 
willing 

To give you a knighthood—than part with 

a fhilling. 

Never heed the world’s grin, Jet it laugh 
if it pleafe, 
Thank God that now knighthoods are plen- 
ty as fleas; 
Ev’ry comer we turn, how our eyes it de- 
lizhts, 
To meet a whole flring of Peg Nic'solfon’s 
knights. 
Nought is heard at the —, but Sir Nicholas 

Pipe, 

Sir John Hog, Sir James Manger, Sir Tun- 
belly Tripe, 

Sir Brandy face Sneaker, Sir Anthony Wafh- 
tub, 

Sir Gregory Garbage, Sir Benjamin Maths 
tub. 

———’s fword is now brighter than filver; 

with rubbing 

On the thoulders of fellows imported for 
dubbing ; 


Flay 
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For each day a whole gang 1S to gory an- 


vited, 
And fome Thing or other is fure to be 
knighted, 
Ye men who catch weafels, fell noflrums 
far rats, 


And ye who fo tuncful cry dog’s meat 
and cats; 
All, al) are expcéted, whatever vour trade, 
To addrefs, and become noble Knights of 
the Blade. 
Wives, go to your hufbands, and inflantly 
wheedle ’em, 
And mke them march out for the honours 


of Bedlam. 

See what women already atham’d of their 
hop. 

Are be-Jady’d, and into thcir carriages 
fwop. 


Lady Combruth and Tallow, and Firkin 
and Boor, 

Lady Snds, Lady Sicdge, Lady Link, Lady 
Sout, 


On A =< D 


Very carious volume might be come 
£8 piled from the Addreties which have 
been prefenied to our ditherent monarchs, 
and the anfwers they have given to their fub- 
jeéts. That from Covemry to Queen Eliza- 
beth is well known, aud is a model of fm- 
plicity and clegance. 

We men of Coventry 

Are very glad to {ce 

Your gracious Majefty, 

Good Lord! how fair vou be! 
The Quecn’s anfwer is in the fame f{pirit, 
and cannot be objected to upon any ground, 
except that the thoughts are horrowed. 

My gracious Majeily 

Is very glad to {ce 

You men of Coventry, 

Good Lord! what fools ye be! 

To the Brinth Solomon, who fucceeded 
her, an addrets was prefented from the am- 
cient town of Shrew{bury, the inhabitants 
ef which fecm even then to have been 
fraught with the truce fpirit of Eaftern fubli- 
mity; for they with his Majefty may reign as 
Jong as the fun, moon, and ftars endure. 
The King fagacioufly remarked, that if their 
wifhes fhould be accomplithed, his fon muft 
reign by candle-light. On the fame mo- 
narch’s going to Salifbury, one of the active 
burgefles of the day climbed up on the out- 
fide of the {pire of the cathedral, where 
having fixed the Brith flag, he made three 
fummerlets in bonour of his Majefly, de- 
feended by the fame mode he had got up, 
and wrote en addreis congratulatory, Rating 
his valorous archievements, aud entreating a 
reward. ‘Vac King thanked him for the ho- 
nour, and offcred to grant bim a patent, by 
which he and bis heirs male, being pro- 
teftants, fhould have the exclufive nght. of 
climbing tleepi-s, end making fummierfets 
on the tops et ali and every of the fpircs ja 
his Majetky’s dominions. 


TOR Y. 


Ladies Flounder and Dripping, and Mop» 
itick and Broom, 

Of Margate and Brighton now brighten 
each room. 

Who would not be dubb’d then? So, 

men, leave your dwelling, 

Never heed of addrefles the fenfe or the 
fpelling, 

Bat mind that you fwear, had — fall’n by 
Peg’s paion, 

There would not have been a dry eye in 
the nation. 

Again let me beg, if you confequence 

prize, 

To turn on Peg Nicholfon’s honours your 
eyes! 

Nay more, to be nimble too let me im- 
plore ye, 

Or the dogs and the cats will be knighted 
betore ye. 


RewEeSiend. ERPS. 


When the old man Thomas Parr, of Shrope 
fhire, was introduced to Charles the Firft 
and Henrietta Maria, he prefevted an addrefs, 
fetting forth his great age, withing long life 
to their Majelties, and praying fuch notice 
as they in their great goodnefs fhould fee 
meet. ‘* And pray, old man,” faid the 
Queen, ‘* what have you who have lived fo 
very long done more than other men?” 
“ An pleafe your Majefty,” replied the Shrop- 
fhire patriarch, ** I did penance for a baftard 
child when I was above an hundred years 
old.” 

In a foreigner we forgive the want of 
idiom, though it fometimes occafions' a 
whimfical combination of words. I think 
it was the Envoy from Morocco who boatte 
ed of having acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the Englith language by diétionaries and 
grammars, and to prove his capability wrote ` 
the following addrefs to his Majelty; May 
you long enjoy your /feculative fituation, and 
may the God of our fathers pickle your Ma- 
jefty to the day of judgment. Asa tree has 
once been your royal roof, may atree be 
always ready for your Majefly; may you 
and your Connfellors fang together, and 
may you never want any good thing that is 
to be laid hold of in your own or any other 
kingdom. May you be happy in all that 
concerns your Royal fingers, Royal toes, 
hands, and head! May. your feeptre be 
ftropg and mighty in your grafp; and may 
all your Majeity’s fubjcéts fall down before 
it, at your Majefty’s good pleafurc! May 
the Lords of your creation be numerous ag 
the {tars of Heaven, and cover the whole 
iffand ! 

A fhort time before James the Second’s 
abdication, he daily reccived fuch a bundle 
of addrefies from his diffcrent fubjeéts, de- 
claring themlelyes ready to lay their lives 

and 
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and fortunes at his feet, and to defend him 
againit all invaders of his Crown, that he ts 
faid to have given his taylor directions to 
make one pocket in bis Majefty’s coat of a 
moft enormous fize to depolit them in, and 
another fo fmall as juft to admit the Royal 
hand, to put in all that was or might be 
prefented to kim by thole loyal fubjeéts. 

The Mayor of a Cornifh borough, whofe 
office obliged him to prefent one of thefe 
efufions, being unacquainted with the cu- 
ftoms of a Court, requefled one of the bur- 
geffes, who had been a Nobleman’s butler, 
to accompany him to London, attend him 
to Court, and inftruét him in the proper 
etiquette of the place. Fall of apprehenfions, 
his Worfhip was introduced into the Royal 
prefence, his friend attending clofe at bis 
ear. Mr. Mayor being embarraffed at the 
{plendour of Royalty, appeared fo aukward 
in his demeanor, that his prompter leaning 
ever his fthoulder, whifpered him, * Hold 
up your head, Sir, and look hke a man.” 
This the unfortunate Mayor miftook for an 
introductory fpeech, and in a very audible 
voice repeated it to the King. His friend, 
alarmed at the miftake, whifpered a fecond 
time, ‘* Zounds! if you go on as you have 
begun, Sir, you'll ruin us all.” The tone 
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R. and Mrs. Pope performed the 

characters of Beverley and his Wife 
in the Gametter, The excellence of the 
fady’s performance has been long known and 
celebrated as being almoft equal to that of 
Mrs, Siddons. Mr, Pope appeared in Be- 
verley for the firt time, and gave promife of 
improvement hereafter. 


Od. 4. Mifs Wilkinfon from York ap” 
peared for the firft time in London at Covent- 
Garden in Fidelia in the Foundling, and 
Leonora in the Padlocks “Both the parts are 
well adapted to the apprehenfions of youth 
and timidity, and were both performed if 
not witheut fault, at ieaf Avithout offence : 
experience and application*may in time to 
come command a higher "praife. In the 
Farce Mr. Inchbald alfo, from York, ap- 
peared for the firk time in London in Don 
Diego. 


6. Mifs Brunton performed Alicia for 
the firt time, and acquitted herfelf to the 
fatisfaétion of the audience. If this lady’s 
performance fhould not at all times equal 
the juft claims of criticifm, great allowance 
oughtto be made for her youth, and her being 
pufhed into characters above her powers. 
The part of Alicia requires the well-matured 
genius and exertions of the firt aétrefs on 
the Stare. 

Wiel. Nie 


1786. ad 
this was.uttered.in alarmed the poor Ma- 
giitrate, aud at the moment of prefenting 
the petition, he repeated in a fuil louder 
tone than he had before fpoken, ‘If you go 
on as you’ve begun, Sur, youl ruin us all } 
and made a precipitate retreat without the 
honor of knighthood. 

On the acccflion of the Prince of Orange, 
the addreffes were equally loyal, and in ma- 
ny cafes verbatim and Ñiteratim the fame as 
thofe to the abdicated Monarch, excepting 
that in one cafe the preamble was, Vo our 
gracious Sovereign James, and in the other, 
to our glorious Del:verer William, by the 
Grace of God, and fo forth. 

The Lawycrs were the firft to hail the 
Rifing Sun, and fent their addrefs congra- 
tulatery by the venerable Mr. Serjeant May- 
nard, at that time upwards of 8o years old. 
When the King received it, he congratulated 
the old man on his good health, adding, * I 
think, Sir, you have outlived moft of your 
brethren of the law in this kingdom.”? 
“ Had it not been for your Majefly’s arrival, 
replied the Serjeant, I thould have furvived 
the law itlelf.’—This anfwer conveyed, 
perhaps, a more elegant compliment than 
ever was before paid toa crowned head. 


JOURNAL, 


16. Ricuarp Coeur De Liow, an 
Opera, by Mr. Mac Nally, was performed 
for the firft time at Covent-Garden. 

This Opera is a kind of Englith Pafticcio, 
both in point of dramatic and mufical com- 
pofition. The ground-work of the fabless 
profeifedly taken from a French piece un- 
der the fame title, interfperfed with fongs, 
written by Sedaine, and lately performed at 
the Comente IraLienneé, in Paris, with 
fuccets. Mr. Sedaine made Margaret-of An- 
jou the Queen of Richard, which was not 
the fact. Our Englith author, therefore, 
has given her the name of Berengeria, and 
has otherwife very materislly altered the fable, 
in order to reconcile it the move to probabi- 
lity and hiftorical verity, and to render it 
the more likely to prove interefting and en- 
tertaining in London. As far as his inten- 
tion went, he deferves commendation and 
thanks. Excepting fome of the airs, how- 
ever, and here and there a hit or two in the 
comic fcenes, the audience did not feem to 
relith it highly. > 

24. Another Opera under the title of 
Ricuarp Coeur pe Lion, was performed 
for the firft time at Drury-lane Theatre, 

This piece is a tranflation of Monf. Se- 
daine’s comedy, but the editor of it has ad- 
hered infinitely more clofely to the original, 
than the gentleman who undertook to pre~ 
pare the picce now performing at Covent- 
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Garden Theatre under the fame title. In 
this we have a chafte copy of the original, 
with only one material alteration, which js 
{tated in the advertifement prefixed to the 
printed edition in the following words ; 

‘© In adapting the following fcenes to the 
“6 Englifh Rage, no adventitious matter has 
st been introduced : fome liberty, however, 
44 has been taken in effeéting the principal in- 
#6 cident of the piece; the difcovery of Rich- 
st ard's confinement being now given to Ma- 
«© tilda in place of Blondel ; as well to increafe 
* the intereft of the fituation, as to avoid 
€c the lefs affecting interpofition of the he- 
€t roine in the latter part of the drama, The 
« elegant author of this romance will pardon 
“a freedom which has been taken with no 
s other view than that of giving the beft 
s: affitance of our fage to his admired com- 
€ pofition.” 

The alteration here explained does great 
credit to the tafte and judgment of the per- 
fon who made i it, fince it gives the whole 
piece and its bufinefs a natural, and a more 
powerful intereft, 

The mufic was, we underftand, precifely 
the fame as that performed at the Comedie 
dtalicnne in Paris, 

25, Vanburgh’s witty but licentious play 
of the Provok’d Wife was performed at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, for the purpofe of 
introducing Mr. Ryder to the London au- 
dience, in the character of Sir Johno Brute. 
This gentleman has long been at the head of 
his profefiion in Ireland. His Sir Jobn Brute 
was a bold and ftriking exhibition of Van- 
burgh’s wicked Knight ; but the colouring 
was more broad and coarfe than has ufually 
been given by other artifts who have diftin- 
guithed themfelves by their fuccefs in work- 
ing upon the fame fubjeét. In Mr. Ryder’s 
picture, however, many skilful and judicious 
rouches were difcernible, and it was evi- 
dent upon the whole it was the work of a 
malter. In other words, Mr. Ryder, in Sir 
Jobn, does not drefs, nor does he deport 
himfelf fo much like a Gentleman as others 
his moft celebrated predeceffors have ufually 
done; but altho’ his manners are rather lefs 
polithed, he is far from letting the fpirit of 
the character evaporate. He gives us lefs of 
the man of fafhion, but more of the drunken 
brute, than we have been accultomed to 
behold. However, throughout the character 
Mr, Ryder difplayed a confiderable fhare of 
{pirit, and a ftrong conception of his au- 
thor; and in many ‘Se the {cenes his exhibi- 
tion of the comic humour was judicious, 
powerful and matterly. His fcene before the 
Juftice was by far his bef}; hut had he dwelt 
Jefs upon the dumb-fhew of his part, the 
effeét would have been ftronger. In fine, 

Nir. Ryder’s Sir John Brute proved bhim te be 
agoul comedian. 
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The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 
Spoken by Mr. Dymonp, 
On opening the Theatres Roy al in Bath and 
Briftol. 
Written by Mr. MEYLER. 
YOU, who th’ hiftorian’s page have oft 
furvey'd, 
Behold this certain principle difplay’d 
t In every monarchy, thro’ length of ears, 
€: A change of g governors and aN appears ;” 
on fhall fome empires to oblivion fink, 
To fame raife others trom oblivion’s brink ; 
There profpfrousTreafon mounts the fcepter’d 
throne, 
And Revolution calls the feat her own. 
To bring the object nearer to our view 
Than thrones and empires, or rebellion’s 
crew, 
Suppofe this houfe of merchandizing fame, 
Long carried on in but one trader's name; 
Who grows or rich, or proud, orold, er 
BTCA t ma 
t Or gets perhaps an office in the State ;’ 
Retires—and leaves the labour and its fruits 
To his long-tried and trufty fubftitutes ; 
Who, to Obr continuance of favours, 
Vow conftant, grateful, and increas’d en- 
deavours. 
He who of late reign'd o'er this deme 
fupreme, 
Retires to perfect an applauded {cheme=« 
To guard your perfons—o’er your wealth to 
watch, 
Add wings tocommerce, and tolaw difpatch ; 
Old cuftom’s ftubborn maximsto controul, 
‘And waft your fame fiom Indus to the 


Pole.” 
His late poffeffions, ¢ patents, wardrobes, 
fcenes, 
€ His mimic thunder, lightning, kings and 
queens ; 


t The hero’s truncheon, pantomime battoons, 
t Thalia's vizor, tempefts, funs and moons,! 
Devolve on us— long agents in th’ employ 
Me your obedient, aid our late Vice-Roy. 

Be our’s the tafx, by every art to raife 
The Drama’s fplendor, and the public 

praife. 
T? enlarge the foul, MELPromENe thal! pour 
Her copious reams in grief ’s inftructive lore; 
Shall teach mankind to prize a low eftate, 
By viewing woes attendant on the great. 

Tuaria here her magick wiles fhall play, 
To laugh your foibles and your cares away ; 
And all confefs that med'cine’s nicer art, 
Which while it cures the pain, delights the 

heart. 

Here Mufic too fhall greet the tuneful ear, 
And with {weet founds allay your grief and 

fear; 
Broad Farce and Pantomime fhall oft peep in, 
To fet our Old Acquaintance on the grin. 

In fhort, our tudy, our delight, fhafl be 
To blend true tafte with {prightly novelty 3 
Encourage merit —jealous envy fhun, 
Genius prefer— confefs our felves out-done. 
Grant us fair trial -- your protection g guard Wy 
As we delerveesi{o cenfure or rew ard ns. 

PR Os 
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PPR OLS SOT SF Rises E 
To Tuonson’s Tragedy of 
TANCRED and SIGISMUNDA, 


Written by a Friend on the Occafion of the 
above Play’s being reprefented in Mr. 
WitttaAm Fector’s Private Theatre at 
Dover, March 11, 1784. 


Spoken by W. FECTOR, Efq. 


THO’ oft your partial favour’s been re- 

nown’d, 

Tho’ loud applaufe has oft our acting. 
crown’d, 

Yet fill I come Ambaffador to plead 

That kind indulgence which fo much we 
need ; 

To beg attention thro’ five ling’ring aéts, 

Nor doubt your candour, but our own de- 
fects. 

To-night our Poet nobly has pourtray’d 

A lover wretched and a maid betray’d ; 

How vainly age the paffions would controul, 

And rule by policy a lover’s foul. 

Harmonious numbers elegantly thew 

OF dangerous arts the never-failing woe, 

What certain ills the marriage ties await, 

OF hearts averfe in Hymen’s band the fate. 

No f{miling loves the circling hours attend, 

No confidence their doubting mindsbefriend. 

Poor Sigi{munda gives an awful proof, 

And dies a victim to this fatal truth. 

Not fuch the fair who grace this honour’d 
roof, 

Blefs’d in each virtue and with blooming 
youth. 

And you, my friends, whofe hearts united 
prove 

The force of beauty and the power of love; 

Long may your lives and conitancy engage 

The admiration of both young and fage, z 

A bright example to the rifing age! J 

Long on you both may happinels attend, 

So ardent prays the Brother and the Friend! 


E- Pot..b -0-6 Ue F 


Alfo fpoken by Mr. Fector, at the famé 
Reprefentation. 


Enter with an Opera-Glafs: 


INTENT to recohnoitre every face, 

I fain would do it with a don ton grace; 

*Tis vulgar, and refinement now denies, 

To fee with only nature’s imple eyes ; 

Nor can I be fo Gothic to fuppofe, 

A beau can fee an inch before his nofe. 

Rut, firft, my thanks with gratitude I pay 

For the attention you have [hewn my play; 

The kind politenefs that you have exprefs’d, 

Glows at my heart and animates my breaft. 

I mark’d no flirugs, nor one fatyric wink, 

Yet, Jonas-like, I'll tell you what you think; 

Or rather, when from hence you are away, 

I will anticipate what each will fay. 

The Belle when next fhe meets her Chofen 
friend 

At church, perhaps, no matter where ot 
when, 


a Letting the fnug fall carelefsly on hima 
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Before the modes and fcandal of the day, 

The queftion’s put—*“ Pray, did yox fee the 
Play ?” 

IT did; and if I thought you would not 
blab, 

Pd tell you the entertainment that we had. 

For full four hours we ¢€rouded were aud 
crampt, 

To fee them enter, blunder, fcold, and rant.” 

But there detradhion ts not in my nature, 

I always make the beft of a bad matter, 

The gentlemen, with wifdom’s lok proe 
found, $ 

Quote you each ancient a€tor moft reñown’de 

But here with all humanity Í own; 

We cannot bear the nice comparifon. 

To pleafe our friends is ftill our ardent with; 

But if unluckily we’ve failed in this, 

When next your kind attention we engage, 

t< And fret and firut our hour upon the flage," 

Whether the ftrife’s for honour or for Joveg 

May then Thalia moft propitious prove ! 

May genius deign our aéts Ío to infpire, 

That you for once with juftice may admire! 

May all the graces wait the comie lays, 

And crown us with the {malleft fprig of 
bays ! 

Ha! Pd forgot a beau minds only fafkron, 

How filly am I to talk with fo much paffion. 

Well; ftill as beau I ought to take my leave, 

Now for a pinch of fnuff—*Oh, d—n it, 
"tis on my ficeve. 


The following PROLOGUE was fpoken 
by Captain Asu, at the Theatre at 
Brighthelmftone, for the Benefit of the 
Families of the unfortunate Men who Loft 
their Lives In the generous Endeavour to 
preferve the Crew of the Ship that wae 
wrecked off Shoreham, on the 8th ins 
fanti It was written by Mr. O’BR ven, 
and not, asfome of the Papers have af- 
ferted, by Mri HAMILTON: 


THO? frauds of flate with types of ho- 
nour grace y 
The fanétion’d murd’rersof the human race ¢ 
Still brighter fame thofe braver fouls dee 
ferve, ~ 
Who only ftrive to cherifh and_preferves 
Kings may grant wreaths to men who 
men deitroy, saad 
But they who save them tafte the nobler 
oy | 
When wealth, ambition, fame, their 
banners wields a me 
Tis counted bold'to face the crimfon, field ; 
To flaughter—not preferve ~ the favage plan, 
And clofe the door of Charity on men. 
Yet, furely,, HE tranf{cends  theit 
vaunted merit; si, Pire 
Whofe gallant foul, whofe daring, đaùate 
lefs f{pirit, , . z 
Braves the fierce ocean and the roaring wind, 
With ev’ry fhock of elements gombin'd ; 
Lurd by xo paffion but the wiih to fave 
Some ftruggling wretch from the devouring 
wave! 
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And oht-~—-what breaft but heaves for him 
that dies 
The vittim of this heavenly entcrprife!! 
But what avails the tear. the generous tigh 
Of fond affe&ion, or fweet fympathy ? 
No forrow can reftore the dead to life, 
Can bring the huiband to the frantic wife: 
Revive the rofe that deck’a the blooming 
maid, 
Who prays to perifh where her lover's laid ; 
Or yield the father to his weeping train, 
The heirs of want! tand family of pain 3’ 
Who boak no legacy to fhed relief, 
But their whole fortune— poverty and grief! ! 
What then remains ?—Why this-—this 
ule of pow’r, - 
The blet exertion that you makethis hour ; 
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Naples, dug. 11. 
FE HE banking-houle or Mount of Piety is 

t entirely burut down. It caught fire on 
the evening of the giit of July, and the 

ames rapidly made their way from the 
counting-houle to the warchoufe, where the 
pledged cloth was kept, trom thence to the 
timber-yard, and ether parts of the build- 
ing. All the account-books, the pledges, 
timber, and paper belonging to the bank for 
about 70 years back were confumed. The 
damage to the bank is faid- to amotnt to 
1,200,000 crowns, befidesimmenfe lofs to 
thofe who had pledged their goods, on which 
there was never more lent than one quarier 
of their value. Several of the perfons em- 
ployed in the bank have been apprehended 
on a fufpicion of having wilfully fet fire to 
it, in order to conceal their peculations. 
Thus this {uperb edifice, the work of the 
celebrated architeét Fontana, which the po- 
pulace of Naples always fpared in their in- 
furretions, has fallen a victim to rapacity 
and villany, 

This eftablifhment was the richch of the 
kind in Europe.  Befides an annual revenue 
of 108,000 crowns (about 470,000 French 
livres) there was a fund of 720,000 crowns, 
which were lent without interelt to the in- 
digent part of the people on pledges of 
woollen and linnen cloth, cryilal and gold 
trinkets, &c. below 10 crowns. This fum 
being regularly called in'and iffued afrefh 
every quarter, formed a circilation of near 
three millions of crowns. Befides this there 
was another fund of 280,000 crowns for 
lending money at fix per cent. intereft on 
pledges of above the value of io crowns. 

Leghorn Aug. g. The Grand Duke of 
Tufcany fcems to have outftripped even the 
Emperor himfelf in point of church refor- 
mation. By a late ed:ét from that Prince, 
the beget ag ornaments, as coftly as they 
are ufelcis, muft be laid afide; all images, 
ex votes,and other reliques and ftatues, which 
only ferve to keep up and entertaina fpi- 


PS. Gun ce. 


By" you th’ affl'éed widow may furvive 


The orphan biow, the little houlchold 
thrive; 
By Britifh hearts that foothe and foften 
pain, 
Where {weet compaffion ne'er was mov’d 
in vain. 
For, touch the chord of Britifh feeling 
high, 
And the foul fwells with Heay’n’s own har. 
mony ! 
Since then by you they may forget their 
woe, 
May every blifs be yours who make them 
Sie 
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rit of fuperftition, are to be removed, The 
altars fhall be plain and unacorned with 
images, except a crucifix, a Virgin Mary, 
and the tutelary faint of the church ; it is 
neyerthelefs recommended to the clergy by 
proper admonition to guard the faithful 
from paying to thofe images any fuperiti- 
tious worfhip, but to conlider thofe reprefen- 
tations as calculated only to fix in their mind 
the recolle@iion of the Chriftian myfteries. 
Every word of the mafs, too often muttered 
over by the prieft in the moit indecent and 
irreligious precipitation, fhal! henceforth be 
{poken flowly, and im an audible voice; and 
the gofpel ordered for the day {hall be read 
inthe vulgar tongue, end conimented upon 
by the officiating clergyman in a fimple, 
clear difeourfe, adapted to the meancit ca- 
pacities.— Orations delivered in praife of 
the faints are ftriétly forbidden. 

Peterfourgh, dug. 18. The Emprefs has 
juft publifhed an ordonnance, which will 
make a diitinguifhed figure in hiftory. 
She has given the firit example of a Sove- 
reign forming a permanent eflablifhment, 
in order to lend moncy to her fubjects, and 
to put again into circulstion thofe lums 
which her prudence and ceconomy have 
enabled her to fave. 

This ordonnance announces the eftablifh- 
ment of a Bank, the {tock of which amounts 
to 33 millions of roubles, 22 deftined to be 
lent to the Nobleffe, (gentlemen of landed 
property) for 20 years, and 13 to retail dca- 
Jers and merchants for 22 vears. The fur- 
mer are to pay annually § per cent. for in- 
teret, and 3 per cent. more in part of res 
payment of the capital; the latter 4 per 
cent. annually as intereit, and 3 per cente 
in part of repayment of the capital. 

his bank is to be under the immediate 
dirc@ion of the Sovereign, and is never to 
iffie bills on any pretence whatever to the 
amount of more than roo millions of rons 
bles. It isto be united with the Bark al- 
ready eltablifhed.. The loans to the aa 

thats 
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fiall be made only on mortgages of villages 
with their peafants, each peafant being va- 
lued at 40 roubles.— No fum to he lent lefs 
than 1000 roubles. The property mortgaged 
to the Bank to be fubject to no confilcation 
for debts, fo that at the expiration of 20 
years, it dhall be reftored to the proprietor 
or his heirs. If a gentleman who has 
already mortgaged his eftate to a private per- 
fon be inclined to mortgage it to the Bank, 
this latter may accept it, paying to the for- 
mer mortgagee the {um due to him. Atthe 
end of every four years the Bank will re- 
ftore to the mortgager a part of his property 
mortgaged, proportionate to the lum he 
fhall be citımated to have paid in reimburfe- 
ment of the capital. The borrowers may 
difcharge the whole or any part of their 
debi. at the following periods, viz. at the 
end of 8, 22, or 16 years. 

The five per cent. intereft, and the three 
per cent. in repayment of the capital, are 
to be paid the firft day after the expiration 
of twelve months, reckoning from the day 
on which the debt was contraéted, allowing, 
however, ten days of grace; on tatlure the 
mortgager is to pay one per cent. for the 
firft month, one per cent. more for the fe- 
cond month, and if the intereft is not paid 
at the expira ion of three months, the Bank 
thall require the Tribunal appointed for tak- 
ing care of the property of the government, 
to take the eftates mortgaged under its own 
Management. All perfons, foreigners as 
well as fubjedts, may put their monies into 
the Bank, on the fecurity of the fucred ward 
of her Majefly. The Bank will infure all 
itone buildings againit fire at the rate of one 
per cent. annually. 

Her Imperial Majefly, after announcing 
that the perfon who ihall be found guilty 
of any fraud, fhall be punifhed with the 
utmost rigour of the law, concludes with a 
very falutery admonition to the Nobleflec, 
ti That having opencd to them fuch a fund, 
they will be more pun&ual in fulfilling their 
engagements than they have hitherto been. 
‘Therefore it is ordered, that all who have 
given bonds, notes, or bills of exchange, 
and failed in the payment, or who have con- 
tracted any debts whatever, fhall be profe- 
euted with the urmo® rigour,' without di- 
{tinction of perfons. 

‘Tne 11 millions of roubles deflined for 
the merchants and retail dealers, are to be 
applied to the encouragement of tlre inter- 
nal commerce, manufactures, and produce 
of the country; and of a trade with China, 
Pera, &c. 

Hague, Sept. 9% The following is a 
Tranflation of the Letter delivered to the 
States-General, by his Excellency the Comte 
de Goertz, on Monday the i8th of this 
Mouth. 

We Fredcrick-William, by the grace of 
God, King of Preflia, Marquis of Branden- 
burgh, &c. &c. to their High Mightinefles 
the States. of the United Provinces of the 


we 
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Low Countries, with Offers of Friendthipg | 
and every good Thing in our Power: 


« High and Mighty Lords, particular good 
friends and Neighbours, 


‘¢ As it has pleafed Providence to call to 
himfelf our much-honoured and loved Une 
cle Frederick the Second, late King of Prof 
fia, by which we fucceed to the Government 
of the Eftates which he Jett, we have thought 
proper to fend to your Higi Mightincfles, 
in Quality of Envoy Extraordinary aid Mi= 
nilter Paenipotentiary, cur Miniller of Staie 
and Grand Malter o the Wardrobe, the 
Comte de Goertz, to give your High Mighti- 
neiles a Proof of our Efteem, and that he 
may by Word of Mouth communicate to 
you how defirous we are to continue in that 
Friendihip and Harmony with the Republick 
of the Seven United Provinces, which has 
been tranfinitted down to us by our Ance- 
ftors tor Centuries ; and allo to demoniirate 
the warm Part we take inthe unhappy Diffen~ 
tions which have fo long divided fome of the 
Provinces, and particularly thole which have 
arifen between lome of them and the Stadt~ 
holder, Prince of Orange and Naffau, and 
the very extraordinary Oppreflions which 
that Prince is innocently obliged to futfer. 
We will not detain your High Mightineffes 
with an ample Detail oa that Subject, as his 
Highnefs the Prince Stadtholder nas, in fe- 
veral different Letters to, the States of Hol- 
land and Well-Fricfland, explained in a very 
ample and convincing Manner the Hardthip 
of taking from him his Prerogative; but 
we would rather refer to the Letter fent by 
our Predeccflor on the 18th of Septembar, 
1785, as well to your High Mightineffes as 
to the States of Holland and Welt-Friefland, 
the Contents of which well-intentioned Letter 
we ferioufly confirm and renew, reiterating 
the amicable Requelt contained in it, that 
the Affairs of the Prince Stadtholder may 
be direéled by fuch reciprocally agreeable 
Means that taney may be reeftablifhed as foon 
as poffible upon their former Footing, Con- 
foimably to the Conttitution, and the Con- 
vention. By the prefent we requelt your 
High Mighnineifes carneftly and amicably to 
employ vour powerful Interceffion in the 
moft ferious Manner with the States of Hol- 
Jend and Weft-Fricfland, and wherever elfe 
your Higi Mightinefles may think proper, to 
put his Serene Highnefs the Prince Stadthol- 
cer in a Situation (by Mcans which are not 
dificult to be found out) to return with 

Tonour and Propricty to the Hague, to take 
upon him bis high Emiployments; and that 
a durable Termination be put to all the other 
Differences in a Manner compatible with 
Equity, and the Honour and true Iñterefts 
ot all Parties, towards which we are wil- 
ling to contribute, witn other Friends and 
Neighbours of the Republick, by our Couns 
cils and Mediation, in a Manner both equis 
table and impartia). We have given Initruc~ 
tions to the Comte de Goerz to lay all this 
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before your High Mightineffes, and, if Cir- 
eumftances require it, before the States of 
each particular Province, in a moft explicit 
Manner to aflure on our Part all that is ne- 
ceflary, and, if it is thought proper, to en- 
ter into Negociation on the Subject. 

“ We delire your High Mightineffes in 
€Confequence to place entire Confidence 
in the Comte de Goertz in this weighty Af- 
fair, and to negociate and Guifh with him 
whatever may be thought agreeable to both 
Parties, according to Circumflances. We 
hope and truit that no Sufpicions can arife 
in the Minds of your High Mightineffes, or 
thole of the States of any of the Provinces, 
on Account of our interciting ourfelves fo 
ferioufly for the Prince Stadtholder. On 
the one Hand, we are fuch near Relations 
that the Lot of that Prince, his Confort, 
our beloved and worthy Silter, (of whofe 
Sentiments, entirely devoted to the Repub- 
lick, your High Mightineflis can have no 
Doubt) and their Chiidren and Potterity, 
cannot be indifferent to us. On the other 
Hand, becaufe we know in the mof certain 
Manner, and can infure, that the Stadthol- 
der and all his Family are mott affectionately 
attached to the Republick of the United 
Provinces, and that certainly they will ne- 
ver do any Thing againit the Intereft and 
Syftem of the State, but, on the contrary, 
will always endeavour to preferve them, and 
contribute to their Well-being ; to which 
we mut add, that being the nearett Neigh- 
bour of the United Provinces, and in Con- 
fequence of the Ties which have never been 
broken between the two Parties, we have 
great Interet that the Government of the 
Republick, conformably to the ancient Situ- 
ation, fhould not be changed in any effential 
Point, but always preferved untouched ; and 
that the imteftine Divifions and Differences, 
which certainly were caufed only by Mii- 
truft, may be fettled as fonn as poflible by 
an equitable, juft, and fincere Reconciliation, 
and by a durable good Undertianding be- 
tween all the Parties concerned. 

“ We recominend this important Affair, 
together with all that we have mentioned, 
to your High Mightineffes in the moft fin- 
cere and amicable Manner; and as we hope 
not to fai] berein, we reciprocally affure 
your High Mightineffes, that we have, and 
always fhall bear, a neighbourly Friendfhip 
and Affcétion towards the Republick in 
general, and each Province in particular. 

‘© OF your High Mightineffes, the good 
Friend and Neighbour, 


(Signed) 


(Counterfigned) Finkenfietn. F, Hertzberg.” 
Berlin, Sept. 2, 1786. 


Freperick WILLIAM: 


Berlin, Sept. 15. Various have been the 
different fketches publifhed of the will of 
the great Frederick III. al] of which have 
been contradiéted by authority. The fol- 
lowing is looked upon as authentic, viz 
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t After having reftored peace to my kinge 
dom; after having conquered countries, 
raifed a vi€torious army, and filled my trea- 
fury; after Having eltablifhed a good admi- 
niftration throughout my eftates; after have 
ing made my enemies tremble, I refigns 
without regret, this breath of life te Nature. 
I leave to my very dear nephew, Frederick 
William, my conquered and acquired coun- 
tries; my caftles, my buildings, my gar- 
dens, my paintings, my wardrobe, and my 
furniture, on condition that he tenders the 
trifles which I deftine to my family, asa 
mark of remembrance of them; for my 
eftates, my treafure, and my people are his 
inheritance by birthright. I dere my ne- 
phew to leave to the Queen, my confort, 
wiat fhe has at prelent, and to add 10,000 
crowns per annum; fhe never gave me the 
leaft uneafinefs during my whole reign, and 
fhe merits every attention and refpeét for ber 
many and unfhaken virtues, I leave to m 
brother Henry 100,000 crowns, the chryfo- 
prafe ring fet with diamonds, which I wear, 
one of my moft beautiful cryital chandelicrs, 
and 5o anthiels of Hungarian wine. Tomy 
brother Ferdinand 59,000 crowns, a coach 
and eight horfes. To Princefs Henry 6,000 
crowns per annum. To Princefs Ferdinand 
10,000 crowns per annum, and a box fet 
with diamonds. ‘othe Duchcfs Dowager 
of Brunfwick 50,900 crowns, and a filver 
fervice. To the Duke of Brunfwick two 
Englith borfes and their furniture. To Duke 
Ferdinand a handfome box, becaufe he has 
always been my friend. To Prince Frede- 
rick of Brunfwick 10,000 crowns. To, the 
Duchefs of Wurtemberg, mother to the 
Grand Duchels, 20,000 crowns. To the 
Prince, her confort, a diamond ring. To 
the Dowager Landgravine of Caflel 10,000 
crowns. i recommend to you, my dear ne~ 
phew, my brave and noble army; all my 
old officers, particularly tholo who were 
about me; all my houfhold and my fer- 
vants ; let them ferve you; and if they are 
old, endeavour to provide for them, M 
firit battalion of life-guards fhall have two 
crowns each man; the Staft-officers each a 
medal reprefenting one of the moft memo- 
rable a€tions of the war of feven years, that 
they may remember me and their glory. 
The little legacies that I have left are nog 
out of the treafury ; that is not mine; it 
belongs to the State: Look upou it always 
as fuch, my dear nephew: Viole legacies 
proceed from my favings, and I hope you 
will fulfil my laft requefts. To be a king is 
a chance, but never forget that you area 
man. I flatter myfelf chere will be no dif- 
agreement in my family: Private views 
fhould be forgotten for the well-being of the 
ftate. Let harmony reign among you for 
the honour and glory of your anceflors, and 
for your common good.” 

We are affured that the reigning King, 
after reading the above will, promifed be- 
fore all the Royal Family that he would 
tulil every part uf it mof fcrupuloufly, 
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Dr. Moort, who made the Tour of Eu- 
rope, as preceptor tothe prefent Duke of Hs- 
milton, gives this fketch of the character of 
the prefen’ King of Prufa. 

© The Hereditary Prince of Pruffia lives in 
t a fmall houfe in the town of Potfdam. His 
appointments do not admit of that degree 
of magnificence, which might be expected 
in the Heir of the Crown; but he difplays 
a fpirit of hofpitality far more obliging than 
magnificent ; and doubly meritorious, con- 
fidering the very moderate revenue allowed 
him. We generally fup there two or three 
times a week. 
© This Prince is not often of the King’s par- 
ties, nor is it imagined that he enjoys a 
great fhare of his uncle’s favour. In what 
degree he poffcfles the talents of a Gencral 
is not known, as he was too young to have 
any command during the late war. Buthe 
eertainly has a very juft underflanding, 
which has been improved by ftudy. He 
has taken fome pains to acquire tbe Englifh 
language, to which he was induced by an 
admiration of feveral Englih authors, 
whofe works he had read in French and 
German. He is now able to read Englifh 
profe with tolerable facility, and has been 
of late ftudying Shakfpeare, having a¢tual- 
ly read two or three of his plays. 

< I took the liberty to obferve, that as 
Shakfpeare’s genius had traced every la- 
byrinth, and penetrated into every recefs 
of the human heart, his fentiments could 
not fail to pleafe his Royal Highnefs; but 
as his language was uncommonly bold and 
figurative, and full of allufions to national 
cultoms, and the manners of our ifJand two 
centuries ago, the Englifh themfelves, who 
had not made a particular Iludy of his 
works, did not always comprehend their 
full energy. I added, that to transfafe the 
fou! of Shakfpeare into a tranflation was 
impofhible ; and to tafte all his beau- 
ties in the original, required fuch a know- 
ledge of the Englifh manner and language 
as few foreigners, even after a long refidence 
in the capital, could attain. 

t The Prince faid he was aware of all this; 
yet he was determined to ftruggle hard for 
fome acquaintance with an author fo much 
admired by the Englifh nation ; that though 
he fhould never be able to tafte all his ex- 
cellencies, he was convinced he fhould un- 
der{tand enough to recompenfe him tor his 
trouble ; and char he had already ftudied 
fome detached parts, which he thought fu- 
perior to any thing he had ever met with 
in the works of any other poet. 

‘ His Royal Highnefs attends to military 
butinefs with as much affiauity as moft ofh- 
cers of the fame rank in the army; for in 
the Pruflian fervice no degree of eminence 
in the article of birth can excufe a remif- 
fion in the duties of that profeflion. He is 
much efteemed by the afiny, and confe 
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t dered as an exceedingly good officer. 

t To the franknefs of a foldicr, he joins 
© the integrity of a German ; and is beloved 
£ by the public in general, an account of his 
t good-nature, atlability, and humane turn 
© of mind,’ i 

Utrecht, Sept. 17. The following are the 
moit authentic particulars we can obtain res 
lative to the expedition again{t Hattem, viz. 
On the 4th init. four regiments arrived in 
fight of Hattem, and a Captain with one 
battalion was fent to garrifon the place; he 
had orders to offer, onthe part of the States 
of Guelderland, a genera! pardon to the in- 
habitants with regad to all that had paf- 
fed, if they would confent to receive the 
troops; and to threaten, if they refufed, to 
attack the town, and reduce it to afhes. The 
Captain gave them three hours to confider of 
it. Upon his return the plece fired their 
batteries, upon which the regiment prepared, 
for an attack; but they had fcarcely begur 
their march when an inhabitant camc to tell 
the Commander that the place was evacuat- 
ed, and that the armed Burghers were at that 
moment croffing the YMI The woops up- 
on this advanced, forced open thie gates, and 


entered theplace without lofing one man. 


Utrecht, Sept. 18. On the 7th infiant the 
States of Over-y ffel fent a fpecial commiffion 
to the Stadtholder, to entreat that every 
means may be cmployed to prevent a civil 
war, bey donot conceal from him that the 
inhabitants of their Province are murmuring 
concerning the expedition undertaken againit 
the towns of Hattem and Elbourg; and they 
requeft thac he will give his fentiments on 
the prefent difturbances. The Prince an- 
fwered this letter immediately by another, 
in which he fays, thet he is bound to obcy 
the States of Guelderland ; that, as Captain- 
General, he muft follow their pleafures 
that formerly the Province of Holland had, 
in feveral mitances, employed their troops 
to maintain the rights of fovereignty: he 
adds, that having, as in duty bound, exc- 
cuted the orders of the States of Guelder- 
land, he likewife confidered himfelf as 
bound by the command of Over-yilel; and 
confequently, unlefs the latter fhould de- 
mand troops, he never will fend them; and 
that he contiders it as his duty to provide for 
the good of the Provinces of which he ts 
Stadtholder. 

The Prince has fent a fimilar letter to the 
States of Holland, which was referred to 
a Committee for examination; but the cities 
of Dordrecht, Gbuda, Schoonhoven, Alk- 
maar, and Monnikendam, have propofed, 
trom thistime, to fufpend the office of Cap- 
tain-General, and inquire into the proper 
means of maintaining the rights of the Pro- 
vince. 

Utrecht Sep. 25. On the goth of this month 
the city of Amiterdam came to the refolu- 
tion to fulpend his Serene Higbnefs the 

Prince 
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Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder *, from 
all his military employments for a limited 
time. 

Hague, Ott.4. The Prince Stsdtholder 
has written a very fpirited letter to the States 
of Holland, in which he warmly complains 
of their condu€ towards him, and particu- 
Jarly of thcir rcfolution fufpending him as 
Captain General from difpofing et any mi- 
litary charges in the troops of that province, 
from the Enfign to the Colonel; a preroga- 
tive which was granted him, as Hereditar 
Captain-General of Holland and Well- 
Friefland, by the unanimous voice of all the 
Members of the State, aud confequently, 
cannot, he fays, be taken away but by a 
fimilar dctermination. But what hurts his 

ighnefs molk is, the reafon they alledge 
for depriving him of this privilege, namely, 
e To prevent his influencing the faid troops 
as Captain-General, which infiuence might 
at this time be incompatible with the fecu- 
rity of the province.” His Highnefs fays, 
that, with all deference to the States of Hol- 
Jand, he has a right to call upon them to 
name what realons they can have for fuch a 
miftruft in him, he being fully convinced 
that there can be no just grounds for fuch a 
miftru’:, which can only originate from 
their Noble Mightineffes having condefcend- 
ed to liften to the 1nfinuations of people who 
are not worthy of their confidence, and who 
would with, not only to diminith the law- 
ful prerogative of the Stadtholderate, but 
abfolutcl, to abolith ite Tis Elighnefs con- 
eludes with faying, that he fhall take the 
neceflary meafures for his full and ample 
juttifcation, and begs them to remember, 
that ne has never attempted to do any thing 
incompatible with the true interefts of the 
United Provinces in general, and thole of 
Holland and Welt-Fricfland in particular ; and 
that he defires nothing more ardently than 
ever to give unequivocal proois of his true 
love for the country, its weltare and prof- 
peritv. 

Hague, OG. 9. The Nobles and the 
Fquetirian Order + have declared it as their 
epmion, that his Serene Hiyhneds the Stadt- 
holder cannot be tulpended as Captain Ge- 
neral; nor can that office even be taken from 
him fuddenly, having been conterred upon 
bim by an unanimous refolution of toe 
States, but by a fimilar unanimous determi- 
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nation, and that founded upon fome cone 
vincing proofs of his Highnefs having been 
guilty of negle& of duty, or violation of 
the oath he took when appointed to that of» 
fice. , In confequence of this their opinion, 
the Equeftrian Order dofummon al! the 
Members of the States General, who have 
any ways concurred in the taking of the above 
relolution, to produce any clear and incon- 
teftible proots of his Highnefs having de- 
ferved to be deprived of the office of Cap- 
tain-General. 

Conflantinopie, Aug. 25. The Porte has re- 
ceived tne agreeable news, that the Captain 
Pacha has gained a victory in Egypt, over 
the rebel Beys, near Rofette, and is ac- 
tually matter of Grand Cairo, the capital of 
that kingdom. This important news, with 
the trcalure and effects they found in Cairo, 
befides the inutility 1t has hitherto been to 
the Ottoman empire, will make a diffe- 
rence in the Grand Seignior’s revenue of 15 
or 16 millions of piatlres per annum. 

Leghorn, Auguft 25. The iat accounts 
received from Tunis confirm the deflrudtion 
of Bilevta, by the fleet under the command 
of the Chevalter Emo, of which the follow- 
ing are the particulars, viz. ** All the Ve- 
netivn fleet lic {lill off the place once called 
Biferta, now a heap of ruins; upwards of 
120 fhells have been thrown into it, which 
have done incredible damages ; among the 
Africans, the commandant of the place, and 
many perfons of bigh rank, were killed, and 
the number wounded is fo numerous, that 
there were not furgcons enough to drefs the 
wounds, and fonie have been fent from 
hence for that purpofe. Four pieces of ar- 
tulery, which burft in the place, augment- 
ed the carnage very much, iter a moft 
deftruétive bombardment, the Venetians 
landed to take in water, which they did 
without any molettation.” 

Ratijbon, Sept. 13. In a conference held 
by the Eccletiattical Princes of the Empire, the 
three following points were debatcd upon: 

1. To withdraw themfeives entirely from 
the jurifdiction of the Pope. 

2. To revive the ancient complaints of the 
German nation againft the Holy See, to acs 
Knowledge no other Supreme than the Em- 
peror, and to claim his protection for the re- 
fioration of former rights to the German Bi+ 
fhops. 


# The Stadtholderfhip, in the year : 747, was made hereditary in the male and female re- 


prefentatives of the tamily of Orange. 
departments of the conilitution. 


This oifice, in agreat degree, furerfedes the various 
The Stactholder 1s Prefident of the States of every Pro- 


vince 3 and fuch has been his influence and controul, that he can change the magtllrates, 
deputies, and officers in every province and city.—.The prefent Stedtholder was born in 
1748, and, in,1707, married the Princefs Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, of Pruffia, by 
whom he has jifue one daughter, Frederica Louifa Wilbelmina, ‘born Nov. 28, 1770, and 


two fons, viz, Wilham Frederick, Hereditary Prince, born ALO 2-4, 


George Frederick, born Feb. 15, 1774. 


1°72, and William 


t Toe Egneltrian Order hold the fame rank with the country genilemen of Great Britain. 
m They are im general tne fricuds of the Stadthalder, 


a. To, 
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3+ To efiabifh new regulations relative to 
the ecclefialtical difcipline. 

Thus in the year 1786 the dominion of the 
Pope is finally clofed in Germany, 

Peterfourgh, Sept. 29. Wer Imperial Ma- 
jety has commanded the public feminaries 
eftablifhed for the education of youth to be 
opened the third of next month. Thefe noble 
inflitutions are to take place in 25 of the 
principal cities throughout the Ruffian em- 
pire. Her Majetty perceives that a more ge- 
neral diffufion of Knowledge is the only means 
of introducing civilization and induftry 
among the peuple. 


a) 
Prefurgh *, Sept. 30. The bleffings of 


peace are telt in the moft extenfive manner 
by the inhabitants of this ancient city. Every 
poflibie encouragement is given by his Im- 
perial Majefty to commerce and induftry. 
The Iower part of the people are employed 
in repairing the roads, improving rivers, cute 
ting navigable canals, and in other works of 
public utility. 

By the encouragement given to induftry 
and the fuppreffion of religious houfes, ac- 
cording to the calculation of profeffor Luca, 
the population of the Auftrian dominions is 
increaled 100,000 fince the year 17806 
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September 26. 
up Re following is faid to be an Abftraét 
of the French Treaty of Navigation 
and Commerce, ‘figned at Paris this day- 

I. The feveral articles of the Commercial 
Treaty of Utrecht, refpeéting the detail of 
commercial privileges and regulations, are 
reviled and confirmed. 

„H. It is provided that all articles not fpe- 
cified in a tariff, which makes part of the 
treaty, fhould be mutually imported on the 
terms of the moft favoured nation. 

JII. The feveral articles which follow, 
being thofe which are included in the tariff, 
are to be importable on the following du- 
ties, 

1. Wines into Great-Britain and Ireland 
on the fame duty as is now paid in each 
Kingdom on the wines of Portugal; but with 
a liberty referved to Great-Britain and Ire- 
land to lower the duties on Portuguefe 
wines (if they {hall think fit) to the propor- 
fionitipulated by the Methuen treaty. 

a. Vinegars into Great-Britain, on a duty 
not exceeding 32). 18s. 11d. per ton. 

3: Brandy into Great-Britain, on a duty 
not exceeding 7s. per gallon. 

4. Qil of olives, on the fame duty as is 
now paid by the moit favoured nation in 
Great-Britain, ? 

5s Beer ona duty of 30 per cent. ad va- 
lorem in each country, befides a duty on 
€ach to countervail the internal duty. 

6. The duties on hardware, cutlery, cabi- 
net ware, and turnery, and all articles, whe- 
ther heavy or light, of iron, fteel, copper, 
and brafs, are to be claffed, and the higheft 
15 not to exceed 10 per cent. ad valorem, in 
addition -to a duty to countervail the duty 
in France. 

7- All forts of cottons and woollens, in- 
cluding hofiery, to be importable on a duty 
of 12 per cent. ad valorem, reciprocally, 
except goods mixed with filk, which are to 


remain prohibited on both fides—the cottons 
to pay in addition a duty to countervail the 
internal in each country. 

8. Cambrics and lawns reciprocally on a 
duty of 5s. the demi-piece, of 7 3 yards 
Englifh meafure, and linens of all forts in 
Great Britain and France reciprocally, on 
no higher duty than thofe from Holland and 
Flanders, now pay in Great Britain, with 
the addition of a duty on printed goods 
{ufficient to cquntervail the internal duty in 
Great Britain; and linens of all forts in Irea 
land and France, reciprocally, on no higher 
duties than thofe from Holland and Flanders 
now pay in Ireland. 

g- Sadlery, on a duty of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem, reciprocally. 

10. Gauzes of all forts ona duty of 19 

per cent ad valorem, reciprocally, 
_ 11. Millinery made up of muflin, came 
bric, lawn, gauze, and all other articles 
admitted under the treaty on a duty of 12 
per cent. ad valorem, reciprocally. 

12., Porcelain, earthen ware, and pottery, 
ona duty of 12 per cent. ad valorem, reci~ 
procally. 

13. Glafs of all forts on a duty of 12 per 
cent. ad valorem, befides a- duty fufficient to 
countervail the duty in Great-Britain, 

The treaty is to take place in France, with 
ref{peét to Great-Britain, as foon as laws are 
paled to give it efteét here—and with re- 
fpeĉ to Ireland, the principle of the mot 
favoured nation and the tariff are to take 
place refpectively, as foon as laws are paifed 
to give effect to them there. 

The treaty is to laft 12 years. 

By the Convention between his Britannie 
Majefty and the King of Spain, figned at 
London the 14th of July lait, it is agreed, 
That his Britannic Majefty’s fubjeéts, and 
other colonifts who have hitherto enjoyed 
the protection of England, fhall evacuate the 
country of the Mufquitos, as well the cons 


* Prefburgh is the chief city in the Emperor of Germany’s Hungarian provinces. The 
people of Hungary were in a ftate of flavery as abjeét as the inhabitants of Poland, till the 
prefent Emperor rendered the lower orders of the people free from the oppreffion of their 
hobility.—His Majelty is now engaged in giving every excitement to induftry and trade. 
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{inent tm general, as the iflands adjacent, 
without exception. The Englifh line begin- 
+ ning from the fea, fhall take the centre of 
the river Sibun or Jabon, and cortinue up 
to the fource of the faid river; from thence 
it ihail crofs in a itraight Hne the interme- 
iate land till it interfe€ts the river Wallis, 
and by the centre of the fame river the line 
{hali defcend to the point where it will meet 
‘the Jine already marked out by the commil- 
faries of the two crowns in 1783.— That the 
Englith, befides the cutting of wood for 
dying, fhall have the liberty of cutting all 
other wood, without even excepting meho- 
gany, as well as gathering all the truits of 
the earth, purely natural and uncultivated, 
which may, befides being carried away in 
their natural itate, become an object of uti- 
lity or of commerce, whether tor food or 
manufaétures; but the eftablifhing in that 
country auy plautation of fugar, coffee, 
cocoa, or any other like articles, or any ta- 
brick or manutatture, by means of mills or 
ether machines whatfoever, except faw-mills 
for preparing the wood, is ftriélly probi- 
bited.—In confideration that part of the 
coalts cppofite the final] ifland of Caffina, 
St. George’s Key, or Cayo Callina, being 
fubjeét to dangerous diforders, the Engl:th 
fhall have liberty to occupy the fame, pro- 
vided they cret no kind ot fortification, 
gor poft any body of troops, or keep any piece 
pt artillery there.That the Englifh fhall en- 
joy the liberty of refitting their merchant fhips 
in the fouthern triangle included between the 
paint’ of Cayo Calina, and the clutter of 
{mall iflands which are fituated oppofite that 
part of the coait occupied by the cutters, at 
the diftance of 8 leagues trom the river 
Wallis, 7 from Cayo Caffina, and 3 from 
the river Sibun, and that edifices and ttorc- 
houfes necellary for tnat puarpofe fhall be 
allowed to be built, on condiuon that no 
fortifications fhail at any time be ereéted 
there Phat the Englith may peaceably fith 
on the coait of the country afligned them by 
the lalttreaty and prefent convention, on 
confining themfelyes within the dtfiance 
above fpecified.—It being generally allowed 
that woods and torcits are preferved, and 
even multiply by regular cuttings, it is fti- 
pulated that the Kughfh fhall obferve this 
maxim asfar as pollible; but if it fhould 


happen in the courle of time that they were“ 


in want of dying wood or “mahogany, the 
Spanifh government Mall furnifh the Englifh 
ača reafonable prices— That every poflible 
precaution fhail be oblerved to prevent 
imugeling, and the Enghfh fhall take care to 
contorm tovthe regulations which the Spa- 
nith government fhall-think proper to ella- 
blih. among theirown fubjeéts in all com- 
munications which they may have with the 
latter.—His Britannic Majelty engages to 
give the moft poiitive orders for the evacua- 
won of the countries abovementioned, which 
Wali tbe completely cfected withia fix 
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months after the ratification of this conven 
tion, or fooner, if it can be done. 

The procefs adopted, and fuccefsfully 
practifed by Monf. Tillet, for preventing 
the caries or rottenne{s in wheat, and other 
corn, and by preparing the feed properly, fe- 
cure a plenttiu] harvedt : 

* Take gol. of alnes from green wood, 
pour thercon one hundred pints of river, 
{pring, or pool water; that of a well, efpe~ 
cially if hard, will not fo readily anfwer the 
purpole in the compofition of ley or walh. 
Care muft be taken to ftir the afhes with a 
flick, in order that the falt, with which the 
are impregnated, may more readily dillolve ; 
at the end of three days the ley muft be drain- 
ed clear. If the corn is black, it fhould be 
wathed in feveral waters, till it is quite clean ; 
then the ley mult be heated over the fire, fo 
as your hand may bear it. Inthe ley thus 
prepared, flake fome lime of the beft kind at 
the rate of one pound for every feven or eight 
pints ; if it fhould prove ofan inferior quali- 
lity, the dofe muit be incrcafed juft as the 
quantity of afhes, if they are not fufficiently 
impregnated with falt, which moft abound 
in green wood, and twigs of vine; then put 
your corn in bafkets made for the purpofe, 
dive them feveral times into the wafh, Jet the 
corn be drained, fpread it in the open air, till 
it flips eafy through the hand of the 
fower. 

Inftead of wood, potafhes will equally an- 
{wer the purpofe at the rate of feven or eight 
pounds to every hundred pints of water, or 
between ten and twelve pounds of falt wort. 
This indecd prevents the neceflity of making 
up the ley, and of courfe fhortcns the operas 
tion. 

The whole expence will not exceed three 
farthings (in France} by each buthel of decd, 
nor one penny, if potafh or falt wort is made 
ufe of tnftead of wood-ahhes. 

Such is the procefs pointed out ta the 
French cultivators by the Royal Society of 
Agriculture in Paris; their approbation i$ 
given in confequence of the comparative ex- 
periments made by the Sieur Tillet upon the 
corn thus prepared, ard the feed fown after 
the common method ; when it was proved, 
that, in the former cafe, the wheat or other 
corn never was attacked by any difeafe. The 
refult of thofe experiments, and the method 
here preferibed, are vouched to by the fig- 
nature of five members of that ufeful bodys 
viz. Fougeroux de Bonderoi, Abbe Lucas, 
‘Thou, Parmentier, and Cadet de Van. 

yo. This evening’s Gazette contains 
addreffes to his Majefty from the Bifhop, 
Deen and Chapter, Archdeacons, and other 
Clergy of Oxtord; the county of Cam- 
bridge; the city ot Gloucefter; the boroughs 
of Chippenham, Colcheiler, Plympton, and 
Wareham; the cities of Waterford, Kile 
kenny, and Corke, and the counties of Clare 
and Mayo, in Ireland. 

Od. 2. About feven o’clock this eveniggy 

i a dread- 
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a dreadful fire broke out in the timber yard 
(late Filewood’s) in Vine-{treet, Piccadilly, 
which raged with great fury a long time, 
owing to the want of water. Two-thirds of 
the ftreet, on the left hand from Piccadilly, 
are entirely confumed. When the water was 
obtained, the engines began to work ;and at 
11 o'clock the fire was got under, but not 
extinguilhed,. . 

Whitehall, Od. 3. Yelerday evening the 
Reverend Mr. Gibert, Secretary to the Rt. 
Hon. William Eden, his Majelty’s Envay 
Extraordinary and Minitker Plenipotentiary 
at Paris, arrived atthe Marquis of Carmar- 
then’s Office, with the Treaty of Navigation 
and Commerce between his Majefty and the 
Mott Chriftian King, figned at Verfailles on 
the ath of lat month, by Mr. Eden, bis 
Majelty’s Plenipotentiary, and by the Pleni- 
potentiary of his Mott Chriftian Majefty. 

This night’s Gazette contains addreffes 
from Heliton and Kilmarnock. 

7. This night’s Gazette contains Addreffes 
to his Majefty from the Bifhop, Dean and 
Chapter, and Clergy of St. Afaph; the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochefter ; the Prefi- 
dent and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Phyticians ; the Lieutenant Governor, Coun- 
cil, and Keys of the Ifle of Man; the 
Mayor and Citizens of Hereford ; the bo- 
roughs of Kidwelly, Heliton, Dundée, and 
Newtown; the town of Halifax; the Prel- 
bytery of Forfar and Dundee, and the Pro- 
voft and Magittrates of Forfar. 

The reigning Margrave of Baden has lately 
caufed to be eretted near Carlfruhe, a mo- 
nument in honor of a farmer, who had 
drained a marilh, and turned it into good 
paflure ground. 

14. This night’s Gazette contains Addreffes 
to his Majelty from the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham ; counties of Worcetter, Glamorgan, 
Peebles, Edinburgh, Ealt Lothian, Armagh, 
Kerry, and Down; corporation of Hedon ; 
Provoft, Magiftrates, and Town-Countil of 
St. Andrews; Conftable of the Caftle, Bar- 
liffs, &c. of Cardiff; Chancellor, Rector, &c. 
of Su Andrews; boroughs of Fowey, Lott- 
withiel, and Bridgewater; and the town of 
Belfaft, 

A very extraordinary circumftance oc- 
curred in Carlife jail laff Wednelday morn- 
ing.<-A young man ina drab-coloured coat, 
wearing his own black curled hair, and his 
Appearance all together anfwering that of a 
farmer, went into the jail, and being, at 
his requeft, thewn the felons, he diltributed 
a guinea to each of the men, and half a 
guinea to each of the women. At the time 
he beftowed this’ verv unutual largefs, he 
defired that they would not deceive him by 
taking twice, as he very probably might pay 
them another vifit. Having parted with near 
30 guineas, he left them, pofttively refufing to 
accept of three cheers, which they offered 
himan return for his bounty. The novelty 
ofthe alfair allonilhed the keeper and his 
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fervants fo much, thatthis extraordinary vi= 
fitor flipped away without any perfon difs 
covering whither he went; and many cone 
jeétures have been made refpedting "im. ——a 
In making this diltribution, he emptied his 
pockets of what gold they contatard, and 
nding that was infufficient, ne took out of 
his coat pocket a large canvas bag, the 
flring with which it was tied, and took as 
many guineas, &c..out of it as aniwered the 
purpofe, On his leaving the jail, he gave 
the turnkey a hilling. 

19. Their Royal Highnefles the Duke and 
Duchefs of Cumberland arrived at Dover, af 
ter a pleafant voyage of four hours from Caa 
lais. And this day their Highnefles and 
fuite arrived in town. 

21. This night’s Gazette contains addref. 
fes to his Majefty fromthe Univerfity and 
King’s College of Aberdeen; the Minifter 
and Elders of Fife; boroughs of Warwick 
and Pembroke ; counties of Limerick, Elgins 
and Monaghan; the Dean and Chapter of 
Dublin cathedral; and from the merchants 
and traders of Gibraltar. 


Zhe 
At the Court. at the Queen’s-Houfe, Oct. 234, 
prefent the King’s Mofi Excellent Majefty in 
Council, a 
His Majefty in Council was this day pleafed 
to order, That the Parliament, which ftands 
prorogued to Thurfday the 26th day of this 
inftant O&ober, fhould be further prorogued 
to Thurfday the 14th day of December. 
25. The following notice appears in this 
morning’s papers ; 
 Carleton-Houfe, OT. 21. His Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales having ap- 
pointed Col. George Hotham, H. Lyte, efq. 
Col. $: Hulfe, and Col. G. Lake, truftees for 
the management of his revenues, and having 
been gracioufly pleafed to execute a deed of 
trutt, authorifing them to appropriate 39,000]¢ 
annually to the liquidation of his debts ; 
thole gentlemen, therefore, defire the feveral 
creditors of his Royal Highnefs will as early 
as poflible tranfmit an exact ftate-of the bae 
lances retpe€tively due to them, on the sth 
of lait July, to Mr. Robinion, at Carleton- 
Houfe, that the whole of his Royal Highy 
nefs’s debts may be regularly arranged. s 
26. Friday lalt a perfon who had the ap- 
pearance of a drover, or country farmer, 
went into York-caftle to the Turnkey, and 
faid he wanted to give a little money among 
the felons. On being afked how much he 
had to give, he took ont of his breeches 
pocket a handful of gold and tiver, and 
gave 5i. 5s- defiring it might be diftributed 
among the molt neceffitous, Being atked 
what-gentleman had feht it, that the prifo~ 
ners might return thanks to the donor, He 
antwered, it was his own gift. Being pref- 
ed upon to tell his name, &c. he retufed, only 
that he had been in the north, and was goe 
ing into Northamptoufhire ; faid be was in 
a hurry, bid good morning, and went away 
Rr di» 
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dire@ly.—-—-He is fuppofed to be the per- 
fon who gave the money to the prifoncrs in 
Carlifle gaol. He travelled on foot, his 
fhoes and ftockings being very dufty. 

The celebrated M. Jean Fontana, mem- 
ber of the learned Academy at Turin, bas 
lately publifhed, for the general good of 
fuffering mankind, a f{pecific remedy againft 
the AntHRaAx or corrofive ulcer, other- 
wife called carbuncle, or plague fore. The 
curative prefcription was communicated to 
him by the perfon who has adminiftered it 
for many years to patients of that defcrip- 
tion, and with ‘conflant fuccefs. It confilts 
fimply in the ufe ofa field plant, called by 
Linueus, Lycorsis Arnvensts. Bruife and 
pound the plant; lay it on the tumour ; fix it 


BIRTHS, 


HE Lady of Sir Henry Dafhwood, Bart. 
T of a fon. 

Princefs Frederick, confort to his Royal 
Highnefs Prince Frederick of Denmark, ofa 
Prince, 

The Lady of Sir John Read, Bart. of twins. 

The Lady of the Hon. Mr. Hamilton, ne- 
phew of Lord Abercorn, of a fon and heir, 


PREFERMEN 


APT. Dawfon to the command of the 
Phaeton frigate. 

Mr. Francis Martin, Secretary to the Bank 
of England, vice Robert Lewin, efq. dec. 

Mr. Frewer the gentleman who had under- 
taken to confolidate the duties, to bes Com- 
miflioner of the Cuflois, vice Mr. Jeffreys. 

William Fawkener, efg, his Majefty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minilter Plenipoten- 
tiary tothe Court of Portugal. 

William Watfon, of the city of London, 
M.D, and James Saunderfon, efq. an Alder- 
man of London, knighted. 


MARRIAGE 


OBERT Harvey, efq. of the 6th regi-- 


A. ment of dragoons, to Mifs Bickardyke, 
only daughter of the late Thomas Bickar- 
dyke, efq. of Knarefborough. 

Forbes Rofs Macdonald, efa. to Mifs Wil- 
fon, of Limm, 

The Rev. William Brown, M, A. of Mag- 
dalen Hall, to Mifs Dell, of Oxford. 

At Wellington, Francis Freke, efq. to Mifs 
Thomas, daughter of William Proétor Tho- 
mas, efq. 

James Kirkpatrick, efq. of the Ifle of 

Wight Bank, to Mifs Margaret Everett, of 
Heytefbury. 
% At Newton, in Glamorganfhire, the Rev. 
Martin Benfon, to Mifs Benfon, of Glou- 
sefler; and William Feodal, elge to Mifs 
fane Benign, 
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there by means of a bandage, and do not 
touch it before it hath remained 24 hours. 
During the firt Gx or feven hours, the pa- 
tient will feel a painful and burning heat in 
the part. It often happens that on taking 
off the firt apparel, the flough gets looie 
and difcovers a wound, which heals in a few 
days by applying to it a plaifter of the un- 
guent called Bafilicon, If the cafe fhould be 
otherwife, the firt method of cure muĝ be 
repeated. This fecond application of the 
bruifed plant, which will not occafion 
above two hours pain to the patient, will be 
fully fuficient to remove the flough, and 
then the ufe of the above plaifter effects a 
{peedy and radical cure. 


1786, 


At Lambeth Palace, the Lady of the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, of a daughter, 

Lady Lorraine, of a fon. 

O&. 13. At her father’s houfe in Devon- 
fhire-fquare, the wife of Mr. Mofes de 
Cattro, lately returned trom the Eaft-Indies, 
of two girls. 


TS, Ocroser 1786, 


The Rev. Dr. Chapman, Prefident of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford, invefted (for the third 
time) with the office of Vice-Chancellor of 
that Univerfity, 

12th regiment of dragoons. Major William 
Thompton, from the 13th foot, to be Majors 
vice John- Francis Cradock, who exchanges. 

4gth regiment of foot. Mr. William Cal- 
vert to be furgeon, vice Mr. Fuller, reigned. 

Jobn Palmer, efg. to be Surveyor and 
Comptroller-General of the Poft-Office. 

Hugh Duke of Northumberland to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Northumberland, 


S, 1786. 


James Sadlier, efq. of Pennington, neat 
Lymington, aged upwards of 70, to Mrs- 
Fifher, a widow lady, aged about qo. ? 

Mr. Sparrow, of the Trcalury, to Mus 
Lucas, of Caftlecary. 

Fhe Rev George Watkin, B. D. reétor of 
Leighs-Magna, Effex, to Mrs. Davis,uf North- 
ampton. 

Edward Trapp Pilgrim, Efq. of Budge“ 
row, to Mifs Dorothy Mitchell, younge 
danghter of Thomas Mitehell, efq, of thé 
Navy-Office. 

William Frafer, efg. of the Inner Temple 
to Mifs Farquharfon, of Camberwell. 

The Rev. Mr. Kedington, reftor of Roug” 
ham, in Cambridgefhire, to Mifs Brundifhy 
daughter of the late Rev, Mr. John Brun? 


ia 
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At Edinburgh, John Mill, efq. of Fearn, 
to the Hon. Mrs. Falconer, widow of the late 
Hon. George Falconer, of Pheido. 

Lambert Malachie, efq. of Great Portland- 
ftreet, to Mifs Reddich, of Worcefterfhire. 

Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. to Mifs Maria 
Welton, daughter of Robert Wetton, efg. 

The Rev. John Ambrofe, LL. D. to Mifs 
Falkner, of Liverpool. 

The Rev. Jobn Lettice, B. D, vicar of 
Peafemarth, Suilex, to Mils Newling, dangh- 
ter of John Newling, efq. of Cambridge. 

At Calcutta, Stephen Caffan, efq. of the 
Supreme Court, to Mifs Mears, daughter of 
Capt. Mears. 

Captain Chriftie, in the Eaft-India fervice, 
to Mifs Elizabeth Langham, eldeft daughter 
of Purbeck Langnam, eiq. late of North- 
ampton. 

John Bidlake Herring, efq. of Lamerton, 
Devon, to Mifs Davie, of Penhele. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Suilex, to Mifs 
Reed, danghter of the late James Reed, efq. 
banker, of Brifiol. 

The Rev. Mr. Parker, rector of Saintfbury, 
and vicar of Churcham, to Mifs Wintle, of 
‘Ghoucetter. 

Fhe Rev. Richard Twopeny, Fellow of 
Oriel College, and reétor of Little Catterton, 
in Rutlandthire, to Mifs Margaret Nowell, 
niece of the Rev. Dr. Nowell, Principal of 
St. Mary Hell. 
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Thomas Fonnereau, efg. of Barkham, te 
Mifs Harriet Hanfau, of Reading, 

George Millett, efq. Commander of the 
fhip King George, in the Eaft-India fervice, 
to Mifs Coggan, of Leadenhall-ftreet. 

Lieutenant-General Fawcett, Adjutant 
General, to Mrs. Stinton, of Winton, 

Wythew Jones, of Trewythen, efq. to Mifs 
Williams, of Handir, in Cardiganthire. 

Lieutenant Smith, of Liverpool, to Mifs 
Bridfon, daughter of William Bridfon, elg. 
of Douglas, [fle of Man. 

The Rev. John Nicholas, of Queen’s Col 
lege, to Mifs Mary Horfeman, of Oxford. 

Edmund Ogden, efq. of Caftlchill, Shaf- 
tefoury, to Mifs Gildart, of Wigmore-itrect. 

James Trant Fitzgerald, efq. only fon of Sir 
Richard Fitzgerald, Bart. of Ireland, to Mils 
Dalton, only daughter of the late Robert 
Dalton, efq. of Thumham Hali, Lancathire. 

The Rev. John Ambrofe, LL. D. to Mifs 
Falkner, both of Liverpool. 

Archibald Douglas, efq. of Edderiton, to 
Mifs Jane Gale, youngelt daughter of the 
late John Gale, «fg. of Wiilehaven. 

Capt. Robert Sacheverell Newton, of Bul- 
well Houfe, Nottinghamfhire, to Mifs Dixon, 
only daughter of Richard Dixon, efq. of 
Walthamitow, Effex. 

At Grantham, the Rev. Mr. Edward Fell, 
to Mifs Franks, of High Conifcliffe, in the 
Bithopric of Durham. 
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Jory 29. 

i R. George Gibfon, aged 77, Vicar of 
A Bigglefwade upwards of 46 years. 
Auc. 9, Francis Farqubarfon, Efq; of 

Finzean. _ 

16, At Clayhills, near Aberdeen, Jobn 
Auldjo, Efq; of Portlethen, 

18. At Bridport, Dorfetfhire, Mr, Jo- 
feph Tolley, Surgeon. 

Jofeph Nath, Efq; Vice-Conful at Fi- 
gueira, in Portugal. 

21. The Rev. Mr. Bloxham, Reétor of 
Banwell, Lincolnfhire, 

23. Mr. Robinfon, of Bond-ftreet 

24: The Rev. William Hanmett, Reétor 
of Horftead and Collifhall, in Norfolk, and 
formerly Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. William Glafsford, formerly of the 
Pay-office of the Navy. 

25. Major Scot, Lieutenant-Governor of 
st. Helena, 

Lately at Naples, Michael Bruce, Efq; 
third fon of Sir Michael Bruce, of Stenhoufe, 
Scotland, Bart. 

26. Mr, Ware, coachinaker. 

Richard Hippetley Coxe, Efq; of Ston- 
Eafton, in Somerfetfhire, late Member of 

avliament and Colonel of the Militia of that 
opnty. 


At Weft Cammel, in Somerfetfhire, the 
Rev. Mr. Edward Aubrey, Reétor of that 
parith. 

At Norwich, the Rev Richard Eglinton, 
Rector of Thimbfethorpe and Sharington cum 
Saxingham in Norfolk. 

The Rev. Mr. Herne, Reétor of Little 
Snoring, Norfolk. 

The Rev. George Johnfon, B. D. Vicar of 
Norton, near Stockton, Rector of Lofthoufe, 
and Preberdary of Lincoln. 

27. At Kenfington,near Woodftock, Ox 
fordfhire, aged 91, Mr. Thomas Evans, 
farrier. 

Mrs. Ogle, wife of Wentworth Ogle, Efq; 
of Welbrook. 

At Bolton Hall, in Yorkfhire, Chrifto- 
pher Dawfon, Efq. 

At Bifhop Aukland, Mrs. Nanfome, in the 
tosth year of her age. ` 

28. Lately Mr, Witham, the oldeft sief~ 
{fenger belonging to the Houfe of Commons, 

29. Mr. Fither, bookfeller, Rochetter. 

Mr. Robert Brookes, merchant, late of 
Gibraltar. 

The Hon, Auguftus William Fitzroy, 
third fon of Lerd Southampton, aged 22. 

The Rev. Mr. William Scott, Minifter at 
Kirkpatrick Juxta, in Scotland, 
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30. Mrs. ‘Pope; wits of Simeon Pope, 
Eig; Hampitcads 

At Nortuiky Houle, St, Jameés’s Square, 
Charles Howard, Buke of Norfolk, Earl of 
Surrey, Hereditary Marfal, Premier Duke, 
and Earl of England. In- 1739 his Grace 
married Catherine, daughter of John Breck- 
holes, of Claughton, in the county of Lan- 
catter, by whom be had iffue a daughter, 
Mary, born in June 1742, and died No- 
vember 1756, unmarried: alfo one fon, 
Charles, now. Duke of Norfolk, born March 
35, 1745, who, in 1767, married Mary 
Aone, fule daughter of John Coppinger of 
Ireland, Efq; which Lady died without 
iffue May 28, 1768, On April 2 £771, 
he married Frances, only child of Charles 
Fitzroy Scudamore, of Holme in the county 
of Hereford, Efq. The late Duke was the 
author of 1. ‘* Confiderations on the Penal 
Laws againft Roman Catholics in England, 
and the new acquired Colonies in America, 
In a Letter to a noble Lord.’ 8vo. 1764. 
2. “ Thoughts, Effays and Maxims, chiefly 
religious and political.” 8vo 1763. 3. 
é Hiftorical Anecdotes of fome of the 
Howard family.” 8vo. 1769, 

Mr. Thomas Hall, wine- merchant, Park- 
fireet, Gro{venor {quare. 

Lately Thomas Booth, Efq; at Twemlow, 
jn Chefhire, in the g2d year of his age, 

Sept. 1. Mr. Charles Curtoys, furgeon, 
at Salifbury. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. Waiter Simpfon, late 
ef the Ifland of Sr. Kitts, merchant. 

2. At the George Inn, Stamford, Chri- 
ftopher Hervey, Efq; om his way to his feat 
in Kent. 

George Bruere, Efq; Captain of an Inva- 
lid Company, at Fort St. George, and Lieu- 
renant-Governor of Bermuda, 

Matthew Bell, Efq; Senior Alderman 
of the Corporation of Newcaftle. He ferved 
the office of Sheriff in the year 1736, and 
that of Mayor 1757 

Lately at Kenfington, Mrs, Brown, wi- 
dow of Launcelot Brown, Efq; of Hamp- 
ton-Conrt, 

3. At Finchley Common, aged 67, Mr. 
Abraham Roche, of whom it is remarkable 
that he was only two feet in height, and mea- 
fured exactly the fame in the girth, fo that 
he was literally as thick aghe was long. 

At Hatfield, in Hertfordfhire, Mrs. Mon. 
tarue, wife of Capt. Montague, and daughter 


of Mr. L'Epine, of Great George-ftreet, 
Weftmintter. 

At Stirling, William Bryce, Efq; of 
Soa - ~ 

4 At Caftle Menzies, in Scotland, Sir 
Robert Menzies, 
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Mr. Haitings, at Knightfbbridge, a. near 
relation to Lord Huntingdon. 

At Lantrythyd Glamorganfhire, Sir Tho: 
mas Aubrey, Bart. father of John Aubrey, 
Efq; Member for Bucks, and one of the 
Lords of the Treafury. 

At Ruxley, in Surry, aged 73, Hillary 
Torriano, Efq. 

$. Jonas Hanway, Efq; late one of the 
Commiftioners for victualling his Majefty’s 
Navy. 

6. Mrs. Byte, thother of George Byng, 
Efq. 

Edward Stabler, Efq; Alderman of the 
City of York, who fervéd the- office of 
Lord Mayor in the year 1979, 

7. Jobn Loveday, Efq; formerly a fta- 
tioner on Fifh-ftreet-hill. 

Mr. Jobn Vinall, at Brompton, near 
Chatham, many years mafter-bricklayer of 
the dock-yard. 

At Trullick, in the county of Monmouth, 
John Rumfey, Efq; one of his Majetty’s 
Juftices of the Peace for that county. 

8. At Hackney, aged 31, Robert Lewin, 
Efq: Secretary to the Bank, He had beea 
63 years in the fervice of the Bank, and 42 
years Secretary. 

At Woolwich, Mrs. Mary Fletcher, relict 
of the Rev, Mr, Fletcher, formerly of Ro- 
cheer. 

Near Reading, Jofeph Beete, Efq; one 
of the Juftices for the county of Middlefex. 

At Walmfley, in Effex, Mr. Purvis, a 
Gentleman Farmer. He was formerly in 
the Navy, and went a Volunteer round the 
world with Lord Anfon, and was one of the 
perfons on the ifland of Tinian when the 
Centurion drove out to fea. 

Lately at Calcutta, Major-General Ogle, 
He was at the reduction of the Havannah, 
In March 1783, he went out to India as 
Major to the sed regiment, and on his arrival 
there fucceeded to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral. 

T2. At Cricket Lodge, in Somerfetthire, 
Mrs, Hood, She was daughter of Dr. Weft, 
and Niece of the late Lord Vifc. Cobham. 

At Kidlington, in Oxfordthire, Jofeph 
Tyrrell, Efq. 

Mrs. Fountaine, Widow of Dr. 
taine, Dean of York. 

My.Griffith Jones, Bolt Court, Fleet-ftreet, 

14. At Lewifham, Kent, John Baker, 
Eiq. 

Dai Walter Smyth, Efq; Father to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

15- At Kew, Solomon Kendrick, Efq; 
a Ruia Merchant; and formerly a Confal 
here to the Ruffian Emprefs. 

Lately at Zodonky, in the 125th year of 


his age, the noble Oftroki, In 1683, lie at. 
tend- 
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tended in quality of Page to King Sobiefki, 
when that Sovereign relieved Vienna, which 
was befieged by the Turks. 

r6. Mr. Michael Henley, junior, fon of 
Michael Henley, Efq; of Wapping. 

At Harlefton, Norfolk, in the s51ft year 
of his age, the Rev. Mr. Reeve, Vicar of 
Hoxne and Denham, in Suffolk. 

17. In Grofvenor-Square, the Marchionefs 
of Graham, daughter of the Earl of Afh- 
* barnham. 

At Benton, near Aylefbury, aged 72, the 
Rev. Mr. Shaw, upwards of thirty years 
Vicar of that place. 

18. Aged 83, the Wife of Mr, Benja- 
amin Marfhe, a confiderable Farmer at Bent- 
ley, near Doncafter. She has been married 
6&2 years, and was Mother of 10 Children, 
Grandmother to 42, and Great Grandmother 
fo 10. 

The following remarkable 
mortality happened at Nantwich, in Chefhire. 
Mrs. Maddocks, relict of the late Plant 
Maddocks, gent, The 24th died Mr. John 

affel, brother to the ahuve lady, and on the 
27th died Mrs. Haffel, relict of the faid 
Mr. John Haffel. 

At Blackpool, Henry Fielding, Efq; for- 
merly a manufacturer at Manchetter. 

Mr. Wiliam Calvert, Coal-merchant, 
White Friars. 

At Land{down-hill, Bath, in the &3d 
year of his age, the Honourable Charles Ha- 
milon, uncle to Lord Abercorn. 

19. Mr. Samuel Curfon, formerly Land- 
lord of the Effex-Head, Effex-ftreet. 

Chriftian Wagner, Elfy; partner 
Mefirs. Adair, Jackfon and Co. 

Mr. Phillips, Coroner for the county of 
Middlefex. 

At Harwich, the Rey. Paul Hitch, M.A. 
Vicar of Eaftham in Effex, and Rector of 
Horton, in Gloucefterfhire. 

zo. At Aber Cowarch, mear Dinas 
Mowddwy, in Merioneththire, North Wales, 
in the rgoth: year of her age, Mrs. Gaunor 
Fychan, commonly called Modryb Gaunor. 
The above old veteran had faved a confider- 
able fum of money by begging at her door, 
and was never feen a mile from home by the 
ofdeft inbabirant living: fhe was followed to 
her grave by r% grand children, 25 great 
grand children, and four great great grand 
children. 

The Hoo. Mifs Cavendifh, only daughter 
of Lord George Henry Cavendith. 

James Beft, Eig; York-ftreet, Covent 
Garden. 

At Dalwich, aged 93, Captain Grantlipg, 
60 yeats commander of the Leghorn irade. 

Mrs. Price, «wife of the Rev. Do@or 
Price, 
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21. At Dover, where he had Jately ar- 
rived from Bengal, Colonel Watfon, in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company. 

At Carmarthen, John Lewes, Efq. 

Lately the Rev. Samuel Harnefs, near ço 
years Reétor of Wrorfhtield, in Devon- 
fhire. 

In St. James-ftreet, St. Luke’s, Edward 
Hale, Efq. 

Lately the Rev. James Flexman, of Zeale 
Monachorum, Devonthire. 

23. In Portman-Square, Mrs. Smith 
Stafford, wife of Edward Smith Stafford, 
Efq. 

At Kidderminfter, aged. 81, Mr. John 
Spencer, upwards of 27 years Poft-mafter 
there. 

24. Mrs. Aickin, wife of Mr. Aickin, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 

The Rev. Robert Markham, D. D. Rec- 
tor of St, Mary White-Chapel, and Chape 
lain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 

Lady Harriot Elliot, filter to Mr, Pitt. 

Mrs. Clark, widow of the late Mr. Clark, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Mr. Francis Severn, brother to Mr. Se. 
vern, Apothecary, Carnaby-ftreet. 

25. Mr, Cover Turner, in Fleet-fireet 
market, one of the oideft inhabitants of St. 
Bride’s Parifh, 

Edward Ives, Efq; of Titchfield, Hamp- 
fhire. 

26. Mrs. Price, wife of Mr. Price, of 
Eafthow, near Bedford. á 

Mrs. French, wife of Mr. French, Clerk 
at Grocer's- Hall, ; 

27- At Philips Norton, near Bath, aged 
near 80, the Rev. "Henry Harris, M. A, 
47 years Vicar of that place. 

At Harrowgate, the Rev. Samuel Mer» 
cer, of Snow Bent, in Lancathire. 

James Jeffreys, Efq; one of his Ma. 
jetty’s Commoners of the Cuftoms. 

28. At Clapham, the Rev. Dr. Mayo. 

Lately John Philips, Eig; of Addington, 
Bucks, brother of Thomas Phillips, Eig; 
late Coroner of Middiefex. 

29. Mrs. Myers, wife of Dodtor Myers, 
of Crutched Fryers. 

In South-ftreet, Marybone, Mrs. Ben 
net, aged 78. 

Mr. Malachi Heath, of Lympftone, half. 
brother to Mr. fuftice Heath. 

At'Brompt3n, the Rev. Mr. Ruxdon, 

30. William Halhead, Efq; one of the 
Diretors of the Bank of England. 

In the Borough, the Great Mogul, alias 
Captain Symonds, who had fent ‘more per- 
fons to the Eaft Indies than any other Crimp 
ia Europe. 

Mr. John’ Leckie, of Beds-hillock, in 
Scatlend, m the g7th vear of his age. 

Lately 
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Lately at Cowes, James Davis, merchant. 

Ocrozer I At Enfield »Vafh, Ezekiel 
Pair, aged 97. 

Lately at the German Spa, Mifs Dan- 
by, fifter-in-law to General Harcourt. 

2. The Right Honowable Auguttus Lord 
Keppel, Baron Elyeden, Admiral of ‘the 
White, Matter of the Trinity-houfe, and 
one of his Majefty’s mot Honourable 
Privy Councillors, by whofe death the title 
becomes extinct, his Lordfhip having never 
been married. At a very early period of 
life, he embraced the naval fervice, and was 
a midfhipman on board the Centurion, in ber 
ever memorable voyage round the world, 
under the command of Lord Anfon, and in 
the war before laft he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by many glorious victories, particularly at 
the Havannab, where he had many narrow 
efcapes, a woollen cap which he ufually 
wore, having been partly fhot off his head. 
He was foon after made an Admiral, and on 
the 24th of April 1732, received the ho- 
nour of a Peerage. His Lerdfhip was born 
in 1725. 

Captain Daniel Clark, late Commander 
of the William Pitt Eaft Indiaman. 

Mr, Walford, of Stanmore, in Middle- 
fex. 

Lately in the South of France, Beaumont 
Craigge, Efq. 

4. At Manchefier, Mr. William Neild, 
late of St, James’s-ftreet. 

6. Mr. Maxey, druggitt, Pater- e T 
Row. 

7. Mrs. Bird, wife of Mr. Bird, of De- 
vonfhire-Square. 

At Paris, the celebrated Compofsr Sig- 
nor Sacchini, 

$. At Chigwell, Hugh Atkies, Efq; of 
Auftin Fryers. 

At Brickhill, Bucks, 
Ey. 

ro. Doétor James Maddocks, Phyfician 
to the London Hofpital. 

At Barton-end, in Gloucefterfhire, Paul 
Caftelman, Efq. 

tr. In Brownlow-ftreet, Holborn, aged 
88, Mr. Benjamin Cooper, the oideit work - 
ing filver-{mith in London, 

Lately at Cirencefter, Thomas Buh, 
Efq; in the 86th year of his age. 

12. At Chace-Side, Enfield, aged 79, 
the Rev. Andrew Kinrofs, many years 
Mafter of the Academy at Fourtree- Hill. 

Lately at Paris, Signior Fabiani, the Dan- 
cing-Matfter. 

13- At Norwich, the Rev. Doétor Ha- 
mond, one of the prebendaries of that cathe- 
dral, 

Mg. Benjamin Parkes, Attorney at Law, 
clerk to the Furriers Comany. 


George Pouncefort, 
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At Melton, in Suffolk, the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Purvis, rector of that place, and 
alfo of Spexhall. r 


Lately at Laufanne, William Shaw, Efq; 
lately of Quebec. 

44. Doétor Richard Wright, Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians and of the Royal 
Society. He was formerly of Emmanuek 
College, Cambridge, and lately Phyfician ro 
St. George’s Hofpital. 

Mr. Roger Wright, for many years paf 
principal Harlequin at Drury-lane Theatre. 

Mr. John Thorn, one of the oldeit inha- 
bitants in the parifh of St. Martin, and har- 
nefs- maker tothe Prince of Wales. 

Mr. James Brookes, fenior, glafs-cutter, 
of Exeter-Change, Strand. 

1s. At Fulham, Thomas Claridge, Efq. 

Frederick Bufney, Efq; formerly a mer- 
chant in Philadelphia. 

At Briftol, Doctor Wells, of College- 
Green. 

16. At Glafgow, Doétor Alexander 
Wilfon, Profetior of Practical Aftronomy, 
and Obferver in that Univeríty. 

Mr. Thomas Shaw, mofician at Drury- 
lane Theatre. 

Lately Michael Hills, Efq; of Colchefter, 

17. At Dublin, the Honourable Marcus 
Patterfon, Lord Chief Juftice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Chriftopher Fountaine, Efq; of Brunfal, 
in Craven, Yorkthire. 

Lately Mr. Mathew Unwin, an Englifh 
Merchant, aged 95 years, fome time refi- 
dent at Leghorn. 

18. At Blackheath, Mrs. Sufannah Craw 
ford, niece to the late Earl of Dartmouth, 

Mifs E. Cooke, youngelt daughter of Sir 
George Cooke, Bart, of Wheatly, near 
Doncatter. 

Mr. Samuel 
Tfington. 

1g- Joba Phillips, Efq, at New Crane, 
Wapping, aged 85, the gldeft porter-brew-~ 
er in London. 

Mrs. Catherine Lodge, in the 84th year 
of her age, relict of Mr. John Lodge, of 
Little St. Heien’s, Loudon. 

Mrs, Anne Fanning, Office-keeper to the 
Wrar-Office, at Whitehall, 

20. At Lewes, the Rev. Robert Auftin, 
Vicar of Laughton in Suffex, aged 78. He 
was formerly Mafter of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Lewes, 

Mr. G. Mitchell, 
Eaftern Difpenfatory. 

22. At Peterborough, Mr. John Ruttel, 
dealer in China. 

Lately Jofah Birch, Efq; of Manchefter. 

23. At his houfe at Camberwell, Lieute~ 
nant Colonel Jones. 


Luck, Colebrook-Row, 


late Surgeon to the 
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